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At Orly there were more press photographers waiting and 
Brooke posed for them beside the aircraft. Howard kept 
out of the picture. Harriette would be angry if she knew 
this; Harriette would like to see him in the photograph, 
standing next to Brooke, smiling determinedly and pulling 
in his stomach. His mind wrote Harriette’s caption: 
“Brooke Alder flies South after the Paris Conference for a 
short vacation on the Riviera. He will be the guest of Mr. 
and Mrs. Howard Rey.” 

After yesterday, he knew that the message of the captions 
would be vague. It was even possible that the photographs 
would not appear at all. Nothing, Howard thought, would 
surprise him after yesterday. As he followed Brooke up the 
steps into the private machine, he wondered whether some 
vast international plan lay behind the thing that was 
happening now. From Brooke this morning there came so 
palpable an atmosphere of gay authority, of gentleness; the 
atmosphere of a great man and the effect, above all, of a 
healthy man. 

“Comforts of home,” Brooke said, looking about Mm; 
he was as simply diverted as though he had never travelled 
in a private aircraft before: “the way to fly; if you like 
flying.” 

“Don’t you like it?” 

“My dear Howard, two of the things that I like least in 
this world are noise and speed.” He was laugliing; he would 
have to laugh; he must spend a tMrd of his life in the air. 

“You don’t feel the speed,” Howard argued. 

“Ah, but I know it’s there,” said Brooke, taking off his 
overcoat before he sprawled and fastened his seat-belt. He 
had no hat. He wore a tweed jacket and grey flannels, a 
bright blue sMrt with a soft collar. His tailor was still a 
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British tailor and his clothes still had the casually expensive 
look that Howard remembered. 

The Ambassador had said that he was tired to the point 
of exhaustion. That body, Howard thought, was tough and 
well-kept, not used to being tired. Brooke was broad- 
shouldered, long-legged, solidly muscular. The head, the 
famous head, might well be tired inside. 

Howard studied the head. For him, it had two aspects of 
familiarity; the Then in youth, the Now in newspaper photo- 
graph and caricature. Brooke at forty-five was not greatly 
different from Brooke at college. There were the same 
contradictions in the face. The line between the brows was 
deeper now, but it had been there always; the cleft of a 
continued frown, thoughtful, not angry. The eyebrows 
themselves arched neatly; the eyes were bright blue and 
deeply set; the nose straight, the smile wide and sensual; the 
smile of the gay boy Brooke had never allowed liimself to 
be. “Your friend witli the handsome, mixed-up face,” 
Howard heard across the years; it was said in a woman’s 
voice and he remembered the woman. 

He saw that Brooke’s dark hair was greyer than the 
photographs made it. This reminded him of the look of his 
own hair, blond once, now anonymously buff. He had not 
worn as well as Brooke, he thought; he was fat around the 
middle and little broken veins had made Ills fair sldn 
purplish, “Would you know, looking at us, that I’ve done 
nothing and he’s done everything? You would.” 

Before the pilot gunned the engine, Brooke had unfolded 
the newspapers, glancing at each front page and then tossing 
,he paper aside. The headlmes announced the end of the 
Paris Conference. (Not a complete failure, they said; the 
door is still open for negotiation). How does it feel, Howard 
W'ondered, to be Brooke Alder, reading the lines, reading 
your otyn name there? How does it feel to be right in the 
middle of the world-cauldron and know just how'' hot those 
flames are ? The quiet profile gave him no clue. 
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Now the aircraft throbbed and shook; they taxied and 
stood still, the engines roaring over. Brooke grinned at him, 
made a gesture as though he would turn off the noise. He 
went on looking ruefully amused until they moved again; 
then he lay back, watching the straight line of the runway 
against the window until it slanted and went. They were in 
the air. 

“Nice take-off,” said Howard. 

Brooke said, “So we got away.” He stared at Howard, 
with a fixed look in Ms eyes and the cleft deepening between 
the brows, the smile stiU there. “I thought we wouldn’t, 
you know.” For a moment Ms expression was content; then 
the smile faded. Howard saw the colour leave his face and the 
face change in three startling seconds from health to sickness. 

“Are you all right?” Howard snapped, leaning across to 
put a hand on his arm. 

“Headache,” Brooke said drowsily. 

“AnytMng I can get you?” 

“No.” The voice was placid. “IT! sleep, I guess.” He 
had shut his eyes ; he pressed the button that made his chair 
slope backwards. “Funny,” he said; rubbing the palm of 
one hand upwards across his forehead, holding it there. 
“It hasn’t been quite like tMs before.” He smiled again. 
“No, it never has. Why, d’you think?” He seemed to be 
talking to Mmself. “Suppose,” he said, “it was the Regime 
itself that had to go on trial; what about that?” 

“The Regime?” Howard repeated, not knowing wMch 
regime Brooke meant, not knowing if Brooke expected an 
answer. He was still badly frightened by the change in the 
face. "■■■. 

Brooke sighed once, muttered something inaudible and 
then Howard saw sleep hit Mm; he went out as though he 
had been given an anaesthetic. The lines smoothed off the 
forehead; the colour returned. In a moment he looked 
entirely peaceful; a large sleeping man who had no cat es 

Exhaustion, the Ambassador had said, not illness. 
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Howard reflected upon the smoothness of the machinery 
that could be set in motion because Brooke Alder was 
exhausted. He did not yet see why he liimself was involved 
in the machinery; he was humble enough to find it highly 
astonisiiing. His friendship with Brooke was real; once, 
more than twenty years ago, it had been a close friendship; 
once and not again. Howard saw it as a thread loosened 
by time and circumstance and geography, loosened but never 
cut. Brooke had made a sudden pull on this loosened 
thread, an unexpected pull, two days ago. 

When he flew to Paris, he had not expected to see Brooke 
at all. The Conference was raging; the telephone call that 
he had made to the Embassy was a promise to Harriette. 
(“If you don’t call Brooke Alder, I’ll never forgive you. 
Say to him? Why, say Hello and my love and tell him I’ve 
still got that darn’ pair of gloves he left in the car; ask him 
why he doesn’t come for a week-end as soon as he’s finished 
with the crisis.”) It was merely Harriette’s personal build- 
up in normal operation; Howard had no intention of giving 
the detailed message. But last night on the telephone 
Harriette was still convinced that she had made it all happen. 

“When I’m patient,” he thought, “Fm pompous,” And 
her excitement had called for his patience, so he had talked 
pompously. “The Ambassador’s prescription for Brooke is 
absolute quiet. No people; no parties. Brooke himself 
says he just wants to lie around. The Ambassador, yes, 
darling, I just left him; yes, of course he asked after you. 
Says he can trust us to cosset Brooke.” 

“We certainly will. Give him lots of love and say I’m 
thrilled to bits and I’ll be at the airport with the car. iVb, 
darling; of course I won’t tell anybody he’s coming.” 

She would do it all excellently; she would do a little too 
much about everything, as usual. How would she keep the 
crowd away ? There was always the crowd, even between 
the Riviera seasons as now. The month of March did not 
send Tatiana into hiding; nor the Baroness; nor Lucas nor 



Harnette liked it to be. “Well, for the next week, it mustn’t 
be; it must be a cloister. But why us? Why does he want 


to be the finest architect in the world; now a comfortable 


with Harnette’s income. She, who made every day busy 
with telephone-calls and plans and people. They told each 
other sometimes that their world had died with the war. 
But they were of the sort who could remake their world, as 
long as the taxes let them and the precarious peace held out. 

What possible attraction could their world have for 


saw mm first; the boy who’d had his youth in Europe, 
school in England, vacations in France; the European 
determinedly playing the American. He was poor, too.” 
(That was at Yale. He, Howard, had been the rich man’s 
son. Brooke was gifted, odd, never fitting the background. 
He had belonged to the same Club as Howard, to the right 
Club. But he had been always a fish out of water.) “And 
we all knew he’d do something spectacular. And when he 
went Yv’est and struck oil, we thought he’d done it, that he’d 
just be Brooke Alder the millionaire. 

“And from there on in, the long steps; the gentleman’s 
steps into world-affairs; via F.D.R. and world crisis and 


h 

But — European Adviser in the atomic age — Hell, I wouldn’t 
pick it,” Howard said to himself,. “Afinosfr ^’pd ratibipn,be 
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me. No, I wouldn’t ; that’s one of those comforting lies.” 
He grinned at memories — “You told yourself that lie once 
before, you know. Over Ines.” 

It was Ines who had spoken of “your friend with the 
handsome, mixed-up face”. That had been the beginning 
of Ines and Brooke; not that Howard had seen it at the 
time. He had seen nothing but the dazzle of his own love. 
The picture of Ines as she had looked when she said that 
was still clear: the grave dark beauty of the face, the head 
in its poise of dedicated courage; it was the sorrowful 
exquisite image that Ines had made so easily for him because 
she had made it for everybody. She had told him what she 
told everybody. “And we all fell for it. It was a line, like 
any other. I’ll never know if she really loved the boy who 
died, what was his name? I’ve forgotten even that. Wayne 
— something; killed flying. Maybe she loved him; a lot 
of them said it was just a line: the debutante-of-the-year 
dressed in a new fashion; dressed in mourning. Being 
quietly brave, quietly wise. Heavens, those phrases; I can 
still see them. ‘Since Wayne I have had solitude. And 
now, that solitude looks almost like second love. I thought 
that nothing, nobody would ever come to invade it. And 
now there is you.’ ” 

Howard grinned again. “Those beautiful letters. For 
years afterwards when I thought of Ines, I saw her writing 
some unfortunate guy one of her beautiful letters, and 
quoting the sonnet.” When he was still at the stage of hating 
her, the sonnet had seemed the most ironical of ail the 
ironies. He had called it her theme-song. Even now, to read, 

“Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments ” 

brought Ines back. Four years ago, when last he saw her 
he had not been able to resist quoting it. She had smiled 
and said, “Beautiful, isn’t it. 1 have always loved that 
sonnet,” as though she did not remember. 
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The Ambassador had talked of Ines yesterday. ‘Tf Brooke 
could ever be close to somebody,’V Henry Dickson had said, 
"“he’d worry me less than he does. But it seems he can’t be, 
I never knew a man so well-loved v/ho was so congenitally 
alone. I’ve always thought that wife of his was the only 
person he cared about.” 

“I believe she was,” Howard had heard himself saying, 
though now he did not really know. 

*'What happened to her?” Henry Dickson asked. 

“To Ines? L guess she left her boxer— or was he a tap- 
dancer? She stayed with us some years ago; alone; she 
didn’t talk about him.” 

“Know why she left Brooke?” 

“She left everybody. But she knew how to take it with 
her. I recall,” said Howard, “that Brooke gave her half a 
mil lion as a reward of no virtue.” 

“He’s hopelessly generous, isn’t he? Only rich man 
I’ve met who really likes to make it go and make it go 
fast.” 

“And there,” Howard said to the sleeping face, “you 
certainly got plenty of help from Ines.” He thought about 
her for a little longer, said to himself as he had said a 
hundred times, “I was well out of that,” and pitied Brooke 
and puzzled over the marriage as he had done before. 

Then he went on in his mind, sorting out his own brief 
snapshots of Brooke in these last years; snapshots taken in 
Paris, or London. “Always glad to see me,” lie thought, 
“but I haven’t been important enough to him, surely, to 
account for this? There must be dozens of friends he’s 
liked better, known better; people he’d choose to go to 
now? Why me? Why us?’’ ; ^ 

The answer to that mystery was with Brooke. But the 
answer to the other mystery was with Henry Dickson. “And 
I’m not going to be told what, and nor is anybody else. A 
couple of transatlantic telephone calls, a private plane and 
Brooke Alder passes out of the mternational picture. Some- 
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tiling serious must have happened at the Conference; or 
right after it. Shall we ever know?” 

Brooke stirred, sighed, slept again. He did not wake 
when the steward brought lunch; Howard ate alone. They 
were putting on height now for the mountains, flying through 
cloud. The cabin became filled with watery shadow. A 
little sleepy himself, Howard found Brooke’s last sentence 
returning to run through his head. 

“Supposing it were the Regime itself that had to go on 
trial; what about that?” 

“The regime itself. What regime? Did he mean 
Democracy, perhaps? He might mean that; it suggests that 
we’re lacking, that we’ve brought all this mess on ourselves, 
and there’s a certain grim sense in it. It’s the sort of line 
that a man like Brooke would take; he’d blame himself 
always, before he blamed anybody else; or he used to. On 
the other hand, he may have had his mind pinned down to 
one particular problem; to some little foreign Government 
whose structure he knows by heart — in a country that 
isn’t more than a name to me. Imagine carrying the map of 
the world around in your head,” Howard thought, freshly 
awed, staring at the head again. In these shadows tlie 
slumped figure of Brooke had a leaden quality, like a 
sprawling statue. “There’ll be statues of him one day,” 
Howard thought, “if there’s a world left to put up statues.” 


II'-.,. ■ 

He opened his eyes, feeling the new movement of the 
aircraft. The steward said, “Sorry to disturb you; we’U 
be landing in five minutes.” He saw that Brooke was wide- 
awake, sitting upright with his seat-belt fastened, staring 
urgently through the window as they winged out over a 
bright blue sea, looped back above green pine trees and 
white sand. 
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Brooke said, “It’s twenty years since I was here. Twenty 
years almost to the day. Good timing.” He turned to 
Howard a face that was radiant. “My God, but you look 
better,” Howard said. “You know, you scared me. Head- 
ache gone?” 

“Did I have a headache?” 

“You certainly did,” 

“I don’t remember. Oh, sure; just as we were taking off. 
I told you I hated flying.” 

“If you can sleep like that you’ve no kick,” said Howard. 
“But you must be hungry. I didn’t like to wake you for 
lunch. We can get a sandwich or something at the buffet 
here.” 

“I’m not hungry, thanks, I’m broken to eating at odd 
hours or not eating at all.” 

“That doesn’t sound like sense in your job.” 

“It isn’t,” said Brooke, laughing. 

“Well, Harriette will see to it that you eat well — and 
regularly. And get a real rest.” 

“Rest?” Brooke said, as though the word were foreign to 
him. “Who said I’d come for a rest?” Howard stared; 
he knew that he must not quote the Ambassador. “Urn— 
ah; thought you said you just wanted to lie around.” 

Brooke grinned and did not answer. The aircraft 
touched the runway. They stepped out into the brisk wind 
and the sunshine. The place was always the same, Howard 
thought; always the wind blowing the sand into your eyes; 
always the sun striking flashes off the sea, off the tarnished 
silver shapes of the grounded aircraft. He saw the Tricolour 
flying, the green pines edging the road, the little garden 
where they served tea and drinks. The airport had a gaily 
haphazard look and feel to it. Even after years, it affronted 
Howard’s Americanism; it might be eflicient, it was indeed 
efficient, but they should have the sense to make it look 
efficient. 

His thought was interrupted, first by the sight of Harriette 
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waving to them from the gate of tlie little garden; then by 
the fact of Brooke’s handing a fifty-dollar note to the flight- 
steward. There were no photographers here, no pressmen 
to record Harriette’s finest hour. “She looks so young 
when she’s pleased,” Howard thought. From the way that 
her hair was (as neat as dark wood, shining and delicately 
carved), from the sugar-almond glow on her skin, he 
knew that she had spent the morning in expert preparation. 
But she had been careful not to dress np for Brooke. She 
wore her short fur jacket over sweater and slacks. Every- 
thing that Harriette did from this moment onwards would 
be studied as a mathematical calculation. 

In Brooke’s manner towards her he had sometimes 
noticed an oddity; the manner was courteous because 
Brooke was a naturally courteous person, but it had seemed 
to Howard that Brooke was obliged to make an effort, in 
order to realise that Harriette was there. Now the manner 
had changed; it had become fatherly and affectionate. He 
soothed her when she failed in three attempts to start np 
the yellow Cadillac. Its behaviour was as a rule impeccable. 
Harriette said so. 

“Blame me,” said Brooke, “Fm death to machines.” 

“Might have told me that before the flight,” Howard said 
with a grin. 

“Being death to machines doesn’t mean that machines 
are death to him,” said Harriette painstakingly; it was the 
sort of remark that made those who were not listening 
attentively describe her as a witty woman. When she 
started the car she said, “Triumph of the machine.” 

Brooke became silent; the three of them sat together in 
front and he kept twisting his body to look back, to look 
inland. “It is the colour that one forgets,” he said “and 
the hill-towns looking as if they were made of bleached 
bone. Cagnes up there. I remember the most awful picnic 
at Cagnes. I had a sunburn. Sorry ” 

“Why son7?” 



and embarrassed. He tried to turn away 
Brooke’s last confession; to think of the schoolboy on 
holiday; he tried to strip from this accustomed stretch of 
road, this hackneyed pleasure-ground, the developments of 
the last thirty years and see what had been there when the 
boy saw it. In his mind, the French Riviera was a cliche; 
an adult’s cliche. For Brooke it still made a true phrase. 
Or perhaps it made two, but he thought that honeymoon 
with Ines in the South of France must have the look of a 
cliche now. 

Harriette slowed the car on the Croisette at Cannes, at 
the place where the monstrous pink Casino abutted on the 
harbour. Howard saw her straining to see tliis with Brooke’s 
eyes; the sudden flash of masts and hulls and water; the 
brittle brown line of the trees on the wide avenue, the 
town piled up ahead. 

“Tropic side,” said Brooke. 

“Tropical; yes, isn’t it?” said Harriette quickly, “I love 
tlie light here. It changes from minute to minute.” 

She took the sea-road out of Cannes. The 
mountain range was pale, a smoky blue frieze painted on 
tlie edge of the water. Brooke traced their line in the air 
%vith his finger. “Cut out of paper,” he said. “God with 
pair of scissors, somebody said. Very important.” 

The road to the Reys’ house was the road under the 
railway line; it went through La Bocca and wound its way 
inland. Here the mimosa was already yellow on the terraced 
hills; the furthest mountains were still snow-capped. 
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“Now you can see the house,” said Harriette. 

It was impossibie for Howard to see how the house 
looked to a stranger. It made an impact always. Some 
people loved it on sight and some found it too isolated, too 
queer. It was built on a slope of hillside, with the river 
running behind; from here, its fa?ade hung downward like 
a banner over the deep hollow of the garden below. You 
could see the angles of the terraces, the straight upper 
terrace outside the french-windows, the lower terrace that 
slanted; the flat face of the house was golden, the cypresses 
black, the tone of the garden as yet more brown than green. 

With the winding curves of the road, this view of the 
house was lost and now they came down to it by the steep 
track that crossed the river. The noise of the waterfall was 
loud; the guests who had rooms on tliis side of the house 
sometimes complained that it kept them awake. 

“The effect of a drawbridge,” Brooke said lazily, staring 
down into the waterfall, 

“How I wish it were,” said Harriette. “The perfect way 
to keep people out.” Harriette, Howard reflected, had never 
wanted to keep anybody out. Perhaps she was saying it 
sincerely, in terms of now, in terms of Brooke. 

Immediately after the bridge there was the courtyard. 
The crowding trees shadowed it, shadowed the whole front 
of the house; made for melancholy. Harriette led Brooke 
on under the archway. She liked her visitors to come 
straight from the courtyard on to the sunlit terrace, to the 
valley view. Always she treated the view as though she had 
ordered it; pointing out the position of the hill-town across 
the valley as though somebody of less taste would have put 
the hill-town a little too far left or too far right. 

Brooke stared obligingly, then turned his back to the 
parapet and looked up at the house, ^ ^ ^ 

“You did a beautiful job, Howard. What was it when 
you found it?” 

“Just an old farm-house.” 
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“Big, though.” 

“Not originally; six rooms. I put the wing on there. I 
wanted one big room away from the rest. I thought of it 
in those days as a work-room.” He grinned. Brooke gazed 
at him sympathetically. “What did it turn into?” 

“We call it the river room. And use it for parties. Come 
and look,” said Harriette. “And then I expect you’d like to 
rest.” 

“No,” Brooke said gently. “I’m not in the least tired.” 

“You’d better be,” said Howard, “or Harriette’ll run 
you all over the house.” 

“I want him,” Harriette said, “to see it first from the door 
under the archway.” 

They stood on its threshold; on the upper level. Three 
steps led down from here to the main body of the room. 
On their left the long arched windows faced the river. The 
light that came through those windows was a leafy, aqueous 
light; the perspective of the long floor ran away into shadow. 
Harriette’s treasures were here: the gilded angel from 
Venice, the black carved chairs, the French tapestries, the 
Spanish screens. Too many treasures, Howard thought; 
merely a distinguished clutter. Without them the room 
would have the mournful majesty of an old ballroom. He 
had not planned it to be like that; the room had acquired 
its own character and the character was not entirely lost. 
Behind the haphazard museum-pieces there was still the 
coolness and the feel of waiting; everybody who came in at 
this door was silent for a few seconds. 

Brooke was silent for longer. He lifted liis chin and 
seemed to be chasing a memory. Then he said, “Yes, I like 
it,” with a kind of cloudy emphasis. 

He stared about him as they passed through the room; 
Harriette exercising more than usual restraint with her 
catalogue of the treasures. ^ ^ ^ 

As they came to the far door, Brooke halted and looked 
back. 
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“I could write here.” He accented the word “here”, as 
though they knew that he wanted a place to write. 

“You could indeed,” said Harriette. “Thai little refectory 
table under the window is very solid. I could have a day- 
light lamp put there . . . move the screen . . , And of 
course,” she opened the door, “you’re away from every- 
thing, at the end of this hall. You’d be really quiet.” 

“Yes,” he said absently. 

“And cosy; with the electric heater.” 

“Are we allowed to ask what you’re writing?” Howard 
interrupted, 

Brooke glanced at him, his expression at first tolerant, 
suggesting that Howard ought to know; then speculative; 
then suddenly conspiratorial, with a flutter of his eyelashes, 
the hint of a look towards Harriette, conveying unmistak- 
ably that there was a secret to be shared and that she was 
not to share it. 

“Well, I have to keep a record,” he said, on a note of 
apology, and turned following Harriette. 

They went down the long passage, through the door into 
the main hall. At the foot of the stairs, Harriette said to 
Brooke, “Serge is unpacking for you. Howard will take 
you up and I’ll leave you in peace. When you’ve rested- — -” 

“Dearest Harriette- — -’’ the laugh was lazy, the sort of 
laugh that a lion would have; (“He isn’t quite a lion, though, 
unless there’s a black lion with blue eyes,” the voice of 
Ines echoed.) 

“Yes?” Harriette was saying to the laugh. 

‘T did all my resting on the flight. I slept from Orly to 
Nice. Td like, if 1 may, to do some work.” 

“You would? In the river-room?” 

He nodded. “If that’s all right with you.” 

“But of course it is. I’ll have the lamp and the heater 
taken in right away. Time,” she glanced at her watch; “it’s 
five now. Cocktails around seven? Dinner at eight?” 

“Perfect,” said Brooke. “Thank you.” He kissed his 
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hand to her as he went up the stairs. Howard expected 
him to say more about his writing; it was time now, surely, 
for an explanation of the secret look, but no explanation 
came. Howard led him into the green guest-room, where 
Serge was unpacking, briskly and devotedly. The three 
servants were well-trained. Only an occasional shrillness at 
morning betrayed Harriette’s method. 

“Thanks. See you later,” was all that Brooke said. He 
smiled dismissal as he began to take off his jacket. 


Ill 

Howard found Harriette in the living-room, whose french- 
windows opened on to the terrace. The striped awnings 
made a Neapolitan ice-cream pattern outside each window. 
This was a room whose comforts and conveniences struck 
Howard always as too eager and apparent. There was a 
profusion of cigarette-boxes, ash-trays and lighters; a low 
table on which all the latest American magazines had 
arrived at once, accompanied by the English Tatler and the 
Continental newspapers of to-day. In the open fireplace 
huge logs were stacked; there was a Gape God lighter in a 
polished brass pot. 

Looking at the bar, you could find no aperitif, no matter 
its nationality, missing from the coloured rank. There 
was an electric mixer and glasses by the dozen, in more 
shapes and sizes than could conceivably be needed by a 
party of fifty people each using a different drink. 

Contrived, Howmrd thought; industrious; you could see 
the sweat standing out on the scheme just as you could, 
from time to time, see the sweat standing out on Harriette’s 
jokes. The radio-gramophone’s cabinet of pickled wood 
matched the wood that panelled the bar. The yellow line 
of the dado on the wail matched the line of yellow piping 
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on the light brown chintz. He came to Harriette, seated on 
the light brown sofa with the yellow piping; she wore the 
desperate patience of a child told to sit still. 

He kissed the top of her head. 

“Tell me all. I can’t wait to hear,” she said. 

“You’ve had most of it on the telephone. I’m still trying 
to figure it out.” 

“I want it from the beginning.” 

“How does he look to you?” 

“He looks—different. Livelier.” 

“Not a very tired man?” said Howard. 

“No. And he’s told us three times since the airport that 
he doesn’t want to rest.” 

“That’s one of the things that I can’t understand.” 

“Come on,” she said, “from the beginning. Sit here.” 

“Well, I called and left my name. I didn’t expect him to 
call me back; I’d have thought he wouldn’t have time to 
breathe.” 

“Brooke’s always had time for his old friends.” 

“No, he hasn’t,” said Howard firmly. This was one of 
the cheerful fantasies that Harriette was accustomed to 
weave about the great. “That sort of person can’t have.” 

“He did this time. Go on. He called you yesterday at 
the/Ritz. ; What time?’- 

“Very early. Just before eight. Said hello and how glad 
he was to hear I was in Paris; how were you? The usual 
stuff. Then, quite abruptly ; could we bear it if he wished 
himself on us for a week? He just wanted to lie around. 
Pie sounded shy about it.” 

“Crazy,” Harriette said,. 

“I said we’d love it; and then it was only would 1 pick 
him up at the Embassy this morning and fly down with 
him? And thanks a lot. He never talks for long on the 
telephone.” 

“Well? Where did the Ambassador come into it?” 

“Around midday. I was in the bar with Valentine and 
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Bob. Wanted urgently at the Embassy at half-past two, the 
message said.” 

“I’ll bet,” Harriette murmured, savouring it, “that those 
two boys were impressed.” 

“I didn’t tell them.” 

“No, you wouldn’t. Go on. How’s Henry Dickson 
looking?” 

“Fine. Just the same. Don’t tell Brooke I saw him, will 
you. That’s important.” 

“Brooke doesn’t know?” 

“It was the first thing Henry Dickson said. ‘Please 
understand I don’t want Brooke to know I’ve talked to you. 
He might resent it very much.’ ” 

“And didn’t say why?” 

“Well, it was obvious why. The Ambassador’s been 
worried about him; apparently a lot of people have been 
worried. Henry Dickson said it looked to him like the edge 
of a nervous breakdown; that Brooke couldn’t let up; 
wasn’t the sort to let up, that everybody from the President 
downwards had begged him to take a holiday before the 
Conference. And he wouldn’t. And the last thing Henry 
Dickson had expected was for him to decide to take one 
here. He was due back in Washington to-morrow.” 

“DM he seem relieved?” 

“Dickson? Sure; delighted. Said how lovely this place 
was and how good it would be for Brooke. Then made aU 
the stipulations about quiet; no people; no parties. Tough 
on you, that.” 

He saw her thinking devoutly, with her look of a pretty 
lizard. 

“Then he mentioned Merritt Lodge.” 

Harriette’s eyes widened. “Merritt Lodge? You didn’t 
tell me that on the telephone. What about Merritt Lodge?” 

“Dickson had remembered that he was living here now. 
Apparently Dickson used to like Merritt Lodge a lot; 
thought he had a raw deal — all right, darhng, we needn’t 



Brooke.” 

Harriette said, “You surprise me very much. Does he 
know Merritt’s retired?” 

“Oh yes. But he was going to call him this afternoon- 
have a talk.” 

“Well, I don’t want him up here,” said Harriette decidedly. 
“Everybody knows the story on Merritt Lodge and, however 
brilliant he may be, he’s not the sort of person- 

“—All right, darling.” 

“And I don’t imagine Brooke will have much use for 
him, either.” 

“Maybe not.” 

She looked at him under her narrowed eyelids. 

“Why are you defending Merritt?” 

“I’m not.” 

“In your head, you are. Because Henry Dickson said 
he’d had a raw deal ?’ ’ 

“No. It’s just — I don’t know, Harriette, It’s our old 
point of difference, isn’t it? You, absolutely certain that the 
majority view’s the right one: me, mistrusting it. I don’t 
mean I like Merritt Lodge. When I meet him I find liim 
pretty disagreeable. But that doesn’t oblige me to like the 
way they treated him.” 

She set her lips; she looked just as she did when he told 
her that he could not read a Book of the Month Club 
choice. Then she said lightly : 

“Know what? It all sounds phony to me. If somebody 
as important as Brooke Alder is really on the edge of a 
nervous breakdown, wouldn’t he be taken back to U.S.? 
V/ould they let him wander off down here for a week and 
just tell Merritt Lodge — of all people — to keep an Qyo on 
him? Doesn’t it sound phony to you?” 


“Not phony,” said Howard. “But odd.” 

“Tell you what / think,” she said and was silent again. 
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“You aren’t telling me.” 

■ “This might be a first step to easing him out.” 

“Easing who out?” 

“Brooke. Suppose lie made a blunder at the Conference; 

a serious blunder.” 

“Why the devil should he?” 

“It wouldn’t altogether surprise me.” ■ 

■ Howard found that he could only splutter. 

.Harriette nodded slowly for a long time. ■. 

“That could be it,” she said, “that miglit well be it.” 

The only contradiction emphatic enough for Howard was 
a plural word of one syllable. He said it and apologised. 
Harriette at once became iutingly detached and knowledge- 
able. 

“Darling ... Brooke Alder’s had a wonderful career; 
but he isn’t quite — the real tiung after all, is he?” 

“I don’t get that,” Howard snapped. 

“Oh yes, you do. We’re all inclined to forget it now; he’s 
gone such a long way. But his father was a nobody. Mr. 
Aider was just a little lawyer from Duluth, who happened 
to get a job with an international firm in Paris and married 
a second-rate French soprano.” 

“So what?” Howard bellowed. The noisier he became, 
the more tinkling and persuasive Harriette became. It 
always went tins way. 

“Well, when people who— who start from nothing get 
where Brooke Alder’s got, they can’t always take it. They 
push themselves to the top. And then they crack, I believe 
that they always put a foot wrong in the end. Those 
buccaneers. And I believe that’s what Brooke Alder’s 
done.” 

“You’re crazy,” said Howard, ‘'and if you’ll forgive me, 
ever>' word you’ve said sounds damned snobbish and pretty 
silly.” 

She lifted her eyebrows. “Darling, really ; just because 
Brooke belonged to that old Club of yours at Yale— -it’s 
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me portrait too; the painting in light oils of a tall goiden- 
headed, boy wearing tennis flannels, carrying a racquet, 
standing on green turf. His mother had commissioned the 
portrait. In its faithful slickness it had caught him as he 
used to be; now it was a pin-up facade of his youth. It 
glowed and smiled above the coloured rank of bottles, and 
people said things about it after they had had two drinks. 
Lucas had said, “It’s like a poem written in the 1914 War 


Howard thought, Her consistency is remarkable. She’s 
got to have her own slant on Brooke, just because she’s got 
to have her own slant on everytliing. She can never be 
confronted by a mystery without electing herself the only 
person who knows the answer. So she makes up this 
nonsense and then she feels fine.” 

“You aren’t as fond of Brooke as all that, now are you?” 
she persisted. “Admit it. It’s just a Yale jag of yours. 
You haven’t seen him for more than a few minutes at a time 
in years,” 

“I’m very fond of him,” Howard said tonelessly. “I 
always have been.” 

“Except when he took your girl.” Harriette had never 
been jealous of Ines. Now she looked mischievous. “W'hat 
would he say, do you tliink, if he knew she’d stayed here?” 

Howard said, “Why should he care?” 

“Well, he won’t. Because w'e needn’t tell him.” 

“Sure, we’ll tell him.” 
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“I’ll feel badly if I don’t,” said Howard. 

“Oh God,” said Harriette. “More Yale.” She rose from 
tlie sofa. “Fd better make sure he’s got everything he wants 
in the river- room.” 

“If he hasn’t, he’ll ring. I told him to.” 

“What’s this writing? TMs record?” 

“I don’t know. Notes on the Conference, I guess.” 

“Did he bring a typewriter? No, well. Serge had better 
take niine in to him; I hadn’t thought of that.” She 
hurried away. Howard went to Ins little room at the back 
of the main hall; he looked over the plans of the villa that 
he was building at Autheor; he put through an unnecessary 
telephone call, made notes of the business discussed with 
tlie villa’s owner in Paris and tried to feel as though he were 
working. 


At seven, having changed, he came down to the living- 
room. It had its evening look; the fire ablaze, the lights up 
on the terrace outside. Harriette, studiedly beautiful in red, 
was mixing drinks. At a quarter past seven, she said, “Go 
and ferret him out. He must be tired by now.” 

“All right,” Howard said reluctantly. 

He was certain that Brooke Alder was used to doing as 
he liked, but he did not want another argument with 
Harriette. He went down the long hall, knocked on the 
river-room door. He waited a moment. Then Brooke 
came to the door and opened it, 

“Hello. Come in.” His attitude and gesture were those 
of a host rather than a guest. Howard did not resent this; 
he noticed it and unconsciously approved it, feeling that 
Brooke belonged here. The room stretched away in 
shadow behind the little tent of white light tlirowfi; outward 
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by the strong lamp on the table and the redly glowing circle 
of the electric heater; tliis red circle reflected on the polished 
floor. The noise of the river was loud. Brooke strolled 
into the lighted territory, and bent above the table, putting 
sheets of foolscap into order. Locks of hair fell over his 
forehead and he pushed them back. When he straightened 
himself his head and face were in shadow. Still he did not 
speak ; nor did Howard feel any weight of silence. 

“At last,” Brooke said absently. “It’s been a long time,” 

“What has been a long time?” 

“The chance to get back.” 

“Get back here?” 

Brooke laughed. “No, I didn’t mean here. I’m sorry; 
I was thinking aloud.” 

“Want a drink?” 

“Soon,” said Brooke, not moving. “That piano of yours 
has a good tone.” 

“I thought I heard you playing when I was up in my 
room. Bach, wasn’t it?” 

“No.” 

“Well, one of those boys. Handel? Haydn? I make a lot 
of mistakes about music,” Howard said. “But they’re my 
favourite bunch. Which was it?” 

“It wasn’t any of them. It was an island tune,” said 
Brooke. He came out ofthe shadow. “All right, shall we 
move towards the drink?” 

“There’s just one tiling,” Howard said, shelving liis 
question about the island tune. “I sort of have to tell you 
and I don’t know why I do. Only I’ll feel all wrong with 
myself if I don’t tell you,” 

“Go on.” 

“You may not care. It s just that we had Ines staying 
with us. For a week-end. About four years ago. 

“I thought she’d been here,” said Brooke. 

“Why did you?” 

“I don’t know; it was a feeling I had; that she’d seen this 
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housa” He smiled at Howard. “You needn’t have 
scruples, you know. But good of you to tell me, all the 
same. D’you see much of her these days?” 

“Good Lord, no. She just showed up in a party one 
evening when we were over at Monte Carlo. And Harriette 
invited her. That’s the only time I’ve set eyes on her since 
. , . hell, I think the last time before Uiat was when I saw 
you both dining in New York.” 

“Back from our honeymoon. You looking nobly 
embarrassed.” Brooke’s hand touched liis shoulder, “And 
I never said thank you, did I?” 

“Thank you?” Howard repeated, bewildered. 

“It was the action of a brother,” said Brooke. “I mean 
that, I’m serious. Don’t you know what I’m talking about'?’ ’ 

“Yes, I do.” 

“Well, I’ve never forgotten it. It’s stayed in my head. 
And I’ll always be grateful. Why do you look so surprised?” 

“Because, Howard said, “for years I’ve thought that 
you resented it and that you might have gone on resenting 

The door opened on Brooke’s laughter. Harriette in the 
red dress cried, I m sorry j but it’s like sending good 
money after bad. I’d lost you both. Doesn’t anybody want 
a cocktail? Oh, it’s pretty in here now. Ghostly rather. 
Would you like your drink here?’ ’ 

“No. Yes,” Brooke said, “wliichever you like.” 

“In here, then; we never do. Turn up the lights, Howard.” 
She rang tlte bell. “Typewriter satisfactory?” she said to 
Brooke. 

“Bless you. I donT type and I’m ashamed. But as I’ve 
told you, I’m death to machines.” 

Han iette guided him to the fCnole settee; Howard took 
the arm-chair beside the refectory table. “Want me to 
type for you?” Harriette was asking. “I’m quick and I’m 
accurate. One of the things I’m glad I kept up. I took a 
course at college and I’ve never regretted it ” 
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“Thanks,” said Brooke. He meditated. “Love the sound 
of that water. What were you saying, sorry?” 

“Saying I could do any typing you wanted,” 

“Thanks. No; that wouldn’t do, Fm afraid.” 

“Well, there’s an excellent typist in Cannes; an English 
girl; works with American Travel.” 

“Don’t worry, please,” 

Howard, still playing with his own surprise at Brooke’s 
earlier speech, heard the little words go by. Serge brought 
the drinks, Harriette was saying, “To write would be the 
most beautiful release in the world; Fve always wanted to 
write. Write ah my rages and dreams out of me— or that 
damn-fool mood I get when everything seems just too 
funny.” 

It was her party talk. Howard found it embarrassing. 
“But Americans have no feeling for words; and I guess I 
haven’t’’ She said next, “Aren’t you glad you were brought 
up in England?” 

Howard’s eyes moved away from her eager profile and 
Brooke’s courteous frown. He looked at the table beside 
his elbow, where Brooke had arranged his foolscap sheets 
in order. A map lay on the pile of paper. 

“The British,” Harriette said, “drink in poetry witli their 
mother’s'.milk.” " 

It was the map of an island. There were the compass 
points in the lower riglit- hand comer of the page; a delicate 
drawing of a ship in full sail oT the south-west cape. The 
island was shaped like a broad, slanted oak leaf. 

“An island tune,” Howard repeated in his mind. 

“And when they tell me that the poets of to-day have 
found sometliing that the old ones never found, my answer 
is they’d better get on the ball and start losing it.” 

He could have put out Ms hand and picked up the 
map and studied it; he did not like to do this. It was a 
game that he played now, craning his neck a little, trying to 
identify the place. 
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“They are the poets of defeat, wouldn’t you say, Brooke? 
Essentially of defeat.” 

The paper on which the map was drawn looked old 
and yellowish. He could read names printed: main 
harbour; north landing. There was a mountain range 
marked down the centre. 

Brooke was saying, “I’m blessed— or cursed— with a 
good memory. I carry a whole anthology around inside mv 
head.” 

“I envy you that. What would you say was the greatest 
line of verse ever written?” 

“I wouldn’t,” said Brooke, laughing. 

On tlie eastern bulge of the leaf, a little way inland, 
Howard read, “station x”. 

Now Harriette s stream of talk created a false urgency 
about his need to know the name of the island; he fidgeted 
and said. Cold in here, I think,” and nobody answered. 

“But it’s co/f/,” Harriette cried a moment later. She 
looked down the room and shivered. “Howard’s great 
windows. Let’s move, shall we?” She went to the door. 
Brooke opened it for her and stepped back. 

“Brooke, one minute; what’s this place?” Howard asked 
pointing at the map. ’ 

Slowly, having watched Harriette go dowm the hail, 
Brooke turned from the door. He came back to the table* 
;‘This^isiand. It is an island, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” Brooke saM, staring down at it. When he lifted 
his head, the expression of liis face was infinitely gentle as 
though he had to break sad news. 

‘T just wondered where- — ” 

“It’s the island of Leron.” 

“Oh— yeah.” He tried to remember. He did not want 
to fake, the way that Harriette had been faking about the 
poetry , but he had not heard of Leron and he supposed that 
he should know the name. 

Brooke picked up the map, seemed about to hand it 
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of pleasure iu Ms mind. It was, said Merritt to Merritt, a 
small thing. It might have been important to Mm ten years 
ago; not now. 

“Listen, will you?” said Merritt to Merritt. “There’s 
nothing to be gained from this; and if there were, you 
wouldn’t want it. Are we clear on that? Good. Then we 
can stop preening our feathers because the Ambassador 
called us from Paris, can’t we? We can? Good. We 
remember that Henry Dickson has always been our friend, 
do we not? We do? Ah, splendid.” 

His polite, sculptural mask writhed at its reflection in the 
shaving mirror. “And if Henry Dickson thinks that we 
could assist him with our views on the state of Brooke 
Alder’s nervous system, do we care? Do we, we repeat, 
care?” He drew the Ibng-bladed razor across the lather; he 
saw the half-soaped mask fastidiously biting upon the last 
question. There was a smile In the eyes. “So we do care,” 
said Merritt; “very intefesting. And quite ridiculous.” 

When the sneer left the mask, the mask became that of a 
tranquil Ca;sar; wide brow, arched nose, strong mouth and 
cliin. This head was surprisingly set upon a small body; a 
neatly-made body, compact as a packet of cigarettes. (A 
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little man, “Who’s that little man? Fve seen Mm some- 
where.” “Clever little man.” “Brilliant little man.”) 

He finished shaving Mmself, put on a peacock-coloured 
dressing-gown and combed Ms hair. He observed, as he 
liad observed before, that he looked less than fifty; he was 
in fact sixty-two. 

He admitted, because the morning ritual included a self- 
study as accurate as it was ruthless, that Ms life was devoted 
entirely to taking care of Merritt Lodge. In retort to the 
admission, he reminded himself that he had no choice. 
Gentlemen of sixty with weak hearts must take care of 
themselves. Ffe measured out the morning’s dose of pills 
and drank them down with a glass of Vichy water. He 
seated himself in the arm-chair beside the balcony window. 
It was too dully yet for breakfast on the balcony. 

“Does Brooke Alder (we ask ourselves) remember?” 

He shrugged his shoulders at the answer* 

llie newspaper-headlines were fifteen years back in time. 
Whether the story still sounded its echoes in Boston, he did 
not know. He had never gone back to America. He could 
imagine that there were still the little voices: one voice 
murmuring, “Merritt Lodge? Wait a minute, didn’t he 
seduce somebody’s wife?” and another voice filling in the 
names (they were spectacular names, hence the size of the 
headlines): “Yeah, that’s right; she was a patient of his 
and the husband sued him. Got a packet of damages.” 

They could remember nothing; or everything; they did 
not matter. It was not the world’s judgment that stayed 
with him; it was his own. Merritt Lodge would never 
forgive Merritt Lodge. 

Not for the tiling that he had done; but for the blunder 
of letting it be found out; for allowing a piece of stupidity 
to sink a whole career. There was a game that played 
itself over and over again in his mind at morning; a game 
whose opening gambit was made of the words “if you had 
only ” 
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After that, there was a choice of moves, all visible and 
easy; all tantalisingly valid still, after fifteen years; the 
ways by winch he could have avoided his destiny. 

It had been easy to escape; he had had money. It had 
been a smooth readjustment after the uprooting; he had 
had no ties. The expatriate years spent on research had 
been full enough, rewarding enough ; only Merritt knew 
tliat they were not enougli. His European fagade was 
miraculously deceptive. (“Lucky little man.’O Even when 
the state of his heart sent him into retirement, there were 
still those who said that he was lucky; he could afford to 
retire. 

Drinking his second cup of tea, Merritt lifted scornful 
eyebrows. “Recognition? Is that what we would like, by 
any chance? To be recognised by the great American nation 
as The Man who Came Back (courtesy of the U.S. Ambas- 
sador and the Honourable Brooke Alder)? Do we cherish 
some golden, nauseating dream wherein the President thanks 
us personally and we come, august and floodlit, into our 
kingdom? To die in respected harness? Well, if we do, we 
deserve exactly what we get. Which will, in all probability, 
be Brooke Alder’s polite refusal to make an appointment.” 

He glanced at his watch. The time was nine o’clock. He 
went to the telephone. 


VI 

Harriette Rey had, in her own view, suffered from 
insomnia for years. She rang the changes on a series of 
small cylindrical pills in bright colours. Sometimes the 
yellow pills were the most effective; sometimes the blue. 
On this night, the night of Brooke Alder’s arrival, they 
failed her. They pushed her down a little way below the 
surface of drowsiness and left her there. The luminous 
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clock registered its inconsiderate figures; the light shone 
steadily on the branches of the plane tree outside her 
Vvdndow. It was the light that kept her av/ake. Only one 
light would shine there; the light from the green guest- 
room. At four o’clock it was still shining. 

“Perhaps he always sleeps with the liglit on. If I closed 
the shutters I shouldn’t see it; but I can’t breathe, like 
that; I simply can’t breathe.” In her drowsy peevishness, 
she thought that Brooke ought to know this. Then she 
thought that Howard ought to wake up and do sometliing 
about everything. Then she wondered if Brooke were ill; 
at five she did not care if he were dying. At half-past five 
she got out of bed and fastened the shutters. After that 
she began to dream long, tiring, social dreams. 

As usual, she was called at eight-thirty. When Jeanne 
brought her orange-juice and coffee, she would have liked 
to send it away and sleep till noon. But the sunshine 
slammed into the room ; Jeanne had put back the shutters. 
She sat up obediently. She felt dazed and resentful. This 
was a moment to be loved. The look of her wliite room with 
its luxurious efficiencies; the sunlight and the cold orange- 
juice; the beginning of another day, full of telephone-calls 
and plans and people. Harriette despised those who were 
not at their best in the morning. She had trained Howard 
until he too believed that he was at his best in the morning. 
He always came to drink his second cup of coffee with her 
before he had his bath. 

He came now. He looked uncompromisingly healthy 
and seemed several sizes larger than usual. His “How did 
you sleep?” was a routine enquiry. “Howard, I literally 
did not close my eyes. I mean it. I took three pills and 
then another at half-past two; and it simply wasn’t any 
good. I feel terrible. And I’m awfully worried about 
Brooke.” 

“Why?” 

“He kept his light on all night.” 



cigarette from the box on the bedside table. “Your trouble 
is that you got over-tired and excited yesterday. Take it 
easy this morning. There’s no need to worry about Brooke. 
He’s up and around already ; Serge took him his breakfast 
five minutes ago. See?” He came to stroke her cheek. 
“You were imagining things.” 

“I don’t know,” Harriette said with dignity, “why you 
treat insomnia as though it were a ghost story. Can you tell 
me why I should want to say I’ve not slept when 1 have, or 
w% 1 should invent Brooke’s light being on all night?” 

The telephone rang. 

“Mrs, Rey?” It was the smooth comfortable voice of 
Merritt Lodge. “How do you do? I don’t want to disturb 
the great man, but I understand that he’d like to see me.” 

She hesitated. “He has arrived, I imagine?” Lodge said. 

“Yes, he has arrived. But I don’t know anything about 
an appointment with you; was it for today?” 

“There’s no appointment. And I shall be over at Monte 
Carlo ail day. But Fm coming up your way tomorrow 
afternoon and I wondered if I should look in. Say at five 
o’clock?” 

“Will you hold on a moment?” 
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“Is that Lodge?” Howard asked. “Want me to ask 
Brooke?” , , 

“No, darling, I’ll ask him.” Her face was washed and 
made-up; she always ministered to it as soon as she had 


who said often that he had Interesting Looks, now found 
Wm beautiful. Perhaps this was the result of seeing him 
bare-throated, the whole line of the neck, usually interrupted 
by collar and tie. 

“Good-morning, Brooke. Forgive me for rushing in on 
your breakfast, but Merritt Lodge is calling. Would you care 
to see him tomorrow around five? Here? He could stop by.” 

Brooke murmured, “I should of course be delighted. 
But who is Merritt Lodge?” 

“I tliink,” she said, embarrassed, “that he’s a friend of 
Henry Dickson’s.” 

“Oh, yes; I know now. The neurologist with a past. All 
riglit,” Brooke said, “tell him tliat’li do.” 

“Kow did you sleep?” 

StiU smiling, he shook his head. “I haven’t begun yet.” 

“Oh, Brooke. I thought I saw your light. I’m so sorry.” 

“Please. I often work all night and sleep all day.” 

“You were working?” 

He said, “M’m. There’s a great deal going on, you see.” 

“Yes, of course. But — you’re here to rest.” 

“I’ll rest now. I want that typist, though. Can she come 
and collect what I’ve written?” 

“Yes, I’m sure she can. Or could I type it?” 

“No,” said Brooke, his voice now firmly authoritative. 

“If it’s something confidential ” 

He looked amused. “I’ll trust the typist. Can you get 
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her? All right. 1 needn’t see her, I’ve given the envelope to 
Serge. Tell her to take it away and get it done quickly. 
Thank you,” He kissed his hand to her. It was a gesture of 
dismissal Back in the bedroom she said to Howard, “I 
find him a little autocratic.” 

“So does Merritt Lodge by now, I imagine.” 

“Oh my God. Are you still there, Dr. Lodge? I’m so 
sorry. Mr. Alder will see you here to-morrow at five. 
Good-bye. The chip on that man’s shoulder is audible. If 
I were Brooke I wouldn’t see him at all. Now, Millie Bolton. 
Ought she to type something like this?” 

“Like what?” 

“This record; these notes. For your information, he has 
been at them all night. He hasn’t slept a wink. He’s going 
to sleep now.” 

“Okay, darling; you win.” 

“But ought he to give his confidential notes to Millie? 
He says he’ll trust her,” 

“Then that’s all right, isn’t it?” 

“I don’t know that it is.” 

“Cheer up, darling,” said Howard. “Maybe he’ll let you 
type the next lot.” 

“I find you vastly unattractive this morning.” 

“That puts Brooke, Merritt Lodge and myself in the same 
dog-house. A distinguished dog-house. Get some sleep.” 

“I’ll have to call Millie Bolton first.” 

Millie Bolton’s breathy little voice sounded pleased. She 
would come up and fetch the manuscript in her lunch-hour. 

“I could take it down later,” Howard said. “Drop it in 
at the American Travel Office. I pass the door.” 

“No, darling. Millie likes to get out. i’ll give her a 
sandwich here. Now if you’ll just draw the curtains, not 
the shutters. Oh, and ask Serge to give you the envelope 
Brooke gave him. Put it on the table here.” 

“Going to read yourself to sleep with it?” 

“If that’s a joke,” shesaid, “you’ll have to do the laughing.” 
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After he had gone she opened her eyes. The manuscript 
was enclosed in a Manila envelope. It was heavy and 
bulky. The envelope was sealed. 

It seemed to Harriette that she had slept for only a few 
minutes before the soft knock and the delicate, feathering 
footsteps projected Millie Bolton into the room. “Oh, 
Mrs. Rey . . . Did I wake you? They told me to come 
straight up.” 

“Yes, quite right. Draw the curtains, there’s a dear. I’m 
not as lazy as I look; I literally did not close my eyes all 
night. I’ve asked them to send us up some lunch.” The 
sunshine clashed into the room again. “But I do feel 
better,” Harriette thought; she looked about her at the 
things that she liked; yes, it was a second chance at the 
authentic mood of the morning. She made Millie give her 
the hand mirror, powder-puff and lipstick. Millie was 
always Poor Millie in her mind. She was an Englishwoman, 
unmaiTied; somewhere in the thirties. She had good eyes, a 
bad skin, hair Hke hay and a smile of unequivocal sweetness. 
She wore, as ever, a hopsack suit with a pale blue blouse. 
Millie lived in a one-roomed flat looking on a back street 
of Cannes; she said often that she valued her independence. 
At Harriette’s invitation she sat down, choosing the only 
uncomfortable chair in the bedroom. 

“Here it is, Millie. Perhaps you’d better open it, see if 
you can read the handwriting.” 

“Your writing’s ever so easy to read.” 

“This isn’t mine.” 

“Oh?” Millie waited to be told whose it was, 

“I’m afraid,” said Harriette, “that I have to be a little 
mysterious about it. All I can tell you is that it’s a report ; 
notes, important notes. And it’s wanted quite quickly.” 

“Well,” Millie said, “if we’re slack this afternoon I can 
get it started in the office.” 

“No, my dear, don’t do that. It’s confidential; nobody 
should see it but you.” 
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“Then .Fll start it as soon as I get home.” Harriette 
watched the reddish, humble hand opening the envelope. ; 

She could see that there was a considerable script there; I 

written on the same foolscap paper that Brooke had been I 

using in the river-room. The pages looked neat; Millie i 

feathered through them. 

“About ten thousand words there, I should say.” i 

“As much as that?” Could anybody, even Brooke Alder, 
write ten thousand words in a night ? It sounded impossible. i 

“But I’ve never seen such beautiful handwriting; it’s as j 

clear as print. And of course it’s a final draft. No correc- } 

tions, no crossing out.” She put it together neatly and | 

returned it to the envelope. “Tomorrow’s Saturday. I | 

can probably finish it in the afternoon if I get far enough | 

to-night.” She looked a little wistful, as though she | 

expected Harriette to tell her that she need not work at it i 

on her free afternoon. | 

“It is very urgent, Millie. I know that.” | 

“Rlglity ho,” said Millie excruciatingly. 

“And now, while we have our lunch, tell me what’s been 
happening to you.” j 

“Nothing,” Millie said with her sudden endearing smile, 
“ever happens to me.” 1 


vn 

The villa at Antheor was half-wy to completion, Howard 
had little to do here, but he came every day to watch the 
workmen. He had hoped that Brooke Alder Would come 
With him this afternoon. He wanted Brooke to see his 
work; to understand the subtleties in the design, the 
features that would distinguish the small house on its 
pointed peninsula and make it belong to its landscape of 
rock and pine. 
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They were the same subtleties that he had put into every 
plan since he had worked on tliis coast. They were no 
longer original nor surprising, but he had become as 
faitiiful to them as a poet disciplined to the rules of prosody. 
He liked his own convention. 

And he liked tliis stretch of the lower Comiche. It had for 
him a quality of lonely magic that the coast of pleasure 
lacked; it was quiet; and it was honoured, he felt, by war. 
The armies had come ashore on these beaches ; an iron wreck 
still rusted here, its angry shape held fast in the bright 
shallows. Naval guns had blasted the villa on whose site he 
built 

Not a factor that should contribute towards peace of 
mind, yet here alone, watching the house grow, he could 
catch up with a peace of mind mysteriously absent at other 
times and in other places. 

He tramped around the scaffolding, then crossed the 
grave! hump of the peninsula, leaned on the broken 
balustrade and lit his pipe. The horizon was sunny; the 
sea beginning to ruffle with the wind from the east. 

“So that’s how it was,” Howard said to himself, “and 
Fve been wrong all these years. ‘The action of a brother,’ 
Brooke said.” He looked back. 

He saw the doorway of the bar on 52nd Street and himself 
walking in; young Howard Rey, the lucky boy whose luck 
had run out with his father’s money in ’29; a young man 
with good clothes and a grievance; his architect’s training 
cut short; doomed to an office job with a firm of com- 
mercial builders; still haunting, on occasion, scenes of his 
past fun; still recognised by waiters and barmen. 

It was too early for a drink and he knew it; but he knew 
no other short cut away from the heat and liis own gloom. 

He saw, as he came into the shadov'y, air-cooled place, 
that there was a woman sitting at one of the sofa tables. 
When he had settled himself, exchanged the usual greeting 
with the waiter and ordered his drink, he looked at her 
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agam. She was watching him gravely. He resented the 
boimce of his heart against his ribs. 

“Hello, Ines.” 

“Hello, Howard.” 

“Waiting for somebody?” 

“No,” she said with the smile that made the grave beauty 
different, suddenly animal and alive. “I’m not waiting for 
anybody. I was hot and I wanted to think.” 

“I won’t interrupt you.” 

“You may. Please do. I’ve thought.” 

He moved over beside her. Her atmosphere was the 
same: de luxe, controlled, quiet. Nobody ever sat as stdl as 
Ines sat, nor seemed as much at ease with melancholy. 
Her hands were linked upon her Imee; he looked at the left 
hand. 

“That must be the largest diamond outside of Cartier’s 
window,” he said. 

“A little crudely put : yes, I imagine it is.” 

“Are you going to be married?” 

“Yes.” 

“When?” 

“On Thursday. That is what I was thinking about.” 

“Wondering if you’d go through with it, I suppose.” 

“No.” 

“Good,” he said coldly. 

“Howard, you can’t have been in the same mood for two 
years, can you? Or can you? You must be tired of it.” 

“Never mind about me. Tell about you.” 

“Well, I haven’t been in a mood at all; I’ve been in 
California.” 

“What with my being crude and your being cute,” he said, 
“we don’t look like getting far.” 

“No,” said Ines, gazing in front of her at the opposite 
wall, “but that is very natural and next time we meet we 
shall be comfortable and polite. This sort of impact, 
after—”'-. 


millionaire ovemiglit. “Last man I ever expected to hit a 
jackpot,” had been his comment and his mind was still 
making it. And now he was asked to swallow the informa- 
tion that the jackpot included Ines. He began to laugh. 

“Wliat is funny?” she asked gently. 

“If it’s true, it’s funny.” 

She never lost her temper; she didn’t lose it now. She 
said, “Why, Howard?” in the same temperate courteous 
tone. 

“You wouldn’t understand. Do you swear that’s true? 
You’re going to marry Brooke?” 

“Yes. We haven’t announced it because we both like it 
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better tMs way. It will be a quiet wedding and we sail for 
France the same afternoon..” 

“Toliver 

“No; we shall live here. But Brooke wants France for 
the honeymoon; to take me to the South and show me the 
places where he used to go when he was a boy.” 

(“Something catlike about you now; a cat that has 
swallowed its mouse.”) Thinking that, he ceased to be 
jealous of Brooke; he began to worry. He said abruptly, 
“D’you love him?” 

“Ido.” 

The look of possession was gone. There was the old 
look; the dedicated look, so faithful to her younger self 
that he wanted to laugh again. In a moment, he thought, 
she would begin to say softly, 

“Oh no ! It is an ever-fix^d mark 
That looks on tempests and is never shaken.” 

She held the pose, still gazing ahead of her. He thought, 
“If I didn’t know, I guess I could be fooled. But there are 
too many of us who know, aren’t there, Ines? Get four of 
us together (me, Bobby de Wolff, Marshall Grey, Lawrence 
Tobin) and we can go straight through your act without 
getting a word wrong. We did it once last year wfen we 
were drunk. All the lies: the invasion of solitude, and 
Wayne’s life going on in yours, and there being no lies in 
love, and not robbing his memory but enriching it. We died 
laughing. 

“I do see,” he thought, “why you had to take the act to 
California after a time. But wdiat I don’t see is Brooke 
falling for it — wanting to marry it; that’s beginning where 
the rest of us left off. Brooke isn’t so innocent, is he?” 

After another moment, he thought, “Yes, I believe he 
is.” And he heard himself asking, “Is he in New York?” 

She m.ust think it odd that this was his only comment; 
that he did not congratulate her nor say a pretty phrase. 
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But she gave no sign. She said, “Not at the moment. He’s 
in Philadelphia. There’s only one other Alder and that’s 
an uncle in Philadelphia. Nice, to be niariydng somebody 
with only one relation.” 

It was a project bom on one drink, strengthened on two 
and made imperative by three. In the taxi, headed for 
Pennsylvania Station, with the heat and the impeding down- 
town traffic, he asked himself, “Why are you doing 
this?” The answer was firm. It was a thing that had to be 
done. 

Now he remembered the station, at its worst; the heat 
like a dirty wet duster slapped in his face; the weary sweat- 
ing mob, the long lines at the ticket window. Then there 
was the club-car; the commuters going home; raucous 
bonhomie of middle-aged men with money; his own glass 
filled and his resolution dying on him beiiind the drinlcs. 
It died slowly and surely, from Newark to Trenton, from 
Trenton to Broad Street. He walked out under the brassy 
haze of sunset into a city that meant nothing. He went to 
the Barclay Hotel, because once he had been to a wedding- 
reception there. Tliis quest for Brooke was impossible; he 
wasn’t going to pursue it. Back in the bar with Ines, it had 
been an urgent crusade. Now it was silly, impertinent, 
useless. He looked up Mr. Alder in the telephone-book. 
The fact that there were three Mr. Alders was somehow 
stimulating. He got the right house the first time. 

“Hello, Howard?” Brooke sounded incredulous. “Where 
are you?” 

“Oh — in the Barclay Hotel. Passing through. Wondered 
if we could meet.” 

“Why not indeed? You come here. We’ve just finished 
dinner and my Uncle Thomas will take himself to bed in 
ten minutes.” 

In the yellow taxi, Howard said to himself, “You don’t 
liave to do it; you don’t have to say anything.” 

It was a funny house in which to find the new millionaiTe; 
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an old half-bricked house with a wooden porch, on the 
comer of Fortieth Street and Walnut. There was a coloured 
lamp over the porch. Brooke, in his shirt-sleeves, was 
standing under the lamp. He was still odd, Howard saw; 
he wasn’t just a tall black-haired young man whose skin was 
tanned. He looked monumental, peculiar, out of place and 
still unself-conscious. 

“Hello there,” he said softly, “I’m awfully glad to see 
you.” 

“You look fine.” 

“I’m well. Not sure I would be if I had another week in 
this climate.” 

“Awful, isn’t it?’ 

“AwTiil. Tough on us Californians.” 

“Are you an adopted native son? I guess you might be.” 

“No. It was all right for a bit.” 

“Very much all right, I’d say.” 

Brooke grinned at him. 

“How does it feel?” He could not help noticing that the 
shirt was a silk shirt with a monogram, could not help 
noticing the cuff-links and the shoes. 

“Feel? Weil, it was fun,” said Brooke, “magnificent fun. 
Tell you some time. How did you find me?” 

“Hunch,” said Howard. 

“Nonsense.” 

“Well— tell you sometime.” 

(“Meaning as soon as you tell me,”) 

Brooke said nothing of Ines yet. He led Howard through 
the house to a study at the back. It was cool and sombrely 
comfortable. The windows were open, looking into an over- 
grown garden. Brooke had pulled two leather arm-chairs 
up to the windows. “Now, then. How did you know I was 
here?”';- ^ 

“I saw Ines.”,,. ' ■■ , , 

“You did?” He raised his eyebrows. “Then you 
know.” 
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“Yes, Brooke. I know.” He watched the cleft between 

the eyebrows deepen. 

“Well?” Brooke asked quietly. 

“Are you happy?” 

“What do you think?” 

“I asked you.” 

“Pni happier than I ever was in my life. I’ve got every- 
thing. It doesn’t seem fair, does it?” He smiled and shook 
his head; a black lock of hair fell forward. “Unequal 
distribution on a big scale. But you know — it frightens me.” 
He paused, looking at Howard, his face suddenly stiffening 
into anxiety. “You’ve come to tell me something. What?” 

“I sort of have, and t sort of haven’t.” 

Brooke laughed. “Mr. Rey is explicit,” he said to the 
ceiling. 

“Mr. Rey’ll try to be. Listen — we know each other 
pretty well, don’t we? We’ve skipped a year; more than a 
year, but that can’t make much difference. After all we’re 
both grown up.” 

“Oh, undoubtedly grown up,” Brooke murmured, pacing 
to and fro before the bookcases. 

“Well— so— we can talk. You said you wouldn’t marry, 
remember?” 

“And meant it, at the time, out of my great wisdom. 
Being cursed with a good verbal memory, I can recall my 
words. I was advocating marriage on a French pattern; an 
unemotional contract, signed for the purpose of producing 
a suitable family. No?” 

.“Yes.”, , 

“Well?” 

He saw that Brooke’s face was now dazed with laughter. 
“If you’re worried, Howard, I can promise you that’s not 
the type of contract I’m entering into this week.” 

“No. I didn’t imagine it was.” 

“Weil?” Brooke said again. 

“You’re no ordinary man.” 
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“Thanks. But what, if I may be ordinary, simple, dumb, 
are you getting at?” He came back to his chair and 
perched on the arm, drink in hand. 

“This,” How'ard said slowdy. “That I think; — if you do 
get married now — ^you’ll be hellish unhappy in a few years’ 
time.” 

There was a silence. 

“i’ll have to ask you why you think that.” 

“At Yale, you said you didn’t know wdiat you wanted.” 

“Correct, I didn’t. Think I still don’t?” 

(“He’s fencing too; or he’d mention her name. He’s being 
careful not to. He knows wkat I mean.”) 

“No, You’re too new to good fortune.” 

“Mustn’t be pompous,” Brooke said, 

“Thought you’d say jealous. And I’m not. It isn’t just 
because I loved her once.” 

“Quite sure it isn’t?” 

“Well,” Howard fumbled, “if I didn’t know Ines, I guess 
I’d have fewer ideas on the subject.” 

“You have yet to tell me your ideas.” 

“I know. I feel it’s damned impertinent of me to try and 
give you advice; but here’s the point. You’ve just begun to 
crack the world wide open. And I’m glad for you. But I 
think you’ve still got a kind of innocence about yourself, 
and about, well, maybe about women too.” 

“Put your mind at rest on that worry,” said Brooke, “I’m 
not innocent about w'omen.” 

“Not that way.” 

“Then what way?” 

“In — in seeing them for what they are.” 

“Explain,” Brooke said in a colder voice, 

“You’re an oiitsixe person with outsize ideas. Nobody 
who’s stock-size will ever be any real use to you. You can’t 
measure down to stock-size situations.” 

*‘What makes you think,” the cold voice asked, “that I’m 
inviting them?” 
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Howard swallowed. “Ines won’t stay your course.” 

“Mean shell be bored with me in two years’ time?” 

“Not bored, necessarily. But just because she’s beautiful 
and articulate doesn’t mean that she’s got your brains or 
your stamina. I can see you with two kinds of wife,” he 
said, gaining courage, “either with a placid cow who’ll 
give you children, and house-keep; or with a genuine 
dynamiter like yourself. Notliing in between would seem to 
me to be any good.” 

Brooke nursed one knee and stared into the garden. 
“After all, it’s Idndly meant,” he said, as though he were 
talking to himself. 

“How long have you known her?” 

“You should know. I met her with you, up at Yale.” 

“For five minutes.” 

“Yes, for five minutes. And that had to last me nearly 
three years.” 

“Are you telling me you fell in love with her then?” 

“Certainly.” 

“M’m,” said Howard. “Yes, so did a lot of other 
people.” 

“You don’t think that’s news to me, do you?” 

“No.” 

“Then what do you think? What’s the thing that you 
won’t say?” 

Floward was silent. 

“Ines,” said Brooke, “is, I believe, the only person I’ve 
ever met who is completely honest, completely truthful.” 

(“1 fell for that line too.”) 

“So you can disgorge your dark secret, whatever it is, and 
you’ll find that I know it already.” The voice was still cold; 
the eyes scornful 

“Oh hell,” Howard said. He found that his weariness 
had cauglit up with him, that the effect of the drinks was 
now only a steady dullness inside liis head. He stood up. 
“All I can say is that I beg you not to do it,” liis own voice 
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was BOt cold, it was merely tired and toneless. “I mean 
that. She’d break you to pieces and she won’t stay to pick 
the pieces up. She doesn’t love you, she can’t love any- 
body, she only loves everybody.” 

. “Quiet, will you?” Brooke snapped. 

“Wait a minute. It’s not her fault. It isn’t a game any 
more; it’s like an illness. It runs to a regular pattern.” 

I "'“Quiet.” . ■ 

“No. I can’t keep quiet, you see, because I know. I 
could quote the things she says to you. I could write all her 
letters to you, including the last, it’s the most beautiful of 
the lot, the one where she says she can’t go on loving you 

because something ” Brooke had grasped him above 

the elbows and the last sentence was shaken out of him. 
“Something-broke-a-long-time-ago-when-Wayne-died.” 

“You’ll have to go now, I’m afraid. I’ll get you a taxi. 
Come along.” 

“You fool. I came here to tell you just that, don’t you 
see? I had to get myself drunk to do it.” He was struggling 
with Brooke all the way to the door, “I didn’t have any 
■ business here. 1 wasn’t passing through.” 

:j “That’s all right, Howard. Come along.” 

li “If you think I’m the only one, ask Marshall, ask Larry.” 

“Quiet, please. And I’m grateful to you,” Brooke said, 
“for taking so much trouble.” 

Leaning on the balustrade between the half-built house 
at Antheor and the sea, Howard Rey knocked out the 
ashes from his pipe. 

“That’s how it was,” he said to himself. “The action of 
a brother. But it didn’t look like it at the time.” 

He strolled towards his car. “Being young was a silly 
business, all the same. If Ines was a whore, I was a puppy. 
And there are moments when Brooke still makes me feel 
a little like a puppy. He did last night. I understand 
rather less than half of what he talks about. That Greek 
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island. Leron; I guess ifs Greek. And according to 
Brooke I ought to know.” 


VIII 

When Harriette came out on to the upper terrace at half- 
past four, Brooke was there. She had thought that he was 
still asleep upstairs. He waved and came slowly towards 
her under the plane tree. 

“Hello, did you catch up on your sleep?” 

“Oh, yes, I always can.” He smiled at her, his eyes looked 
very blue and the whites of the eyes had a bluish tint. 
“What would you like to do?” she asked him. “Work all 
finished?” 

“No, certainly not. But 1 can’t work yet. It becomes a 
little difficult now.” He paused abruptly. 

“Would you like to come for a drive?” 

“What were you preparing to do? You look,” he said, 
“as though you were going into elegant places.” 

“In fact, I usually go to tlie Casino for an hour around 
now. But I’d sooner take you driving.” 

“Fd like to come to the Casino,” said Brooke. 

“Really?” 

“Truly.” 

“Ought you to?” 

“Why not? Afraid I’ll get into trouble?” 

“I was thinking of the people,” she said. “There are 
always people, and if you go into the rooms you’ll have to 
produce your passport and sign your name.” 

He was still laughing at her. “I can sign my name, 
Harriette; it’s only when Fm very tired that I make an X 
instead.” : ■ ■ 

“Oh Brooke, you know what I mean. You came here 
to be quiet.” 
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“Quiet, not invisible. Besides,” he hesitated, “time’s very 
short. I’d like to see as much as I can here.” 

“Including the Casino?” 

“Including the Casino.” 

“Fine, then. Howard usually stops by there at half-past 
six to see if I’m ready to leave.” 

As they walked across the courtyard, she said, “But how 
short is time? Can’t you stay more than a week?” 

“I don’t know,” said Brooke. “I’ll find out, but I don’t 
know.” His voice and manner were abstracted now. She 
felt as though he had withdrawn from her behind a glass 
screen. She said to the screen, “The typist came to get your 
notes; did Serge tell you? She hopes to finish them to- 
morrow.” 

“My notes? Oh, yes, thank you.” He did not sound 
interested. 

In the car, his silence lasted so long that it embarrassed 
her. She said, “Do you like to gamble?” and then felt 
foolish. Brooke appeared to be thinking out his answer. 

“Not really, not now. 1 used to. It belongs to time past. 
The people interest me. But the game ... I have to get 
myself into a mood where it matters.” 

“I love it, I’m afraid. Howard doesn’t.” 

“No, he wouldn’t,” Brooke said alSectionately. 

“How do you think he looks?” 

“Howard? Very well.” The tone of his voice was formal. 

“Sometimes 1 worry that he doesn’t have enough to do.” 

“Yes,” said Brooke, “1 should think you might.” It was 
not the answer that she bad expected and she found it 
offensive, being used to reassuring compliments, that 
included marriage to herself as a guarantee of happiness. 
She said at once, “Oh, tell me if I drive too fast, won’t you? 
Howard tells me you dislike speed.” 

“It’s more the theory of speed that I dislike than the 
practice. If I’m in a car, I like it to go quickly, because that 
is what it’s supposed to do,” 
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“But you’d prefer BOt to be in a car?” 

“Not quite. I’d prefer not to be in a world of cars.” 

She said brightly, “The old coaching days?” 

He did not answer; his silence began to weigh upon her 
again. She thought, “And I’ve always said that Brooke 
Aider was easy to talk to. He’s only half here. I guess he’s 
worrying. Well he might. And why he wants to let himself 
in for the Casino, where he’s bound to be recognised — and 
probably bound to meet people who’ll ask him questions — ■ 
well, it isn’t up to me to stop him. Anyway, thank God- 
after the lie I told Tatiana — that she’s over at St. Tropez 
with Liesci and Lucas. But there’ll be somebody. There 
always is.” 

They came along the sea-road. The wind now blew 
strongly from the east; white waves ruffled the sparkling 
surface; hard white clouds strung out above the islands and 
hurried over; it was an afternoon of curt brilliance. In the 
harbour basin the masts were swaying, the boats at anchor 
jostled and creaked. 

Stations reserves aux usagers du Casino,'* Brooke read 
aloud as Harriette parked the car. “What an atrocious word 
for the French to coin. ‘Usagers’ is the impurest pure 
American, isn’t it?” 

She experienced a slight arching of resentment, which 
came every time that others spoke against America. She 
allowed herself to be passionately unpatriotic when she 
wanted to be, herself but nobody else. And she still thought 
of Brooke as a foreigner, and foreigners shouldn’t. 

Brooke strolled after her, through the foyer where two 
jugglers were entertaining a tea-time audience, between the 
glass show-cases to the glass doors. While he produced his 
passport and signed his name, he did not appear to notice 
their effect, nor that people coming out of the doors halted 
to stare at him. The man who gave him his card bowed 
and said, “Monsieur Alder, thank you very much.” 

“Going to play?” Harriette asked him at the caisse. 
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“I don’t know.” He took out liis wallet and put down 
some money in the same absent-minded manner. It was a 
great deal of money for a man who had not made up his 
mind to play, there were JSfty thousand francs and a line of 
ten-dollar notes. 

He waved her benignly towards the chemin-de-fer 
“Don’t woriy about me. ni just stroll around.” 

There was no reason why his presence in the rooms should 
affect her. The game was as a rule proof against outside 
influences and distractions. Now she found herself glancing 
back over her shoulder at the brass rail, expecting to see 
him leaning there, watching her. She did not see him. It 
W’as an uneasy session. She passed a bank that ran five 
times more, she had only to say “Banco” to be met with an 
eight or a nine from the shoe; somehow this went on being 
Brooke Alder’s fault. Presently she picked up her remaining 
chips and left the game. 

On her way to the bar she saw him standing by a roulette 
table where there were few players. It was the table whose 
minimum stake was five hundred francs, 

“Hello,” he said, “are you the kind of gambler who 
mustn’t be asked how it goes?” 

“I’m not, and it doesn’t. Howard will be here in a 
minute. Would you like to give me a glass of champagne?” 

“ Vingt-neiif, impair et passe” said the croupier at the 
table, .■;■■■■■ 

“That would be my number,” said Brooke idly. She 
saw, lying alone on the number twenty-nine, the plaque 
whose design was like that of a fried egg, the plaque worth 
five thousand francs. Pie collected his spectacular dividend, 
over-tipped the croupiers by a hundred per cent and 
foliowed Harriette. They sat down beside the window. 
“But you’re sure you don’t want to go on playing?” she 
besought him again. 

“No, I promise you. I wasn’t really playing. But, just 
now and again, there is something babyish about it that 
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appeals to me.” He ordered lier champagne and a tomato- 
juice for himself. Two Englishmen were standing at the 
bar; she saw one, advised by the other, turn quickly to stare. 

Brooke played with a white oblong plaque, value fifty 
thousand, and said musingly, “More fun as a toy like this 
than as accustomed cash.” 

“Oh, I can enjoy the accustomed cash as well as the next 
woman.” 

She was surprised by his meditative look, by the deepen- 
ing of the lines on his forehead. She might have said some- 
thing idiotic. She hurried on, “But I see what you mean. 
They’re gay, aren’t they? The milks most of all. And they 
seem such a lot, of course I belong to the days of the five- 
franc minimum. One could write a gambler’s autobiography 
and call it ‘When Milles were Hundreds’.” 

She knew that she ought to be enjoying herself, sitting 
here with Brooke Alder; there were people all over Europe 
and America who would ask nothing better. She was not 
enjoying herself. His courteous solemnity made her sound 
silly. She could not stop chattering. 

“Absurd to think of it as more, when really it’s just the 
same value as it ever was. I suppose I’ve got so used to the 
higher cost of living that I go right on thinking that the cost 
of gambling has risen too.” 

“One’s expenditure,” said Brooke, “is constitutional 
after all.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Don’t you find that you spend the same amount of 
money wherever you are, whatever you’re doing?” 

“Why no, I’m sure I don’t. Howard and I — if we hVed 
in America, we couldn’t afford to live as we do here.” 

He wore the look of a patient instructor. “That isn’t 
quite what I meant. I was talking about your expenditure, 
not what you get for it.” 

“I don’t understand.” 

(The little Austrian woman in the little black satin suit 
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had recognised him now; she was indicating him excitedly to 
her fat blonde neighbour.) 

Brooke said, “By the time one has grown up, one has 
determined one’s rate of spending. It’s part of one’s 
character, and it doesn’t vary. It isn’t really affected by 
living rent-free, or by being left a fortune. Doesn’t matter 
how one gets rid of it, one always gets rid of the same 
amount.” 

“You mean that an extravagant person will always find 
opportunities to spend?” 

“Yes. And a thrifty person to save. If you think about 
it, you’ll probably find that you always spend the same 
amount. And you always will” 

“Would you call yourself extravagant, Brooke?” 

“I suppose so. If I am, I always was, even when I didn’t 
have anything to be extravagant v/itli.” He flipped one 
plaque on another, (“Millionaire’s tiddly-winks.”) 

“It’s ill the state of mind,” he said, “not in the ledger.” 

■ ‘I don’t believe, ” Harriette said, “that I’m either mean or 
extravagant. I figure I’m reasonable about money.” 

Brooke laughed gently. “Nobody is, my dear.” 

. “Nobody?” ' 

“Money isn’t a thing about which we can be reasonable.” 

“Why:not?”;'.'- 

He looked as though he might yawn. “Because we have 
exaggerated its importance so enormously.” 

(“Fine talk, rich man’s talk.”) 

“When you say ‘we’?” she began. 

“I meant the world, the whole world. We’ve got its 
meaning out of proportion.’' 

“How, may 1 ask?” She felt again the arching of re.seiit- 
ment, the fussy prelude to taking offence. 

“I can give you plenty of illustrations,” said Brooke. 
“Might begin with the little neurologist, what’s his name? 

Merritt Lodge. Take Lodge. And take ” he named 

the two people concerned. “Well, what could be more 
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absurd than to sue a man for money because he has 
abstracted your wife — and get it?” 

“But I don’t call it absurd, the Court awarded damages. 
How else could Merritt Lodge have paid damages?” 

“He might have returned the wife. No, seriously, 
Harriette, you’d call it a sane procedure?” 

“I don’t see anything insane about it,” she said, draining 
her glass. 

; “You don’t?” 

“No. Well, go on, How else do we exaggerate the 
importance of money?” 

“By everything we say and do. Look at the way that it 
always clinches an argument. ‘After all, I pay, don’t I?’ 
establishes divine right.” 

“Not divine right, just a right.” 

“It’s the last word, you’ll agree?” 


“All ot It, not your view of it. Money twists its way into 
every situation, if you w^ant to add the final opprobrimn 
to an adulterer, you’ll say that the wronged husband 
frequently paid for Ins meals. Respectability, on the other 
hand, is emphasised by solvency.” 

“Why shouldn’t it be?” 

Brooke did not answer. He said, “You’ll remember the 
man who owes you fifty dollars for longer than you’ll 
remember the motorist who swerved to avoid running over 
your dog. Find a quarter on the floor of a taxi, hand it to 
the driver and youlJ. feci as honest as you do when you tell 
a difficult truth for the sake of integrity.” 

Harriette interrupted him; “Those feelings are very 
human, aren’t they?” 
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“Oh yes, I didn’t say that they weren’t.” 

“Because money has become an essential, well, an 
essential part of humanity’s fabric.” 

“That,” said Brooke, “is precisely what I’m complaining 
of. Here’s Howard.” 

“Last person I expected to see here,” was Howard’s 
greeting. “You look rested.” 

(“So would anybody who’d won a hundred and seventy- 
five milk in one shot. And my goodness, how I dislike his 
talk about money. It’s got a real Left-wing flavour.”) 


IX 

Millie Bolton had kept the Manila envelope on her desk 
all the afternoon. Now she was seated at her typewriter 
in the little back room that looked out on to the Boulevard 
de la Republique. It was a chint 2 y little room. English 
suburbia had put a foot down here. Millie had made 
herself a pot of Indian tea; now she drank the tea and took 
the script from its envelope. 

The handwriting was certainly a man’s, it was small, 
strong and legible. He made Greek e’s and the stroke of 
each d curved back with a flourish. Millie believed that she 
could tell character from handwriting and it amused her 
now to attempt a sketch of the personality behind the 
script. She decided that he was kind, that he had conquered 
Natural Impulsiveness with Great Self-Control. “Not a 
person who loves easily,” she added. Since he was a friend 
of the Reys, she could fill in his background. He belonged 
to that glamorous group, all colour and cosmopolitanism. 

Mrs. Rey had said that these were notes, a report of 
some kind. Mrs. Rey was wi'ong. Or if these were indeed 
notes, they were the oddest notes that Millie had ever 
read. And there was no heading, merely the fi.gure 1 at 
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the top of the first page. She put the paper and the two 
carbons into the machine. Her fingers moved and the small 
regular noise began: 


1 

Whe?i the sun came up^ I could see the detail of the beach. 





When the sun came upj, I could see the detail of the beach. 
We were anchored to the south-west of Tropic Side^ just 
off the Cape., 

The sea was breaking on long white floors of sand. To 
the wests Inland behind the dunes, I could make out theiirst 
foothills of the mountain range that forms a spine ,i-unning 
up the centre of the island. With the mist still holding off 


dunes and white beaches, pointing out into the water. ,It 
looks as though there were no more of the island than this. 

I have felt so often that I must go ashore here, at morning 
and alone, and I have never done it until today. Today 
was disturbing. I didn’t know why they had called me 
back; I felt oddly out of touch. And I mrist not. If there 
were trouble on the island, I should want all my faculties, 
all my understanding, all of me — ^for what it is worth— to 
beready. 

There was a blur of unreality about this return. There- 
fore, I said to me, take things easily now you are here. Do 
what you have always wanted to do when you first sight 
Leron, take the dinghy and go ashore on South-West 
Beach. Feel the island under your feet again, sit and stare 
at all of it in your mind until it comes truly into focus. It 
is the only place that matters, you know that. 

They let the boat down, and I rowed in to the shore. I 
heard the soft, tearing noise of the waves on the beach grow 
louder. 1 might be the only man coming to a new world, and 
this might be the first landfall, fresh and mysterious from 
the hand of God. 

I shipped my oars and jumped out into the water. I 
splashed through the shallows, pulling the boat. She was 
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heavy when I began to haul her up the beach, I saw the 
track of her keel and the shapes of my own footprints 
disappearing in the wet sand. I came to firm sand, studded 
with small tender shells and traced with rags of sea-wced, 
I let the boat lie. Ahead the dunes rose to a height that cut 
off any further view; they have spiked crowns of awkward 
grass and dry pink tlowers. 

I threw myself down in a hollow of the sand. Whatever 
lay ahead, it was infinitely good to be here again. This is 
the beach of boyhood, where Peter and I used to light drift- 
wood fires; it is the beach of love and youth where 1 used to 
meet Valdes secretly. It is not only the beginning of the 
island, it is the beginning of me. When I long for Leron, 
I want this most of all. Perhaps the true meaning of nostalgia 
is not hankering after a place, but after the person one used 
to be, . 

When I was that boy, I thought, I used to take Leron for 
granted. Did i en \7 his rapturous irresponsibility, his 
innocence, his casual adventures here? Perhaps 1 did. But 
the urgency of the moment cut off his image. I knew that 
I must get the island image clear, get this odd sense of 
unfamiiiarity out of the Way, and then sail on towards 
Main Harbour to meet the thing that waited. 

What could it be? My mind went up the beach, over the 
crests of the dunes, exploring Leron, I saw the whole map 
of it as though my spirit hung above it like a haw^k in the 
wind. I saw the misty north, the peak of White Wall, a 
spear-head against the sky; I saw the wooded slopes above 
North Landing and the sea-fog lying below those trees. 
I saw the plateau that we call the Mine; 1 saw the beauty 
of the Capital City that is built upon Main Harbour; I saw 
the fiat New Lands in the east and the palms on Tropic 
Side. 

What could attack the island now, and 1 not there? 

Like the hawk, my mind stooped on the possible sources 
of fear. There w^as the Lake, there v/as Station X. Nobody 






US, 

Yet we owe our heritage to the Lake. It is because of the 
Lake that all the island history came to be. Because of the 
Lake, when the world destroyed itself, Leron lived, I tried 
to picture the island as it was, before those days, when the 
Leronese natives lived undisturbed on Tropic Side, knowing 
nothing of war, nothing of civilisation; fishermen and fruit- 
farmers, a brown idle band whose ruler was Julian, the first 
Claimant. But of course I could not imagine it. Any more 
than I could picture the time when the first men landed 
here. 

How long ago, now. Back before the dawn of the Second 
Civilisation. Then, out of the world that was perishing from 
the new' weapons, the ship came and the first men came 
bearing what treasures they could save, and founded the 
Regime and made the beginning. 

Because of the Lake. 

It was the emanation from that dark underground sea 
that had saved Leron from the new weapons. And still, 
I thought, it saves the world from war. And when I call it 
the source of fear, when I wonder now whether this thing 
that threatens us comes from the Lake, what precisely do 
I mean? Do I mean that the Lake might fail, that today, 
for the island as for the world, there can be no more 
Leronite? 

Oh nonsense, I said to myself, there will always be 
Leronite. Our scientists have promised us that. I stared at 
the Lake in my mind. 

We have the records of how it looked when they first 
found it, the monstrous and surprising sea lying between 
the craters on the Western Side, with the tall coloured mist 
pouring upward off its surface and the same sulphurous 
smell that hangs there today. I couldiTt really imagine that, 
either. The Lake is invisible now and it is the custom to 
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Speak of the Mine instead. I conid only look with the eyes 
of the contemporary islander, who sees the desert dotted 
*: with man-made molehills and the five lall to\rcrs. The con- 

temporary islander takes the Mine for granted. But the 
Lake is ihere: three hundred feet below; and from that 
hidden surface the niachineiy set in motion by the towers 
‘ draws up the secret miracle; the answer to all the new 

weapons that man, even in the Second Civilisation, could 
devise, the salvation and protection that is named Leronite. 

Why, then, was I troubled when I thought of the Lake? 
‘'■You know, don’t you?” I said to myself alone on the 
■; : beach. “Because it is total power. But it never frightened the 

’ first men. They saw that they were in possession of total 

power, power to restore mankind, power to save it. 

' ; Generations were to pass before the effect of Leronite on 

1 1 the world could be known. Those men died long before 

I ‘ their work prospered. But their vision \vas steady and 

f ; faithful. Isn’t yours?” 

i . To that question I could say, “Yes. I know, I mean, that 

i } the island system is the only perfect system in which 

L humanity can live. I know that the world, restored and 

f healed, gone back to its old ways, still sees us as the holders 

1 1 of the perfect heritage. And 1 love Leron with all my heart. 

? Perhaps that is why I am afraid for it.” 

; “Afraid for it?” The far phantoms of the first men 

threw my words back at me. “How can you be afraid? 
r'- The Charter endures today. That first Charter, all those 

years ago, made by us. It established what you inherit, 
the moneyless commumty, the makers, the agreement to 
work in the necessary trades, the refusal to admit progress 
as the answer to mankind’s srdvation. It established the 
I ' Government that you lead today, the Council of Advisers. 

I It gave you your title, the Guardian of the Law. How can 

! you be afraid?” 

^ “But look,” i argued with them inside my head, “it is 

not a craven fear. I know how much we. owe to you; how. 


I 



Don’t you see that? YonmmtJZThat’^'^ 

I flung my challeiiige at the long waves breaking, at the 
Sm th unheard. “All right,” I said to 

because of k” “ “ 

Sources of fear. After the Lake, Station X. That is in 
r University Town, 

w-’fls'lf guarded, behind higli 
be scientists, I said to myself, and there 
must be (though on this my brother Peter would certainly 

SurX^dirr we know how to handle them! 

Surely the Council could let no danger come to Leron 

fiom Station X? But Station X would always haunt me 

LloveT^^^^^’ ^ troublous anachronism upon the map that 

h wulked to and fro on the beach. This was 

better,^ the disturbing sense of a dream had begun to fade 

peXps^Mtldn lines again, and there was 

diffiS TdofJ7t “ that I had found it 

Qimcuit to do so after my sojourn in the world thou^^h T 

encountered this diflicuity bef^e. 

^ “The Guardian’s obligations,” I repeated to mvsdf r 

a™ 

vou wre fi - tv -?.l S R"“™ber when 

aides to mdt0 you I Yon believed that the Guardian 
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should be ceHbate and superhman, like a priest, that he 
should be a cross between a god and a machine if he were 
to do his work well.” 

I stood still at the edge of the sea, reminded that I was 
impatient and hungry for Valdes, that by this chosen loiter- 
ing I was postponing the moment for which I ached. But 
the heavy sense of responsibility held me here a few minutes 
longer ; it was as though I couldn’t move until I had explored 
further in my mind. 

If 1 had been Guardian two hundred years ago, I should 
have known whence trouble would come. From the storm- 
cciitre of Tropic Side, from the possibility of a Claimant’s 
Revolution. There have been three in the island’s lifetime. 
But not today, I thought. There’ll be no more Revolutions; 
Tropic Side is a harmless playground, a playground for 
foreigners; and Julian (direct descendant of that first 
Julian? Perhaps. Nobody knows for certain), what is 
Julian but an entertainer? The man who barters the 
pleasures of Tropic Side as we barter Leronite? He wouldn’t 
make trouble, even if he could. 

The Claimant’s story was one of the early developments 
on Leron. It was, I suppose, inevitable that the original 
native ruler should try to get his own island back and should, 
when he failed, hand on the tradition of discontent to liis 
descendants. The Revolution always had as its basis the 
return of Leron to the world. The world, slowly emerging 
from Its self-imposed wreckage, had an attraction for the 
strong succession of Claimants whose last rebel died two 
hundred years ago. Those men wanted money on the 
island, trade instead of barter with the two hemispheres. 
And they went on trial and the Regime survived. 

And it is ludicrous, I said to myself, to think that Julian, 
today’s Julian, could possibly bring tikt old grievance into 
into the air again. I knew him too well. The traditional 
world-hankering from Tropic Side had evolved and 
mellowed long before he was bom. What he had now was 
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what he liked to have; the foreign ships coming in on 
summer nights; the glass palace where he entertained the 
world-visitors, his little lighted kingdom that was built for 
fim and for nothing else. Julian liked his life and I could be 
sure also that he loved Leron because Leron let him live 
it. In the world, he would have been subject to the operators 
from the Western hemisphere, a paid impresario. Here 
he was king of his small territory; he could say No to any- 
body and he could, if he wished, turn every foreigner off 
Tropic Side without consulting the Council. That privilege 
dates from the first case brought against the new men by 
the jfirst Claimant; he who said, “Leron belongs to me”. 
Their reply was, “No, it belongs to us, but we grant you the 
possession of your own territory with the right to rule it as 
you please, provided that it keeps the peace.” 

“No threat from Julian in my lifetime,” I repeated, “that’s 
impossible.” I knew, of course, that there did exist on 
Tropic Side a small ch'que whose hobby was to keep the old 
grievance alive. The few white people who live south are 
eccentrics; and this was an eccentric’s game that they 
played. They debated the Claimant’s case; they set up the 
ancient argument in terms of International Law; they read 
papers on the history of the Revolution. They were led by 
an elderly lawyer called Amyas. Julian despised them, 
though they used his title pedantically and boasted that they 
could prove the direct line of his descent. 

Could they, that odd, dwarfish band of experts, put their 
theory into practice? I couldn’t imagine its happening. I 
couldn’t imagine anybody taking them seriously. Certainly 
Julian did not, except last year when he asked me if I could 
get them off the island. He was a little more serious than 
usual that night; he had found that they incliided among 
their capers a project called the blue-print, a complete plan, 
they alleged, for turning Leron over to the world in our life- 
time. But it was a game, I said, part of the game; it wasn’t 
dangerous. 

c* 


That verdict I held to now. And as I restated it, banishing 
Tropic Side from my mind, I saw that the sun was stronger; 
a sharp blue shadow lay along the hull of my ship, standing 
olfshore. Time to be going. I shoved the dinghy down tlie 
beach and out through the first waves. 

The dazzle on the waters all around me made everything 
unreal again. To right and left in the blue hollows, little 
stars of refracted light were shining and brealdng. I was 
rowing my boat through eternity. And were those the cold 
far voices of the first men talking still? Perhaps the cry of 
the gulls made the voices. There was one voice telling me 
that I must rest, but tliat was hallucination; a trick; how 
could I rest now? 

Were these perhaps my own doubts asking, “How strong 
are you? How much of a man are you? Could you put all 
your strength between Leron and the danger that threatens 
it? And know that your strength would win? Or, if the 
island perished, could you rebuild it again? Out of your 
own mind, with your memories, your beliefs, your energies, 
working like coral insects to restore the fabric? Could you 
do this, Guardian of the Law?” 

“I could. I’d have no choice. There is no other way.” 

“And if the thing that is wrong comes from a different 
source? If it comes from within? From a flaw in the 
pattern of Leron itself? What then?” 

I knew the answer to that one, “If it were so, and it could, 
I suppose, be so, then the remedy is in the Charter. It is 
the Regime itself that must go on trial.” 

Now I felt as though I had resolved the last doubt, seen 
thelast vision. I was back in a reality of sunshine and salt 
water. I was rowing under the stern of my own sliip, looking 
up at tlie faces of my own men along the rail 
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We had exchanged signals with Main Harbour. A vessel 
of Coast Patrol, with the Deputy-Guardian on board, would 
meet us off Peregrine. It is a two-hour cruise from South- 
West Cape to Peregrine. We struck rough weather here, 
but the sun still shone and I stayed on deck, watching the 
high seas sway up to us and past us, the horizon pressing 
downward, the little tilted coastline that was Leron. 

Peregiine now. A pyramid of reddish cliffs and tawny 
rocks with the white waves at their foot and the white sea- 
birds as small as butterflies about the crest. The long grey 
craft of Coast Patrol was wallowing, bows under. I stood 
by the rail and watched the small boat riding the swell. 
Peter was there; I could see his head and shoulders hunched 
low, the glitter of the sun on his hair and on the gilded 
epaulettes; his aide was with him. 

It is hard for me always to gi'eet him again thus, with the 
men of the crew standing to attention, with the fonnal salute 
and the handshake. 

While I am in the world, because Peter can never make 
that journey with me, I do not feel as though I had a brother. 
And I have a haunting fear that one day I shall come back 
to find him gone. (Gone where? Gone, why? Peter would 
not leave the island.) And I think, I said to myself, as all 
the hands came up to the salute, I’ve never been so glad to 
see him before. I have piled up anxiety in my head, I have 
drowned in thought alone and now to find him standing 
before me is too violent a relief. Peter has the face of an 
irritable seraph; he looks enormous in his Legion unifomi. 
Women love him hopelessly and he loves them all for 
twenty-four hours each. The only woman whom he could 
have loved for longer is Valdes, the three of us know that. 

Peter’s formality broke down as we reached the top of 
the companion-way. He slapped my back hard. “You’ve 
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been away too long, blast you ” he said alfectionately, “Fd 
forgotten what you looked like.” 

“How long have I been gone?” 

“Nearly four months.” 

“It’s too much, Peter. I. swear I won’t do the world 
journey again.” 

“Ah, that sounds like sense.” 

He shut the door of the saloon behind us and flung oflf 
his wet greatcoat. There was wine on the table. We 
poured two glasses and drank. For one frightening moment, 
as he raised his glass, I saw that the blur of unreality lay 
upon him also. I wanted to call him by another name. I 
put my hand to my forehead. 

“Are you ill?” he asked me quickly; he grasped my arm 
above the elbow. 

“No, I’m all right. The world mixes me up, I think. 
Who is Howard?” I said. 

“Howard? Never heard of him.” 

“Funny ; it was on the tip of my tongue to call you Howard 
instead of Peter,” 

“Well, you can if it makes you feel better,” he said, but 
he was watching me anxiously. 

“Fm all right,” I repeated. “It’s been this way, a little, 
ever since we sighted Leron. I couldn’t be losing my 
memory, could I?” 

“No, it isn’t that.” He refilled his glass. I stared steadily 
at his profile and the odd moment went over. “But you 
know,” he said, perching on the table, “it was time we 
called you back. Even if none of this had happened.” 

“None of what, Peter?” 

He grimaced. “It isn’t a pretty homecoming at all.” 

“No, that 1 understood. Can you tell me what has gone 
wrong, what the threat is?” 

“1 can tell you some of it now. The Council will tell you 
the rest. We’re meeting at Dalzano’s house.” 

“At Ste Croix? Not at the Capital?” 
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“No. Better not, we thought.” 

“Not put in. at Main Harbour at all?” 

“No. There’s serious trouble, two distinct factions.” 

They were heavy words. And yet it seemed that I had 
expected to hear them. 

“And when you’ve heard me and the Council,” Peter 
said, staring at the tip of his boot, “you’ll hear the rest from 
Valdes.” 

“She’ll be at Ste Croix?” 

“No, old boy, she won’t. She’ll wait for you at North 
Landing,” 

Valdes is a member of the Council. More, in my absence 
she has always shared authority with Peter. I doubt that 
he would take any important step without consulting her. 

“Why that?” I asked. 

“Would you rather meet Valdes, for the first time for 
months, at an emergency Council meeting, or alone?” 
Peter snapped. 

“My wishes don’t enter into this. Nor do hers. If there is 
serious trouble and the Council meets, Valdes should be 
there.” 

He said more patiently, “No, it isn’t quite like that. 
There’s no Council decision to be taken, you see. The thing 
has happened. We’ve no choice,” 

“Where did it begin? What is it?” 

“It began from Tropic Side,” he said, “and it’s 
Revolution,” 

After that it felt like an hour before either of us spoke 
again. 

Then I heard myself saying calmly, “World Revolution? 
The case against Leron?” 

“Yes. The Claimant’s case,” 

“Julian for Claimant?” 

“Who else?” 

“He wouldn’t do this.” 

“He has done this.” 
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“Why?” 

“We don’t know. It looks like a foreign scheme; why he 
fell in with it remains a mystery.” 

“When did it begin?” 

“A week ago. But the blue-print must have been in 
existence a long time.” 

(The blue-print; Julian’s anxiety and myself .saying “But 
it’s only a game.”) 

“i knew about the blue-print,” I said. 

Peter’s fist crashed on the table, “You nnd Valdes? God’s 
truth, what am I to hear next?” 

“Why,” I said, “Julian told us both. A year ago. It was 
the toy of Amyas and his little gang; that’s all.” 

“Yes. That was all And that was enough, once it was 
put into operation, to split Leron in half in a week. God, 
they’ve been clever.” He got up and paced, seeming to 
grow larger, as always in time of strong emotion. 

“Money on the island,” he flung at me. “Money minted 
on Leron. Silver coins with your head on one side and 
Julian’s head on the other. The mine-workers, the men of 
the Legion, the students, all fed with pamphlets so damn- 
ably smooth and plausible that you’d think the devil had 
written them. A foreign invasion from the south. Demon- 
strations in the Capital; fighting at the Mine; and the 
simplest of them all, the farmers and the fishermen, flocking 
to Tropic Side. How’s that for a toy? Magnificent, I’d 
say.” 

My mind was still pinned to the thought of Julian as I 
knew him: Julian the contented king of the world’s play- 
ground. I saw the shape of the dark head, the tough graceful 
body in the white jacket ; the merry eye.s. “Oli no,” I 
thouglit, “I’m dreaming again. Julian couldn’t make it 
liappen ; wouldn’t want to make it happen.” 

“Docs he declare himself Ciaimarit?” ! asked. 

“Yes. But he doesn’t want to rule. He appoints himself 
the right to hand .Leron over to the world.” 
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“Our boast has long been that we live as we do because 
of the beliefs and traditions handed down to us from the 
first men. It is a doubtful boast. 

“Would those first men approve of us to-day? Would 
they— who found the means to restore the world — agree 
that we should live on in separation from a world restored? 


power? To our absolute barter system? To our strict and 
continued isolation? 

“Or would they say, ‘You have betrayed our Trust. It 
was our dream to see a Second Civilisation rebuilt on the 
ruins of the first. It is rebuilt, and Leron alone has no part 
in it. Leron alone remains tied to the past; a slave to its 
own history’? 

“We are as though we had resigned from the human 
race, and insolently continue to regulate its affairs because 
we are the men in possession. 

“But Leronite belongs to the world, not to the island. 
And the island itself belongs to the world. And v/e belong 
to the world. For years our Council and our rulers have 
imprisoned us in a dead tradition. The time has come to 
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break down the old false walls and live as free men in the 
brotherhood of man.” 

I felt a darkness begin to creep in my mind. The 
words were the distortion of a truth, not wholly a lie. I 
did not want to read any more. I said, “Do we know who 
wrote it?” 

“No,” said Peter. 

“jnlian couldn’t put six consecutive Words on paper.” 

“Julian’s merely the figurehead in all this. I tell you, 
it’s a foreign scheme,” 

“What steps have you taken?” 

“The island’s under martial law. I’m sorry, I knew you’d 
hate to hear that; but I’d no alternative. The foreigners 
have been given twenty-four hours’ notice to quit, with 
guaranteed safe-conduct until then.” 

“And Julian?” 

“I was all for pulling him in at once. But the Council 
voted against me.” 

“The Charter allows him time to withdraw the Claim.” 

“I know. He’s had it. If there’s no reply from him by 
now, he goes on trial. The Order’s there and ready for you 
to sign.” 

“And the islanders? You said two distinct factions. 
Leron split in half. So soon?” 

Peter got up and poured himself another drink. “That’s 
more difficult to explain,” he said, staring past me. 

“You mean that there is evidence of real sympathy for 
the world case? Among our own people?” 

Peter now looked so uncomfortable that he might not 
be the Deputy-Guardian and the Legion Commander, but 
his eight-year-old self with a Stomach-ache. 

“\Ven, go on,” I said. "Tell me if there is. I have to 
know.” 

He picked up his glass and set it down without drinking. 
He looked me in the eyes. ‘T can’t tell you, old boy, for the 
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excellent reason that I don’t understand what it’s all about. 
Nor does the Council. The only person who can tell you 
that is Valdes.” 


Ill 

We sailed into the small harbour of Ste Croix under the 
light of a golden afternoon. It is a town that I love; the 
town that has become the property of the artists and fisher- 
men. We stood on deck, watching it draw near; the old port 
and the bell-tower and the pinkish, climbing houses. Behind 
the town are the vine-covered hills; before it the water- 
front planted with plane trees. On the beach the painted 
fishing boats are drawn up and the silvery nets spread out to 
dry. 

It is a tranquil place; and it was a tranquil mood of Lcron 
that came to meet me here, like a soft wind blowing off the 
harbour. The black Council car drawn up at the quayside 
looked incongruously official. So did the soldiers of the 
Legion at the pierhead. We took their salute as we went by. 
So unused was I to the idea of martial law on Leron that 
it took me several minutes to realise why they were there. 

We drove up through the town. The main square was 
empty, hung with the hot silence of early afternoon. The 
cafe tables were deserted. Beside the fountain with the stone 
cherubs in the centre of the square two more soldiers of the 
Legion came to the salute. 

Now the iron gates and the courtyard of Dalzano’s house; 
the long room with the french-windows looking out on to a 
formal garden. 

And the six men waiting. 

The red-headed and rawboned Scansen, Adviser for 
the Mine; the black-browed Bernard, who speaks for the 
Senate; Michaelis, stocky and blond, the youngest of the 
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CounciV Adviser for Education; Tribe, whose facade seems 
always too colourless, too careful, to suit the Adviser for 
the dangerous affairs at Station X; Pendean, a bullock of a 
man, Adviser for Main Harbour; Dalzaiio, Adviser for 
Foreign Intelligence, with his air of a mincing grandee; it 
is a deceptive air. 

The long table, the eight of us moving to our places; and 
now, I thought, it is not the blur of unreality that hides their 
faces from me; it is more a scalpel of truth that strips them 
to tlio essence of what they are and makes a mathematical 
symbol of them; equating them with all the men in history 
who ever met around a table to decide the thing that must be 
done. 

Dalzauo saying, “The foreign element has not accepted 
our offer. It has merely withdrawn to Tropic Side.” 

Pendean saying, “Main Harbour is quiet and there has 
been no disturbance in the Capital since yesterday.” 

Bernard saying, “The Senate is still awaiting Julian’s 
reply. We need expect none.” 

Scansen saying, “I am sorry to report that the pamphlet 
has had a considerable effect upon the workers at the Mine.” 

Tribe saying, “All further experiments at Station X are 
suspended until the crisis is over.” 

Michaelis saying, “The University will remain in vacation.” 

We looked at the clock. The time was past. The paper 
lay before me, the Order as originally phrased in the year 
of the first Claimant’s Revolution. 

“Whereas you have, without authority other than your 
own, raised yourself up in rebellion against the Government 
of Leron and whereas 

in fidelity to the Charter, we have solemnly requested 
the withdrawal of your Claim and whereas, 

within the period of time allotted to you under the 
Chruter, you have ignored this request, 

Now J, the Guardian of the Law, with the full agreement 
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of the Council of Advisers, do hereby empower my officers 
of the Island Legion to take you from your own land 
bring you before us, to await trial and judgment.” 

But these words, I thought, these pompous and antique 
phrases, were for the eyes of the historic rebels. I could not 
imagine this parciiment served on Julian. I saw him again 
clearly as I took the pen in my hand. The showman with 
the ready smile. He does not talk this language. His idiom, 
after years of catering to a Western clientele, is the modern 
idiom of the West. The words here should be different; he 
will not understand them. (Nor could I see the men of the 
Ixgion marching in on that coast of pleasure, to hale him 
out of the rainbow-coloured room where the dancers 
moved on the glass floor. In image, it was laughable.) 

I caught Peter’s eye. He looked immense and impatient, 
wholly the Legion Commander, a massif whose outlines 
were made by the gold hair and the gold epaulettes. He was 
drumming with his fingers on the table. The Legion, after 
all, is Peter’s favourite toy; and in our lifetime of peace he 
has never had enough chance to play with it. But there was 
a private worry in his head. The round forehead wrinkled 
and the lower lip pouted. I could hear the echo of his words 
back in the cabin of the ship: “The only person who 
tel! you that is Valdes.” 

It was a phrase that continued to haunt me and disturb 
me as I signed my name at the foot of the parchment. After 
I had signed, there was a different atmosphere among the 
Advisers; a relaxing of tension followed by a burst of talk. 

Tlie shadows were lengthening in the garden outside. The 
reflection of sunset began to blaze across the terraced hills, 
soon the sky was all reddened plumes of cloud on gi-eenish- 
blue; and still we talked until the faces became silhouettes 
and Dalzano’s servants brought in the candles. 

Time for me to go. I left them to their last detailed 
occupations; Peter drove me back to the harbour. 
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money seems a highly fussy and unfamiliar circumstance. 
I stared at this coin in my palm. Peter called “Good timing, 
wasn’t it? FJl give the men on the pierhead hell.” Then he 
saluted me and walked away. 


me, was my own head in profile, with the word Leron and 
the date of the year engraven below, I turned it over and 
saw Julian’s head on the other side. I was surprised to find 
how much I hated it. I had heard the words, “Money 
minted on Leron” and they had meant so much less than the 
fact in my hand meant now. 

I threw the coin into the water. They were pulling up the 
gangway. I went to stand in the bows, feeling the sea-wind 
slap my face and flutter my lashes; it hurt; it was good; I 
liked it. 

It is not only, I said to myself, because I have been trained 
in the island tradition that I know money to be the worst 
thing. I have seen it proved. 

In the Second Civilisation, as in the first, they delude 
themselves that it is not ; that with the right distribution it 
can be a harmless and functional token; no more. But the 


You may say, I argued with myself, while we glided 
across the harbour and out to sea, that the thing of which 
man must rid himself is the fiiult and not the symbol. But 
the symbol, to take the parallel of a statue in a church, helps 
to direct prayer, acts as a pointer for the thoughts, is not 
itself worshipped but makes worship easier. So the money 
symbol guides us towards evil. And no mathematical 
distribution will ever solve this, because man is all that 
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maihematics are not; he is variable and unpredictable. He 
cannot stay in the equation of A Minus, \vhich you need 
only change into A, Plus to make all equal. 

Give four men the same sum of money at morning. By 
evening one will have spent it; one will have spent nothing; 
one v/iil have spent half and saved the rest; one will have 
overspent and incurred a debt. So much for equal distri” 
button. 

it’s incredible to me tliat in both hemispheres now they 
are stih pathelically grubbing after an economic an.swer. 
In the East, the united collectivists have reduced all 
standards and still demonstrate irnhappiiieas, injustice, 
inequality. In the West the united money-changers whoop 
their followers along to the rich man’s millennium, with 
the same result. 

Now i could see the distant liglits of Main Harbour, the 
faint glow of the Capital City on the hiii. And I was 
heartened, A mood of truculent certainty began. No creed 
so idiotic, I said to myself, could take root on Leron. And 
I v/as momentarily at peace when 1 w'ent below to eat my 
dinner. But afterwards, walking the deck, disquiet came 
back on the night wind. 

Tliis, the last, is always the longest stage of the journey. 
Though I could feel and judge our speed, I could not 
believe ft. I paced the throbbing deck as I have paced it 
many timer, on my home-coming. I-lere was the familiar 
frame of impatience, with the stars aloft, and below, the 
lighted spray falling back from our sides. Here by all 
precedent, my thoughts should have plunged ahead towards 
Valdes. But tonight I was playing another game. 1 w'as 
measuring my certainty against my doubt, my courage 
against my fear. 

“We have bred men and w^omen of a different sort here.” 
Was that true, or was it a comfortable cliche? Would the 
people of Leron hold to Leron, or would they turn to the 
world? 
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The horizon was dark; the land hid from me. Behind the 
lost coastline a human shape was walking, veiled and 
invisible; a man whom I should know; the islander. 

‘*And what do I know? Think hard, think quickly, 
remember. 

“X know that he has little sense of property. He does not 
want things for the sake of evening them. This derives from 
the first men. (The line from the old diary, in the library: 
‘War teaches one most effectively what one can do with- 
out'.) 

“Today it has become a strong instinct, a natural instinct. 

“What else? He is a maker. Making is a part of his 
religion. That’s from the beginning too. The old Leron, 
Leron where the ark of the world landed, was the last 
sanctuary of the craftsman. We are still craftsmen because 
the skill of the ancestor has been handed down and learned 
and kept alive in every family. 

“So far I know. He has never wanted to own very much; 
and he is a maker; a naturally independent animal; building 
his house, making his music, acting his own plays, carving 
his children’s toys. They don’t do those things in the world. 

“And the world doesn’t like to go slow. The islander 
does. Our higliways are for the Council cars, for the vans 
that distribute from the market. The islander keeps off the 
highway. He doesn’t want to own a car, he rides horseback 
on the smaller roads, or takes the inland waterways. He’s 
had the wish for speed bred out of him. He wouldn’t use 
trains or aeroplanes even if we had them. 

“And he likes to be quiet. He hates noise as a cat hates 
it. The world is again full of radio-sets and gramophones ; 
the world cacophony would deafen him. If he wanted a 
radio, he could have one. But he doesn’t. The same with 
a newspaper. He doesn’t want one. He gets his news from 
the Information building in the Capital.” 

“But these things,” said the doubting whisper at my ear, 
“are of tradition. AO. that has gone to make , him is-yOfir 
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tradition. Wto did pamphlet call Leron? ‘A slave to 
its own history’? 

“Is it slavery to live as you like, to work because you like 
to work? To dress as you like? There’s another thing,” 
I said, “that defines us. Our fashions in dress are to the 
world outrageous, because we have no fashions. If the 
islander wants to wear knee-breeches, as Dalzano does, or 
a toga as Rydai the artist does, he can. Nobody will ask 
him to confonn to a surface pattern.” 

The whisper went on; “But isn’t your pattern, the island 
pattern, now rigid and set; in a mould of inflexible heritage? 
1-las this man, this person walking inland, where you 
cannot see, ever had the chance to know another Hfe?” 

“He has. Nobody who wants to leave is asked to stay. 
He is free to go into the world. Every year there are some 
who go.” 

“But don’t you need new blood? More new blood than 
you allow to come in? Look at the ridiculous limits to your 
quota. Leron could hold more than twice its present 
population.” 

“Yes,” I said, “I know it could. But only if we change its 
wdiole face; if we build more towns. And the islander likes 
space. He doesn’t like towns. He wants Leron the way it is.” 

“You speak for him very confidently, don’t you?” 

“I do. I must. He has elected me to speak for him.” 

“And yet. Guardian of the Law, can you be certain that 
this is so, that you are in fact pleading his cause; not merely 
pursuing a dream of your own mind?” 

“If Leron were a dream of my own mind,” I said, “there 
would come a time when I must wake; to find that the 
dream was over.” 

“Perhaps that time is near.” 

But the last mockery sounded faintly upon my ears. The 
horizon had changed; there was a light shining, a small, 
steady light across the water. Darker than the dark, 1 saw 
the wooded hills rise above North Landing. I was home. 



It won’t be real, I thought, until I see her and hear her 
voice. Here I am, looking up at the house, the white 
Palladian fagade like a temple against the dark trees. It is 
my house; and though I cannot see the garden I know it by 
heart and I have hungered for this smell of sea and leaves 
and w^ood-smoke mixing. But it is none of it real yet.' Even 
now, as the door swings open, reality isn’t here. To return 
means only that the fabric of memory brightens and restores 
itself, like a tapestry whose colours are suddenly made new 
and brilliant ; that is all it is. I am acutely aware of the hall 
with the white panels, the dark oil-painting and the graceful 
curve of the staircase, but these have long been assembled 
in my mind. I can conjure them when 1 need them. I 
go up these stairs, walk down this passage, come to the door. 
But I can’t make the door open. 

T opened it. 

We stood still, looking at each other. I do not think that 
there was a word spoken, nor a word that needed to be 
spoken. Although she was waiting for me, although she 
had heard my step, the most palpable feeling in the room 
was that she was unprepared. “You have come too soon,” 
the feeling in the room said. 

I looked into the face that has been the face of my con- 
solation, that has been my home, and saw that it was 
changed. In the change, in the look that was not fearful 
but sorrowful, there was a deadly memory of something that 
had happened to me before. (When? In a dream that 
foreshadowed tonight?) 

I thought, “She is here, in her own flesh, her own likeness, 
but the Valdes I knew has gone. She is somebody else; 
somebody I have loved but never trusted; somebody who 
would run away if she could.” 

I thought, “Why has she never run away? She has 
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wanted to. And J have not known that until now. The 
lively spirit, the foreign light-heartedness that I loved, 
belonged neither to me nor to the island. xAnd I did not 
Imow. 

“She has merely assumed the trust I gave her; she has 
moulded herseli' into the pattern of the Guardian’s wife. 
She has acted faithfully the person 1, wanted her to be. 

‘‘i see another person now. I see all that I have ne^ver 
seen (except the laiighter; laughter is out of her) and I see 
what has been so long hidden; this that makes her not 
Valdes in rny eyes is the person who is really Valdes; the 
person behind the faithful mask. 

“She must have felt this moment of separation from me 
before ; and I ? I feel it now for the first time. I do not under- 
stand how she can tell me so much, merely by standing 
there, looking sadly and charitably into my face, waiting 
for my judgment. Perhaps tliis minute of clairvoyance is a 
nightmare; iff shut my eyes and open them again, she will 
hold out her hands to me,” 

But 1 dared not shut my eyes. I went on staring at her; 
at the dark beauty of her head and face; the exquisite bones, 
the ligjitcd look of the skin, the long neck. No, I thought; 
she has never belonged to the island; always it has been an 
enemy, the dark, foreign thing. 

I heard her voice ask, “What have they told you?” 

I said, “Nothing. They have told me nothing.” I shut 
the door behind me and took a step towards her; only a 
step. Her look held me off. 

I thought, “I’d like to see you. smile again; the smile 
changes your face, makes all that stillness become animal 
and alive, i remember Peter saying to me, ‘When she 
lauglis, my bones break.’ Valdes, I remember so many 
1 see you walking to meet me on South West Beach. 
I waited, knowing that it was my destiny you carried, ihougli 
you looked as though you held nothing in your hands; 
you u’alked ligiitly. You made a long-legged shadow. The 
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s'lin was ia your eyes aad your skin was brown and your hair 
shone. I couldn’t tell, watdiing you comCj whetlier you had 
chosen me or whether you had decided that it was the end 
for us. I remember I hiiildng that I could die of not having 
you. It was a childish thought, wasn’t it? One doesn’t die 
of that, nor of this. 

“Who was the man you chose, that day, Valdes, and 
why did you choose him? He was, against all precedent, 
elected Guardian of the Law at twenty-eight. He was a 
fanatic in his love for Leron ; he was a demon for work; 
he was old beyond his years in self-discipline; he was 
ruthless. 

“He didn’t talk easily, as Peter talked. He didn’t want to. 
A part of himself went alone inside his head always, and it 
never occurred to him that you would want that arrogant, 
active prisoner to come out and talk to you. 

“Why, I ask you, did you choose him? Because he was 
the Guardian of the Law? Because he seemed to you a 
person of one mood and you were tired of the thunder and 
lightning moods of Peter’s love? You were wrong. You 
would have been less lonely with Peter. You were made for 
the quarrels and the laughter. You w'ere made for freedom 
and the Guardian’s wife is not free. 

“But you should have warned me. You should not have 
acted so well, so conscientiously that I was fooled. At the 
beginning, of course, I could see that it wm difficult for you; 
It had to be. I took that for granted. 1 took so much for 
granted; and by the time that you had moulded yourself 
into the pattern I wanted, I believed that you also wanted it. 
Was I innocently blind or deliberately blind? Perhaps 
deliberately. I could not have gone on, I think, if I had 
admitted to myself that you no longer loved me; if I. had 
admitted that my devotion to Leron made you hate it. You 
do hate it, don’t you, Valdes? Answer me.” ; 

But I did not say this. I clamoured at her in thought ; and 
the wood falling on the fire was the only sound in the room. 
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My words still hung here, because they were the last words 
spoken: “They have told me nothing.” 

“They were right. It is for me to tell you.” 

“Yes.” 

“Beibre I do, Fll say tins. It v/on’t be easy for you to 
remember afterwards. Nor easy to believe.” 

She looked at me attentively, as though trying to hear my 
thoughts. Then she said, “Still, it is true. So I say it now. 
You and I— at last — want the same thing. Whatever must 
be done here, you and I must do it together. I have no life 
now that isn’t the island’s life.” 

i saw that this was true. I did not know what had made it 
true. Like a man reprieved from death, I waited. 
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On Saturday, the American Travel Office shut its doors at 
noon. “Too early for lunch,” Millie Bolton decided. “111 
Just have a coffee at the Voile Bleue and go straight back 
and finish the typing.” The Voile Bleue faced the Croisette, 
two doors away from American Travel. Millie sat at a table 
OH the terrace, blinking at the light. The East wind had 
brought the hard fine weather, the authentic blaze of 
Riviera sunshine. “And my eyes feel very hot and small, like 
sore raisins and my back aches. I oughtn’t to have worked 
so late. And I don’t know why Fm fussing to get back to it 
now, with only twelve pages more to do.” She jiggled 
impatiently with a spoon at the filter that was letting the 
coffee drip with exasperating slowness into the cup. “Bother 
these cafe-filtres* why can’t the French make cups of coffee 
that are just cups of coffee? But there’s no hurry. I don’t 
know why I feel as if there is. 

“It’s the queerest feeling. It’s the way 1 feel when Fve 
been up late talking to somebody very odd and unorthodox, 
like a Communist or a Roman Catholic, and 'the next day I 
can’t get their arguments out of my head. It’s like being 
haunted or hypnotised and I don’t know what’s enjoyable 
about it. There were mornings in the London blitz when 
I felt like this too, absolutely tired. out and excited as well. 
Awfully glad for no reason. As though-—---’* . 

Yes, it was the same old thought, making: the same old 
■wish. “As though something wonderful 'were going to 
happen.” i t was the sense of magic adventure waiting. The 
conviction stayed with her always; even now, even in the 
wisdom of her late thirties when she ought to know that 
there were no magic adventures except this one, the belief 
that there might be. 

She scalded the tip of her tongue with the coffee. She 
, B7 
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paid Iier bill. She walked across the road to where her small 
blue car was waiting; the blue tin beetle that was something 
of an absurdity here in high summer, when it dodged 
between the spectacular monsters driven by the rich. Now 
it stood alone between a palm and a mimosa in Ml flower. 
It was unobtrusively itself^ Millie loved it; she felt that the 
garage-man in the rue de la Republique accorded it a 
rightfui dignity: “X<3 voiture de Mile Bolton" was a nobler 
phrase than “Miss Bolton’s car”. 

She blinked at the brilliance of sky and sea. She thought 
of London buses on their ferry service between drab oflice- 
buildings and drab avenues of boarding-houses under the 
rain. She said thank you to a god who sometimes wore the 
domed head and white moustaches of a city solicitor, 
saying, “Your father’s estate will bring you in just three 
thousand pounds.” By these words, Millie, the only 
daughter, was set free of Putney at last. The girls at the 
office had thought her very brave to pull up her roots and 
go abroad; the war had done that for many people; not for 
Millie, combining her Reserved Occupation with the care 
of her old peevish father. “But somehow it’s just like you,” 
they said. “You would. Isn’t it just like Millie? Yes, just 
like Millie. You’ll have a wonderful time; lots of queer 
adventures; probably marry a millionaire; there aren’t any 
more millionaires. Yes; there are, foreign millionaires.” 

And they said, in their occasional letters, that now she was 
fixed up with American Travel she would probably marry 
an American millionaire. 

But they said that to be kind. Long ago, they had wiitteii 
Millie Bolton down in their minds as the sort of person who 
had odd, unexpected adventures, a lot of fun in her way, 
which wasn’t their way (1^ at the time in ’37 when she 
hitch-hiked to Rome.) The sort of person who would go on 
doing those things until she was quite an old lady. Because 
the true adventure, the only valid adventure, a husband of 
her own, would never come to Millie Bolton. She knew 
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that this was their verdict, despite the well-worn joke about 
the millionaire; and she agreed with it. Only occasionally, 
with awful frankness, did she dare admit to herself that she 
didn’t want a husband veiy much. 

The thing that she liked best was the daily extraordinary 
sense of freedom; the blend of curiosity, time-to-burn and 
magic-on-the-way. If (as she had read) there was some- 
thing called the Joy of Living, then she knew that she was 
its possessor. She could get moments of idiotic happiness 
out of nothing at all; grinning at the kettle on the stove, 
staring at a cloud. But that was because of the absurd belief 
that it (whatever it was; and she was tolerably certain that 
it was not a husband) would happen some day. 

She had never yet felt “I’d rather be me than anybody else 
in the world”. And she knew that this was the magic for 
which she had waited half a lifetime. 

She drove the blue tin beetle off the Croisette, across the 
rue d’ Antibes to her own front door. It was a heavy oak 
door; inside was a tiled hall, echoing, chilly, musty; and the 
alarming little elevator at the back. Every time that she 
landed safely, the elevator felt more frail and fortunate. 
In the first year that she lived here, she had walked up the 
two long flights of stairs. 

“Funny about Mrs. Rey,” Millie thought, looking for her 
latchkey : “ ‘Important notes. Confidential. Nobody 
ought to see them but you’.” Did Mrs. Rey know all about 
this peculiar island story, or did she know nothing? Nothing, 
Millie suspected; why tell a lie so soon to be discovered? 

Here, in the sun-striped room, last night seemed still to be 
going on. She had left the typewriter open, holding a page 
half finished; she had left the cretonne cushion bunched 
against the back of the chair. When she sat down, the stiff 
ache ill her body and arms returned faithfully. 

She had read to the end last night. Here it came again, 
the baffling pause in the narrative. She took the last page 
out of the macliine, began to arrange the sheets in order* 

D; 
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After a time she found that she was thinking about the story 
as though it were true; as though the island were not merely 
a fantasy of the future, but an actual place, 

“£//ce a man reprieved from deaths I waited.^" 

“But there can be no reprieve for him,” she thought and 
then jumped, wondering where that thought had come 
from; wondering how she could possibly feel acquainted 
with the writer’s intention. She was sleepy now; too sleepy 
to bother about lunch. The nicest thing to do would be to 
lie on the bed; make up last night’s arrears before slis drove 
to Mrs. Key’s house to deliver the typescript. She could still 
feel enjoyabiy guilty and defiant for skipping a meal; she 
thought that she always would. She drew the curtains 
across the sunshine. 


II. 

On the gravel hump of the peninsula, between the half- 
built house and the sea, Howard Rey stood with Brooke 
Adder. “Well, there you are,” he said doubtfully, having 
come to the end of the conducted tour and feeling a twinge 
of anti-climax. Brooke remained silent, hands in pockets, 
head tilted back, eyes nan-owed against the noon sunlight, 
appraising the house. 

“There must,” he said at last, “be an immense satis- 
faction in it; in making something, I never made any- 
thing.” 

“No? Your career and your fortune don’t count?” 

“Differently,” said Brooke. As they strolled toward the 
broken balustrade, Howard felt that here Brooke stepped on 
dangerous ground; that Ines must be still haunting the 
place where yesterday he had leaned to smoke his pipe and 
remember. 
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“You could do more, I suppose?” Brooke was saying. 
“Ifl weren’t so darn lazy.” . 

He saw the .speculation in the blue eyes. . 

“Fill careful about what I take on, you see. Too careful, 
perhaps. Maybe it’s a bad thing to be able to afford to 
discriminate.” 

It ¥/as a feeble bluff. Anybody as intelligent as Brooke 
would know that it was Harriette who did the discriminating; 
would have seen by now that Harriette called the tune and 
that he, Howard, was content for it to be so, 

Brooke said, “Not necessarily a bad tiling. What about 
America?” He fired the question as though it were the first 
point on an agenda in liis mind. “Ever want to go back*?” 

“Sometiiiies I do. But I i&e the life here. Harriette’s a 
wonderful manager. Takes endless trouble; with every- 
thing, particularly with me. Guess i’m spoilt.” 

Because of yesterday’s thoughts on this spot, he could feel 
the old sense of intimacy with Brooke. The years had 
telescoped. But it’s none of it what I meant to do,” he 
heard himself say. 

No, it never is. You married because you were in love 
though.” ’ 

“Ob, sure.” 

They spoke so quietly that they might have been them own 
ghosts, bodiless; unemotional; polite; comparing notes on 

past.Iives. ' . 

Brooke nodded and came to the next point on the agenda. 
“Nothing I can do for you, is there?” 

Ht was a puzzling question: “Thanks,” Howard said, 
No, I don t think so. How, exactly?” 

“I just thought there might be. I’ve always felt that I 
owed you something and time’s short and one values the 

chance to repay .’V He wore Jiis courteous frown. 

‘"But you owe me nothing, Brooke. I still don’t know why 
you slioilid be grEtcfuI for tbut rutlicr boorish pcrforinEiicG'' 
and I never knew you were, until now. Why?” 








Brooke. “Not the purpose of the trip, though it makes an 
agreeable frame.” 

“Frame for what?” 

Brooke smiled, as though this were am iijinecessary 
question. He said nothing. 

“Which is this place? Childhood or honeymoon?” 

“Honeymoon.” 

“I thought it might be.” 

Brooke frovmed. “And yet I don’t want to hear from 
you how she was, how she looked, what she said ... is 
that an unnatural reaction?” he asked innocently. 

“1 wouldn’t know.” All the questions he liad ever asked 
himself about Brooke’s marriage were coming into line; a 
wdiole row of skittles waiting to be knocked down. He asked 
the only question to which he knew the answer. “Was there 
ever anybody else?” 

“For me? Oh, never,” said Brooke light-heartedly. “Just 
the usual series of temporary excursions; the briefest and 
silliest.” He turned his glass in his hand. 

“And as far as the original situation went, Fve only 
myself to blame; which is somehow consoling.” 

“You blame your^e//?” Howard said. 

“Yes.” 

“For heaven’s sake, why?” 

“Because a love so complete and intense is an impossible 
thing to live with. Understand?” 

“No.” 

“If it’s based on bed.” 

“But it should be.” 

“For both. Equally for both,” 

How like you, Howard thought, to believe that her 
natural turn for infidelity was due to an excess of enthusiasm 

your side;. lie was back again at the problem of Brooke’s 
innocence.;""'-'',; 

“Most of my friends,” he said, “spend their lives rationa- 
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jisiiig their own behaviour. You’re the first one I ever 
heard trying to ratiotialise somebody else’s. Ines just wasn’t 
a stayer and that’s all there is to it. Sorry: I won’t talk 
about her if you’d rather I didn’t.” 

“I don’t mind at all. i have my version of her. You have 
yours. Did you know she came back?” 

“Came back?” 

“Tome. Eighteen months afterwards.” 

“After the divorce?” 

“No. After she left me the first time.” 

‘T didn’t loiow that. I know awfully little about any of 
it.”, 

“That took courage, you know; to try again.” 

(“Meaning that she’d got tired of the next one — or two, 
and knew where she’d be giveai gentle treatment as well as 
adequate pocket-money.”) 

“No,” said Brooke, “I Icnow what you’re tlinking; but it 
doesn’t happen to be true. And in my mind, it’s tolerab y 
easy to say you’re sorry to God for a sin that you’ve com- 
mitted, but infinitely harder to say it to the person you’ve 
sinned against.” 

Diverted, Howard said, “I didn’t know you were religious. 
I’d like to be.” 

“I was brought up like tliat. The attitude of mind doesn’t 
change. The philosophy stays.” He blinked at the sun. 
“i’ll always remember when she came back. I’d still kept 
the house ill Virginia; did you ever come to that house? 
No; somehow I thought you did. I loved it; Ines was never 
fond of it. Wliite house set back in the trees. North 
House . . .” He lapsed into silence. After a time he looked 
up, Ms eyes oddly clouded, 

“What was I saying?” 

“Talking about when she came back.” 

“Oh yes. She? Valdes?” ' ■ 

“/nnv,” said Hoivard, bewildered. 

“Ines, of course. I’m sorry. I was a long way off.” He 


and the year that we spent together after it wasn’t wasted.” 

“And at the end of the year?” 

“We had to decide that it was impossible,” 

(“Meaning she did.”) 

“Well— but: you said you’d grown so used to being alone 
that it hardly hurt. Wouldn’t you rather that she’d left 
you in peace; instead of starting up the whole thing again 
— only to quit a second time?” 

“I don’t know. I’ve thought so on occasion, but taking a 
long-tei*m view, Fm sure not. I’ll always be grateful for 
certain memories.” 

“I should think it needed a great deal of self-discipline 
not to let them turn sour.” 

“Oh no,” said Brooke. 

“If it had happened to me, I wouldn’t want to remember; 
even the good moments.” 

“But that would be foolish. That would be like ignoring 
the existence of a credit-balance in the bank.” 

“Your philosophy,” said Howard, “is way ahead of 
mine.” It was not precisely the thought in his mind. Tlie 
thought was, ‘T believe, that you are nearer to a Saint than 
anybody I ever met. And if it is true that the Saint alone can 
wholly love and understand the Sinner, well — that would be 




tliree of them,” 

“Just say Fm not making any statements; or giving any 
interviews. They ought to know that. Thajilc you.” 

“I cannot imagine,” said Harriette, “why I ever thought 
that he had good manners,” 

Howard was silent, finding suddenly that he could not 
discuss Brooke with her any more. 

“Don’t you think he’s acting very queerly ?” 

“No.”' , . , 

“Well, but—it’s so contradictoiy. To want to go to 
Casino; show himself off; invite attention; and then refuse 
to talk to the press ; and expect me— — ” : 

—“Tell you what,” said Howard. “I think it’s 
enough to sit in the sun and finish my thriller.” 
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■ III 

He looked up from the last pages of the thriller. He was 
aware of invasion. It had been inevitable that this should 
happen sooner or later, but it had happened sooner. The 
voices screaming “Darling” on the other side of the house, 
and then the runnel of people coming through on to the 
terrace. They were subject to the usual multiplication, the 
aura of unexpected guests, making the three of them seem 
like six. The impact of faces, limbs, clothes and words was 
excessive in its violence; a shock to the system after two 
hours of quiet. He rose, dazedly welcoming. He wondered 
what to do about Brooke; whether they knew that he was 
here. He found that he could not imagine Brooke’s 
reaction to these people. 

There was Tatiana. There was too much of Tatiana. 
I She was lavish in design and colour; the ripened beauty 

whose curves had become hills and valleys, who obstructed 
the view with her ponderous loveliness, her loud laughter, 
her glow of a blonde sunset. Tatiana’s jewellery was to 
; scale; one of the huge, semi-precious ear-rings always fell 

oft'; the signal for a shriek like an air-raid siren and a 
rescuing dive from Lucas. 

There was Lucas; there was always Lucas; with his 
limpid pre-Raphaeiite look and his especial brand of hay- 
fever that went on all the year round, necessitating the little 
atomiser that he flourished as though it were a snuff-box. 
To-day Lucas was in full cry with an anxiety-neurosis. 
Last night an old friend of his mother’s had greeted him 
in the most extraordinwy manner at the Chateau de 
; Madrid ; not that she said anything, but she exwrfej coldness. 

“Like central heating in reverse. I can’t think what I’ve 
done.”'.: ■ 


There was the Baroness, small, dark and luminous; the 
international expert with the bedside manner. She had 
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wiitten / Was There in 1938; J Heard It Happen in 1939; 
rCame Out Alive in 1940; and the Lord knew how many 
more since. The thorough German mind lived in an excitable 
little body and it was perhaps this fusion by wliich she con- 
trived, to be at once lush and prim. 

Howard loiew that he only wanted to be away. He did 
not want them off this temce; they belonged to it; he 
niiglit. have planned it for them.. In his mind he made them 
a present of the striped awnings, the cocktail wagon, the 
blue and white garden chairs; ("Lovely and , sheltered you 
are here. Just like summer.”) "All yours,” he told them 
inwardly, “just so’s I can be somewhere else.” 

The process of settling took about fifteen minutes. At 
the end of that time, Tatiana’s sun-glasses had been found; 
Lucas had come out of his sneezing fit; the Baroness had 
given Harriette the address of the specialist. Important 
decisions had been taken: wliich chair; wliich drink; 
whether one needed a rug over one’s laiees; whether to sit 
in the sun or in the shade. (This was especially momentous 
for Lucas, whose symptoms could recur in either.) Now the 
talk, the authentic language of the crowd. 

"Riddled with Communists he says simply riddled with 
Customs-men who found two thousand dollar notes sewn 
inside her garter belt so they passed the bank, and it ran 
fifteen hundred which is nothing if you look at it with the 
exchange as I heard it last month from Washington and it is 
not so niiieh massage as a steady, rhytlimic re-shaping of the 
time ! said I’d drop it on them I really would have di-opped 
it on them a year ago I would have dropped a mille on 
Zero and it came up to the moment I assure you the 
Russians have the secret of her method is relaxing the 
tension of the stomach-muscles so that one finds one’s own 
morality-level as a result of these absurd currency regula- 
tions so much hcaU,hier I mean one has always had it about 
sex with a perfect line over the hips smooth and close- 
fitting.” 






never sat apart m ms own mmo tor so long, scanning me 
present and finding it so small. 

“You’re very quiet to-day,” Tatiana said; “is that the 
result of the dull friends?” 

“When did 1 ever say I found you dull?” 

“My God, not us. The friends you had to dinner last 
night.” 

There were moments, Howard had long ago observed, 
when Harriette could kick him under the table even if she 
were sitting three yards away from him and there was no 
table. It was a gift. He said, “Yeah, that was terrible,” and 
tried to see from Harriette’s manner whether she intended 
to unveil Brooke to-day. She was following up quickly: 
“The original bores. The archetypal bores.” The word 
Archetypal was one of her more recent discoveries. 

“I’d rather be anything than bored, except sick,” said 




“I’m always bored m the mormngs,” said Tatiana, 
“Everything seems to be going on for hours and hours and 
hours until lunchtime.” 

“Oh my darling,” said the Baroness, “if you were at your 
typewriter by half-past eight as I am.” 

“What the devil should I be doing at a typewriter at half- 
past-eight when I can’t type?” said Tatiana. 

“A typewriter,” said Lucas. 

“If you please, Mrs. Rey, Miss Bolton is here to see you,” 
Serge interrupted. 

“I call that a coincidence,” said Harriette, “and I collect 
coincidences.” 

“Why is it a coincidence?” 

“Because Miss Bolton is a typist.” 

“Even so, it lacks drama,” said Lucas peevishly. 

“I’ll see her,” Howard said. Harriette said to the others, 
“Excuse me one inihute,” and caught up with him inside 
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“Yes. Here it is. Three copies in this envelope and the 
original in that one.” She handed them to him, stood back, 
smiling expectantly. 

“Well, thanks a lot. I’ll give them to ” he paused. 

She- said, “Have you read it?” 

“No,” said Howard. 

“Oh, well. I won’t ask any questions. But— -well — 







sioott mere siieniiy. 'mis race was paie ana tne mrrow. 
between his brows looked as though it had been made with 
a black pencil, 

“Oh . . . yes,*’ he said at last. 

“I’m awfully sorry to disturb you.” 

“Please™ — ” Brooke said. He glanced over his shoulder, 
down the perspective of the long room, as though asking 
permission for Howard to enter. When the door was shut, 
Howard thought that the room felt queer today. That 
waiting atmosphere that came when you opeiicd the arch- 
way door upon the dais was stronger; and the room was 
surpiisingly shadowy after tlic sunlight on the terrace. Cold, 
too.. 

“Arc you warm enough in here?” he asked. 

Brooke nodded. He had been writing. The refectory 
table was strewn with sheets of foolscap. 

“The typist just brought this for you.” 

“Thanks.” He looked at the envelopes as though he did 
not know what they were. 

“Maybe you’d like to check it over with her, while she’s 


here?” 

“Oh no,” Brooke said. “No, thank you very much.” 
He put the envelopes on one of the black chairs. He shook 
his shoulders; he seemed to be making a violent effort in 
concentration. 


“Did you say that somebody wanted to sec me?” 
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back to the piano ; he played the gay, solitary tune again. 
After a moment Howard moved towards the piano. “Has 
this in common with the sound of the water,” Brooke said, 
“that there’s no logical end of the phrase. When you come 
to there,” he struck a chord, “you’re back at the beginning 
again.” The smile that he gave Howard was now infinitely 
friendly. 

“Why do you look tortured and thunderous?” he asked, 

“Because I don’t understand. Because you worry me.” 
Suddenly he found himself wanting to think hard of the 
sunshiny terrace; the cocktail-wagon and the talk; of 
Tatiana’s grcat gold head; Harriette wrapped in her white 
coat ; Lucas wielding the atomiser and the Baroness stroking 
her ankles with her finger-tips. But they eluded him; he 
could not believe that they were there ; in the same dimension 
as this room, where Brooke played the tune. 

“Only tell me,” he heard himself saying. “Tell me.” 

“What, for example?” Brooke had taken his hands from 
the keys, 

“What is this island you talk about?” 

“Leron,” said Brooke patiently. “What other island 
could it be?” 

“Where is it?” 

“W^here I am,” said Brooke. “I’m there all the time now. 
You know that.” He stroked Iiis hands backward across 
his hair, clasped them there a moment; on the forehead the 
black furrow deepened; the eyes shut. Once again he 
appeared to make the effoit in concentration, silent and 
painful. 

(Along the hall, in the little office-room, Millie Bolton 
was waiting; nice ordinary Millie at whom he made verbal 
passes because he was sorry for her.) 

“Brooke,” he said softly. 

There was no answer. 

“Please, Brooke.” 

“ Y es ?” Brooke said, opening his eyes. “ Y ou want to go?” 
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"I must. You’l} just stay here, won’t you? till Merritt 
Lodge comes. We’ve got some boring visitors. You won’t 
want to see them. And as far as the typist’s concerned— 
I’ll just tell her, you haven’t anything for her yet.” His 
spine felt chilled and he was surprised that his teeth did not 
chatter. 

“No,” said Brooke drowsily. “Tell her that, and thank 
her.” 

“You don’t mind her knovdng who you are? Or does 

she know? Did you sign it?” 

“Sign what? Oh, the Order in Council, yes,” said Brooke 
‘T^signed it— you saw me sign it, Peter.” 

You II just stay there, won’t you?” Howard said again 
at the door. 

“But of course.” 

As he shut the door he heard the tune again. He stood 
alone, in the long hall. He moved away from the river- 
room dooi. He stood still again. He rubbed his hands 
together. 

“It wasn’t an act,” he said to himself. “Don’t try to fool 
yourself that it was. He meant every word of it. Brooke 
isn’t having a nervous breakdown. It’s worse than that.” 

When he tried to light a cigarette, his fingers jumped. He 
stood there patiently waiting for them to steady. Presently 
he got the lighter flame to the end of the cigarette, and the 
cigarette to stay still. 

And he s Brooke Alder and they’ll have to know. Now, 
Henry Dickson ought to know to-night. I ought to call 
him. Don t be an idiot, Howard Rey; nothing that you feel 
for Brooke has the slightest importance in this. It’s too 
serious. That wasn’t just double-talk; that was hallucina- 
tion; a whole raft of hallucinations. He didn’t even know 
who I was. And hallucination is only another word for 
msanity.” 

^ Still h3Tnotised, he came to the main hall, paused outside 
the door of the little room where Millie waited; looking 
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on to tlie terrace where the mixed voices were sounding aiid 
the sun shone. He did not think that lie could say a word to 
anybody. He could not imagine breaking the cold silence 
in Ms head; he felt as though somebody had filled his skull 
with cracked ice. 

On the teiTace now the little orchestra had changed its 
tune; there was a new theme, a pause and an upward beat, 
Harriette’s voice crying, “Why, hello. So you came that 
way,” and the voice managed to suggest that nobody had. 
ever come through the archway on to the terrace before. 
He knew, without looking, that the visitor was Merritt 
Lodge. 


Merritt Lodge was, as ever, prepared for the worst. 
Strolling in affably among Harriette Rey’s guests, bowing 
over her hand, he was still aware of the little stone man who 
sat inside, saying: “And now we shall be told that Mr. 
Brooke Alder has been recalled to Washington on urgent 
matters of State.” 

He greeted the Baroness, who indulged her usual gesture, 
that began with a flutter of the eyelids, continued as a 
ripple of her small, prominent bosom and died out on an 
undulation of the hips. Politely, he sidrted Tatiana, nodded 
to Lucas, turned back to his hostess and saw that she was 
not at ease. “May I offer you a drink before you and 
Howard have your little talk?” she asked him. 

He said, “No, thank you. I don’t drink. Very dull of 
me, isn’t it?” 

“Not at all,” said the Baroness. “It is exceptionally wise. 
No great man ever drinks, I remember saying that to 
Schadn in ’37.” 

Merritt followed Harriette Rey. He knew that she was 
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one of the people who disapproved; lie watched her suiiBily, 
vizor down. 

‘"Dr. Lodge, I did not tell them. I thought that your 
visit might ” 

“But it needn’t,” lie said with all the sweetness that he 
couid put into his voice. “After ail, Fm retired from 
practice now. I am entitled to pay calls. Many people 
fod me socially acceptable, you know.” ■ 

It gave him exquisite pleasure to say this. Her eyelashes 
fluttered: “Even so,” she said, “I thought it more tactful 
to tell them that you were here to discuss some business with 
Howard.” 

“Ah — and meanwhile you are keeping Brooke Alder 
incarcerated? 1 understand that he was at large yesterday. 

“There's no question of incarcerating him. He happens 
to be working in the river-room.” 

“Working? I thought he ivas here to rest.” 

“He writes a great deal. I’ll show you to the room. Oh, 
Howard, there you are.” 

Howard Roy looked veiy queer, Merritt thought; like 
a man with a bad hangover. He said, “Hello, Dr. Lodge 
— Fm— -Fm awfully glad to see you.” His hand felt cold. 

“You have met Brooke Alder, haven’t you?” 
was asking. . 

“Yes, I have. With Henry in Paris.” He was careful to 
omit the Ambassador’s surname. “Well, Howard, 
Harriettc said a little impatiently, “you’ll take Dr. Lodge 
to the river-room?” Rey continued to look as thougli 
somebody had hit him on the head. He said “Yes, of 
course. But there’s Millie Bolton; she’s been waiting. 
Take her out and give her a drink, will you, 

Excuse me, Mr. Lodge.” He led the way down the 
hall; he halted half-way. “Look, I have to say this; Fm 
roost damnably worried about Brooke. I just left him. 
Henry Dickson ought to be told at once.” 

Merritt raised his eyebrows. 



Well, you’ll see.” He s 
.’t know. If it is a nervous 


tu 


me see what I think it is. And well talk afterwards 


It was a long time since Merritt had seen him m the flesh ; 
he had forgotten how well-built and tough the flesh was. 
On the face that launched a thousand press-photographs 
there was not the set look that those photographs recorded; 
there was a wide, friendly smile. 


asked, smiling down at him. (The doom of looking up at 
tall men.) 

“Here will do splendidly. What a beautiful room this 
is.” He was aware of Howard’s perplexity at his back; 
then Howard excused himself and went. Brooke Alder, 
with a host’s gesture, waved him to a chair. 

‘T hope,” Merritt said, “that you don’t look upon this 
as an intrusion. I promised Henry Dickson that I’d keep 
an eye on you.” 

“i know you did.” He sat down opposite Merritt in 
one of the black carved chairs; he held out his cigarette- 
case. “Thanks; 1 don’t. None of the harmless vices,” 
Merritt murmured. He had his line of approach neatly 
charted: “Now, as Henry probably told you, I retired some 
years ago. So you needn’t look upon me as the usual 
medical dictator.” 

“Thank you; h won’t.” . He: lit his own cigarette and 
leaned back. (“A little too much show of ease perhaps? 
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“What can I tell yoxi, Dr. Lodge?” 

“Well, the first thing Fd like to know is how long a rest 
you’re planning. According to Henry, yon were emphatic 
that it should only be a week.” 

“fd like to make it a little more, now.” 

“Good. And not the answer I expected. People like 
yourself ate usually bad at resting. Do you find you’re 
sleeping better here? Henry said that you were troubled 
with insomnia.” 

“I was. That’s going. It always does with me. I’m not 
iiaturaliy a bad sleeper; and the moment I turn off the strain, 
whatever the strain is, I can sleep like a kitten.” 

“Unusual, too,” said Merritt. 

“Simple mechanism,” said Brooke. 

“What was the feeling, precisely?” 

“The feeling?” 

“The feeling that you told Henry was beginning to wear 
you down?” 

“That? Oh— just the world feeh'ng,” said Brooke lightly. 
“When I’m very tired, it’s pure Wordsworth.” 

“1 beg your pardon?” 

“Too much with us, late and soon. 

Getting and spenrtog, we lay waste our powers” 
Brooke quoted softly. 

“Ah,” said Merritt, who did not read poetry. 

“Nothing very interesting about it,” Brooke said, “I 
imagine that one person out of three is suffering from it 
now. In a world becoming less habitable every year.” 

“I imagine that somebody in your position must feel 
that very acutely.” 

“No more acutely than Joe Doakes does in his back 
yard.” 

“May I be pompous and say that you owe it to Joe 
Doakes in his back yard to take good care of yourself?” 

Brooke Aider smiled at him and said nothing. Merritt 
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glanced at the scattered paper on the refectory table. 

“Mis. Rey tells me you’re writing while you’re here,” 

“And now you see it for yourself.” 

“Memoirs?” 

“God forbid.” 

“Why not?” 

“It isn’t the sort of exercise that I should enjoy. I have, 
too good a verbal memory.” 

“Fd never have thought of that as a disadvantage.” 

“It has many disadvantages.” 

“Such as?” 

“The anti-social side,” said Brooke. “You recall exactly 
what somebody said to you in ’43 and be gives you quite a 
different version in ’51. There you sit, with the choice 
between keeping a gentlemanly silence or demonstrating 
yourself as an inquisitorial adding-machine.” 

“I see that. Particularly in your job.” 

“Then,” said Brooke, “there’s the inability to forget 
what you yourself have said. Know that one?” 

“Yes. I know that one. Self-reproach. A most uncom- 
fortable emotion, 1 believe,” Merritt said, making the mask 
smile agreeably. 

Brooke’s expression was tolerant and instructive. “Not 
self-reproach, no. You can’t reproach a self who has 
ceased to be. You just find that you’ve unconsciously kept 
him for the record when you’d prefer to have thrown him 
away. That’s all it amounts to.” 

“He’d be useful for a memoir, though, wouldn’t he?” 

“Possibly.” 

“Am i allowed to ask what it is you are writing?” 

“Sorry, no. it’s of no interest to anyone but myself.” 

“Ail right. But you propose to stay here until you finish 
it?” 

“J didn’t say so.” 

“No; that was my own intelligent guess,” said Merritt. 
“Now, Fd like, if I may, to check you over on all the 
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routine things, pulse, heart, blood-pressure and so on. No 
hurry. If you could find the time to look in one day this 
week?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And there’s nothing else that you feel you’d like to tell 
me.” , . ■ 

“No, thank you. Nothing at all.” 

^ “Then I won’t detain you.” 

“Kind of you to come,” said Brooke. “Sorry to turn out 
so disappointingly well.” He rose. 

(“Even if I don’t find whatever it was that scared Rey, 
I’ve seldom been more acutely aware of a bluff. He’s less 
strained now than he was when we began to talk, but he’s 
worn that watchful look more than once, a look I know 
well Tills may be quite interesting.”) Brooke came to the 
door with him: “Would you tell Harriette FI! be out in a 
few minutes? I just have to tidy up here.” 

As he went down the long hall, Merritt made his decision. 
Whatever Rey had to tell him, Rey must understand that he, 
Merritt Lodge, was in authority. No panic call from Rey 
to Henry Dickson could be allowed. “And,” he said to 
himself, “you’ll best reassure Rey by a show of omniscience. 
Even if it means cutting him short on some information 
tliat you’d like to have. You’ll get it sooner or later.” He 
was smiling. A nursery-rhyme couplet had danced suddenly 
into memory: 

“One, two, three, four, five,' : 

, Once I caught a fish alive- — — ” ■ 

He was still smiling when Howard met him in the main 
hall. 

Hmvard said vdthout preliminary, “I put a call through 
to the Ambassador. Knew you’d approve,” 

Merritt stiffened. 

“I couldn’t do anything else, could I?’’ Howard persisted. 
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“You’ve Spoken to Hcniy?” 

“Not yet, I’m waiting for tlie call to come through. 
He’ll be glad to know you’re here. Maybe you’d like to talk 
to him.” 

“I certainly would, Mr. Rey. Forgive my saying that 
F.m the person who should talk to him.” 

“Oh — yes— all right,” said Howard vaguely. The tele- 
phone rang. Serge said, “Paris on tlie line, M’sicur.” 

“I’ll take it in my office,” said Howard. Men'itt followed 
him. FIc stretched out a masterful hand as soon as Howard 
began to speak. “And here’s Dr. Lodge,” How^ard ended 
lamely. 

He heard Henry Dickson’s voice. “Hello, Merritt. 
What’s the news?” 

“None, yet,” said Menitt cheerfully. “One satisfactory 
thing is that he’s prepared to stay on here over the week; 
which gives me just the time I need. He’s very friendly, and 
that of course is a great help.” 

“Yes, indeed. God bless you. Would you say there’s no 
cause for serious worry?” 

Merritt hesitated, “In all honesty, I can’t tell you yet. 
There are certain disquieting features, but I’m perfectly 
familiar with them in cases of severe nervous strain; and 
I’ve seen them disappear completely. And I’ve also seen 
the exact opposite. It’s too early to know. He’s resting 
nicely here; and he’s under the best possible auspices. So 
—if you’ll make that report — ah — higher up, I’ll call you 
in a few days. Please get in touch with me if you feel it 
necessary. Not a bit, Fleniy. I’m very glad to be of 
assistance. Good-bye.” 

He saw the dazed look on How'ard’s face. Howard was 
sitting on his own desk, \rith a drawing-board below his 
haunches. 

“I hope that reassures you a little, Mr. Rey.” 

“You mean ” 

“I mean what I said to the Ambassador. And I w'ant 
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Brooke Alder to stay here, do what he likes, rest, amuse 
himself. Have you any idea what he’s writing, by the way?” 

“N — ^no. He said he had to keep a record. But look here, 
Dr. Lodge ” 

“A record? I’d like to know what kind of record. Think 
you could find out for me?” 

‘T don’t know ” Howard rested his large, bufl- 

coloured head between his hands: “I just can’t figure . . . 
Was he making sense just now?” 

“Ah— up to a point, yes. But remember that I’m very 
much more at home with this land of situation than you are.” 

“He wasn’t having, well, hallucinations?” 

Merritt chuckled. “Even I wouldn’t venture to diagnose 
hallucinations in twenty minutes, Mr. Rey. One learns to 
go carefully.” The fact that Howard was sitting enabled 
him to put an easy hand on Howard’s shoulder. “The best 
way that you can help me, and help Brooke Alder, is to do 
as I’ve said: let him alone; let him see people if he feels like 
seeing them.” 

“But, hell ” Howard interrupted, “he couldn’t see 

anybody as he was half an hour ago without their writing 
him off as a lunatic.” 

Merritt gave the shoulder a soothing pat: “I’ve seen 
many phases of acute anxiety that would lead the layman 
to call the patient certifiable. Suppose you stop worrying. 
The responsibility’s with me and not with you. All I ask is 
your co-operation,” 

The cold evening air had driven the party off the terrace. 
The orchestra prolonged the theme of “Good-bye Darling” 
and Merritt, standing a little apart, devoted himself to a 
snapshot-study of Harriette Rey. 

Though he never glanced at the fashion-plates in the 
shiny, expensive magazines, he knew that the silhouette of 
her clothes would be the silhouette forecast and recom- 
mended on those pages. He saw women of her sort as 
striving women; women for ever in competition, for ever 
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trying to catcb up, to get ahead; never in repose with 
achievement nor content in the lack of achievement. The 
pretty lizard face was poised in perpetual thrust; all the 


(‘‘The feniimne counterpart of the business-man. He’s an 
express train without a terminus and so, in her way, is she. 
Sit down, dear Mrs. Rey; sit down; and even when you are 
seated, I can hear the rattle of your wheels.”) 

■They were in the big, over-elaborate living-roorn. Serge 
had put the Cape Cod lighter under the logs and the fire 
blazed. The drab little Miss Bolton was saying good-bye. 

“1 must go too,” Merritt said and waited until she had 
gone. Howard, a large blond image of perplexity, stood 
before the fire. Meiiitt turned to Harriette: “Brooke Alder 
asked me to tell you that he’d be out in a few minutes. 
He’s just tidying up his papers. Have you any idea what 
he’s writing? He tells me it’s of no interest except to 
himself, but I must admit that it inspires my curiosity.” 

For the first time she looked friendly. “Mine, too. I’d 
just love to know.” (“Hard, those eyes; don’t believe she 
likes Brooke. It’s just possible, despite her Puritan memory, 
that she’ll co-operate with me rather better than Rey will.”> 

“Surely he’ll tell yoa. Dr. Lodge. And if he does, vriil 
you short-cut a neurosis for me by telling me?” 

“That’s a two-way bargain, don’t forget.” 

“Of course,” Harriette Rey said. “Y ou could always ask 
Millie Bolton. She types it.” 

“My urgency isn’t quite as ruthless as that, Mrs. Rey.” 
(“But i rather think that yours might be.”) 


V 

MiixiE Bolton found that her head was buzzing amiably 
from two of Mrs. Rcy’s Dry Martinis. She lingered cn tiic 



violet shadows in the courtyard. A man crossed the court- 
yard and stood at the gate; he too cast a violet shadow. He 
shaded his eyes against the dazzle of lances that the sunset 
vras thrusting through the trees. 

“Good-evening,” he said. 

“Good-evening,” said Millie. 

He strolled towards her; she had seen liim before many 
times : the black hair dashed with grey, the neat brows with 
the furrow between, the light eyes and the broad smile. 
(When you see a face that’s always in the newspapers, Millie 
thought, it makes you rather pleased with yourself, I don’t 
know why. Fancy his being here.) 

“Beautiful, isn’t it?” said Brooke Alder. 

“It’s lovely, I always love this side of the house.” (I 
wonder if I ought to say I know who he is.) “I mean, the 
other’s more show}', the terrace and the view, but this has a 
special charm of its own. A lot of people tell Mrs. Rey 
they can’t stand the noise of the river.” 

“They prefer their own noises? I heard some of them 
just now. I am sorry,” he said, “that is rude to your 
friends.” 

“It’s quite all right. They’re not my friends. I just came 
ip here with some typing. Oh . . .” she stopped. 

“Yes, you’re right. It was mine,” said Brooke Alder. 

“I guessed,” said Millie, as startled as though she had 
backed the fight number at roulette. 

“Thank you very much for typing it. Mayn’t I settle 
for that now?” She was embarrassed; she said, “Oh no 

don’t; I don’t know how much. Please ” He 

drawing out notes from his wallet; slowly he 
^them.' 

“As you like, of course. I’ll have some more for you in a 



“Tliank you. I’ll call you as soon as it’s ready. My 
name’s Brooke Alder.” 

“Yes, I know. I recognised you. I-~I like it very mucli.” 

“What? My name?” he asked, grinning more than ever. 

“I meant your story. It’s fascinating. It’s ’’ she 

fumbled for words. “It’s not like anything I’ve ever 
read.” 

“No; I don’t suppose it is,” he said absently, as though 
liis mind had gone straying off: “Nobody’s written it down 
before and I haven’t had time until now. You can’t really 
write about Leron when you’re away from it; that’s the 
queer thing.” 

“You mean when you’re busy dashing about all over the 
world?” she said confidently. 

“Yes. One has to be quiet to get back there.” 

“Is it — is it the first novel you’ve ever written?” 

He lauglied. “Bless you,” he said, “this isn’t a novel. 
It’s the truth.” 


WhffiN the alarm clock rang beside Millie Bolton’s bed on 
Tuesday nioming, she thought, “It’s going to be today. 
I know it is.”'': , . 

She had played it all throu^ in her head as she wanted 
it to be; she played it again. She would look up suddenly 
from her typewriter behind the little counter at the back of 
the office; she would see him coming in througli the glass 
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door from the Croisette. He would say Good-morning to 
Mr. Fitch, august Mr. Fitch who sat at the first table inside 
the door; and Mr. Fitch would recognise him. Mr. Fitch’s 
eyes would pop and he would leap to his feet, but by that 
time Brooke Alder would have gone past him, past young 
Joe Sladen’s table, while Joe Sladen’s crew-cut head was 
turning and Joe’s short-sighted eyes blinking behind their 
glasses; now Brooke Alder was standing at the counter. 

She had put into his mouth the words, “Good morning. 
You’re the person I’m looking for,” and because they would 
not be able to talk there, Brooke Alder would suggest that 
they went next door to the Voile Bleue, to sit at one of the 
tables in the sun, drink coffee and look through the new 
section of the script. 

And when Millie got to there in the game, she had to 
pause, to remind herself that Brooke Alder had, un- 
doubtedly, been indulging in whimsy when he said, “It 
isn’t a novel; it’s the truth.” She had liked the fanciful 
phrase: “One has to be quiet to get back to Leron.” That 
was just the way that witers should think and talk. Whimsy 
was the speciality of writers and, in the cause of whimsy, 
there was nothing more natural than to protest that one’s 
fancies were real. 

The nicest thing in this adventure was her sense of 
privilege. It was Just possible that the Reys knew about the 
novel. It was obvious that the world did not. Small 
paragraphs now common to the Nice-Matin, the Continental 
Daily Mai! and the Herald Tribune were baffled for facts. 
(Mr. Brooke Alder was taking a brief holiday on the coast ; 
Mr. Brooke Alder was resting at a friend’s villa; Mr. 
Brooke Alder was spending a few days in relaxation after 
the Paris Conference. They took more or less time to say 
this but it was in essence all that they said. The paragraphs, 
Millie thought, had the shrinking nature of spinach when 
boiled down.) For two days it had been remarkably good 
fun to be Millie Bolton. 



you.” Or a letter in that remarkable handwriting would 
serve. 

(“Dear Miss Bolton,: 

The script is ready, I should like to talk to you about 

an 

And there was another way; returning from lunch io 
find the message: “Mr. Brooke- Aider would like you to call 
him immediately.” 

She opened the glass door. The time was twenty minutes 
to nine. Of the staff, the only person already present v/as 
Monsieur Broussard, behind the banking-counter. Brooke 
Alder was standing in front of the rack that held the 
brightly coloured travel-folders, studying them with apparent 
attention. “Hello,” he said, “Fm afraid Fm a little early.” 

His impact was more frivolous than it had been at the 
first encounter; perhaps because of his clothes. He wore 
a bright blue sports jacket, dark blue flannels, a blue sliiit 
open at the neck. There was a truant's look on his flice; a 
gay and guilty look, as though he had escaped lawful 
captors; a theory which he disproved at once by saying, 
“Howard Rey was going over to Antibes, so he dropped me 
here.” 

It was too sudden. It was too early in the morning. She 
was cauglit unawares in the kind of nervousness that made 
her thoughts collide and telescope, so that she skipped the 
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words she meant to say. “Good morning; have you got 
some more work for me?” was the best that she could do 
“Plenty ” said Brooke Alder, tapping the parcel under his 
arm. 

“Oh, good,” said Millie fatuously. 

“May we talk for a minute?” 

“Yes, of course,” 

“Where?” 

Now none of her sentences would begin or finish. “The 


they were safely inside the doors of the restaurant 


He moved into his place opposite hers, putting the parcel 


i-xi 

on the parcel. “I took it down as told to me; it’s quite 
straightforward. After that; well—” he smiled at her. “I’m 
not sure yet. We’ll have to await events.” 

“World events?” Millie hazarded. 

“No, no. Island events.” 

You mean you yourself don’t know what’s goiii» to 
happen next?” ® 

He watched her steadily. “Nobody does,” he said. “But 
my teeling is that Fd like you to be on the spot. The veil is 
gelling thinner every day and Fni not sure, once the Hericinn 





you see 


thought. But Howard fails; he must, he’s been in the world 
too long. And Harriette-— needi say more? It’s important, 
by the way, that she doesn’t read this.” He touched the 
script again. “I think she’s after it. And it’s rouied the 
curiosity of the man in the mask.” / 

“The— the man in the mask?” i 


all like to know. 

“Know what, Mr. Alder?” 

He ignored the question. “Of course the island isn’t an 
easy place to understand; I grant you that.” He set his 
chin on his hand, staring at the sugar-bowl. “Take the 
P 


treated it as we did.” 

“And how was that?” Millie asked primly. 

“We made it the punishment for murder,” said Brooke; 
“that was centuries before my time, of course.” He added, 
“In the world you’ll still find people who want to go on 
living for hundreds of years. Not on Leron. At first — 
after the decree — murders were only committed by the very 
young or the very old. The very young couldn’t sec far 
enough ahead and the very old didn’t mind the idea of a 
reprieve. But there hasn’t been a murder on Leron in my 
lifetime. Imagine,” lie said to her, “living on and on; with 
your family and your friends long dead; nobody to whom 
you could say ‘Do you remember’? And of course the 
formula, like all scientists’ formulae, has a flaw. It can’t 
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keep your body young, really young. God is still a long 
way ahead of Geiiach.” 

“Who is Gerlach ?’* 

Brooke Alder said, “There’s always been a Gerlach at 
Station X. He’s a German scientist. Now that’s a tradition, 
a skill, that can’t be handed dowm to humanity’s advantage. 
I don’t know why not. But we’ve proved it. No matter 
how a scientist works, where his researches lead him, 
sooner or later he uncovers something that creates a sinister 
probiein. By all the odds, Gerlach is about to land us with 
another one. When we’ve weathered the Trial, we shall 
see.” 

The sun had come out ; it glowed through the white 
muslin curtains at the windows, beside his head. Millie 
Bolton, of Putney and the rue de la Republique, watched 
Brooke Aider thinldng. 

“1 don’t believe,” he said, “that any scientific or 
mechanical skill is adequate exercise for the human faculties. 
You see that at the Mine; the men who work on the towers; 
particularly the man who sets the pace; the man on the 
wheel of the control-tower. Orrey, his name is. Orrey’s 
shift is five hours out of the twenty-four. The precise 
touch of those fmgers on that wheel can determine the whole 
output from the Lake. It’s a family skill again; Grandfather 
Orrey and Great-Grandfather Orrey did the same. It 
hasn't occurred to anybody to invent a machine that turns 
the wheel. Orrey does as his father did; has five hours alone 
up there; eight hours for sleep; eleven hours for recreation, 

I am not in the least surprised by what happened to Orrey. 

I understand Orrey,” he said, “I understand all of them — 
and that includes Julian — I have to.” 

All this lime, she thought, she had been looking into his 
eyes. If she could stop doing that, could get away from the 
blue shining eyes, she would be able to challenge him; to 
say “None of this is true. You can’t make me believe that 
it’s true”. 

i6 , as. 
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It was an effort to look away and as soon as she had 
looked away, she thought that he understood what she was 
trying to do. As she turned her head and stared frantically 
at a little vase of mimosa and carnations on the next table, 
she heard him chuckle. 

“Are you still trying to believe that I’m writing a novel, 
Miss Bolton? Yes, you are. All right. Forget the scientists 
and the Mine; the sources of fear. The island, besides its 
odd history, has a really astonishing beauty.” 

(“Now you can say it; go on; say it, say ‘None of this is 
true’.”) 

“It’s full of contradictions,” Brooke said, “Geographical 
contradictions, but they somehow balance. They make 
whatever you need at the moment that you need it. On a 
hot day, one of those blazing days, south of the Capital, 
you can look at the peak of White Wall and feel cooled 
because it is there. And if you’ve ever climbed the last slope 
of White Wall, you can stand knee-deep in snow and see, 
far south, the palms on Tropic Side.” 

His voice was slower; there was a singing note in it some- 
where, she thought, a drowsy singing note as though he 
knew all this by heart. 

“Where they drained the marshes in the east, there’s a 
kind of mirage; as if the ghost of the old water still came up 
and covered it. And after that, going north, you’ll see the 
coastline harden and grow more rugged till you reach the 
last town; the grey granite town above the seal-rocks. 
There’s always a tremendous surf beating those rocks. 
Sometimes 1 find it hard to believe that this sea is the same 
element that touches the south shore; that very quiet 
silvered water, coming in endlessly, and the horizon going on 
forever.” 

His voice ceased. It seemed a long time since they had 
come in through the doors of the restaurant; she was almost 
sleepy. Behind the little vase of flowers she saw for two 
seconds a mirage of white sand and long waves breaking. 
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going to say soms 


away from him because she wanted to say it. 


Merritt Lodge hummed to himself. It has become the 
Brooke Alder theme-song. He was making up his diary on 
Alder’s case in the grandiose room that he called his study. 


had not said a word. 

The first notes described in detail the events of last 
Saturday, On Sunday and Monday there was no entry. 


Lgain asked B.A. about his work and drawn a blank. 

12.30. B.A. here for check-up. Still signs of strain 
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2.30 p.m. Called Ambassador. Understood tliat my 
name had been mentioned in message to President, 

Wednesday 5.30 p.m. Interesting encounter with Howard 
Rey, met by chance at the Club. Rey definitely quieter in 
his mind about B.A., but far from confidential Feel now 
that ha’s hostile, possibly because I took over when he was 
anxious to talk to H.D. Expressed the opinion that B.A.’s 
writing n^'as purely B.A.’s own affair; most surprising after 
his panic on Saturday — spoke of his fondness for B.A. 
Think that the R’s may have quarrelled on the whole issue. 

Thursday 4.30 p.m. Telephone talk v/ith Mrs. R. (calling 
from the Casino.) Her enthusiasm “on the trail” amuses 
me. Thought i’d like to know that B.A. left manuscript 
with typist at American Travel Office Tuesday (before 
visiting me.) Mrs. R. told by A.T. Office this p.m. that 
Miss Bolton bad been allowed leave of absence to type 
script. B.A., according to Mrs. R,, in restless mood. Has 
boiTowed car on two consecutive days and driven off 
alone, returning late. Left message for him to call me on 
his return tiiis evening. 

Since it was now Thursday evening, there was nothing 
to add. When he examined the structure upon which his 
hopes were based, the structure seemed very slight, 

Henry Dickson had spoken of “the edge of a nervous 
breakdown”; of Brooke Alder’s references to the “world 
feeling” inside his head. 

Howard Rey had spoken of hallucinations. 

Brooke Alder himself had contributed only three clues: 
the signs of strain; the watchful look; the (apparently) 
quick change from Ms behaviour in Howard Rey’s presence. 
His refusal to divulge wliat he was writing could hardly 
be counted as a clue. 

Yet Merritt Lodge was at peace with Ms convictioil that 
sometMng was going to happen and that he would be in the 
key-position when it did happen. 
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(How did the rest of the verse go?) 


VIII 

WHEt'i Harriette Rey drove her car into the courtyard, she 
saw that neither Brooke nor Howard was home yet. Tlie 
garage doors stood open and the garage was empty. 

Harriette was in a placid mood. She was enjoying her 
sleuth-work for Dr. Lodge. She had won forty mille a,t 
clismin-de-fer. She crossed the courtyard, went quickly 
through to the terrace to count the first stars, then came in, 
to the warmth and firelight of the living-room. She was 
making herself a drink when Serge appeared, 

“A message from Mr. Rey, Madam. Not to wait dinner 
for him. He has been delayed in Nice.” 

“Thank you, Serge.” It came as a relief. For five days 
now, Howard’s mood had baffled her; he was obviously 
worried, but he wouldn’t talk. He took every opportunity 
to stay away from the house while Brooke Alder was out of 
it. “Mr. Aider not in yet?” she asked. ■ 

Serge said no. The secretary. Miss Bolton, had called a 
little while ago and left a package for him. 

“Oh. You’d better leave that with me.” 

“Excuse me, Madam. She asked if I would hand it to 
Mr. Alder myself.” 

“Never mind, Serge; I’ll see that he gets it.” 

He knew better than to argue with, her, she thought, 
but liis expression was doubtful. “It’s all right,” she said 
soothinciy . “Miss Bolton didn’t quite understand, I expect.” 

He returned, carrying the package. 

Harrieue waited a few minutes, finished her drink and 


“One, two, three, four, five, 
Once I caught a fish alive!” 
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then, with the parcel under her arm, strolled down the hall 
to the river-room. She opened the door. For a moment 
she could not find the electric switch and the room that was 
her room after all, filled with her treasures, seemed not to 
belong to her. 

The curtains at the tall unndows were undrawn and the 
light from the courtyard shone down the long dark gallery; 
she saw the shadowy shapes of things that she loved, 
become mysteriously new. The river made mournful music; 
and it was cold here. Brooke had left the windows open; 
the noise like the beat of a bird’s wing beside her shoulder 
was the tapestiy blowing against the wall. 

She found the light. Still the room was not the same as 
it had been. She glanced up towards the dais, half-expecting 
to see somebody stand there. 

She heard her own footsteps on the parquet as she went 
to shut the windows and draw the curtains. 

She would hear the car. If Brooke drove into the court- 
yard now, she would have to leave the parcel on his table 
and go. She listened. Bless Millie for not having sealed 
the ends; the string slipped oft' easily. She could still tie it 
up again if the noise of the car came now. It did not come. 

Between two sheets of cardboard, there lay three copies 
of the typescript with the manuscript enclosed in a separate 
envelope. 

Still no sound outside. She detached one carbon copy 
from the rest; tied up the parcel again. She stood listening. 
Still no sound. Absurd to feel that she was watched. 







Narrative of Valdes 



This to you; as wife to husband, as woman to man; as 
sinner to the person against whom I have sinned; and— 
hardest of all to say — as island rebel to the Guardian of the 
Law. It won’t be easy to tell the story, because the 
who lived the story is not here any more. Her life is over. 
I am not yet well acquainted with her successor, with the 
person who has survived. There are times wlien she seems 
to me a mere diminished remnant ; half a ghost, haunting 
Leron rather than living. There are times when she seems 
stronger than the other “I” used to be; I cannot be sure yet. 
I can only tell and wait. Benumbed as I am, I risk no further 
pain, it is you who will be hurt. I cannot now hurt me. 


The beginning of all the things that have ended at this 
moment: I was alone in the house after you had sailed on 
the world voyage. The servants had gone up the hill to see 
the last of the ship. It was, as you’ll remember, a morning 
of clear, coid sunshine. I stood at the windows of our 
room, looking down over the tops of the trees, on to the 
half-moon of blue water where your ship had been. I 
turned back into the room. 

It didn’t feel like our room; it never had. Always it felt 
like yours, the room with the high ceiling, with the panelled 
walls, with the treasures of the past hoarded there. Absurd, 
I thought, after all these years, to feel that the room is not 
mine, that it merely lodges me and tolerates me. 

I had only one wish, the wish that is uppermost as soon 
as you have sailed, to be out of here; to go from these 
desolate splendours to the house that is really mine, the 
stone farmhouse on the border of the South, 1 should be 
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there by afternoon, but I couldn’t quite believe it. When 
my servant came back from the hill, I hustled her to finish 
the packing quickly. Peter and the Council car were waiting 
below. They would take me by the highway to the Capital 
for the routine meeting of the Advisers. Una would go in 
another car, with the luggage, straight to the house. 

“You look tired,” she said, truculently and lovingly; the 
way that she always talks to me. 

“FIl be more tired when the Advisers have finished with 
me.” 

“And as soon as you get to the house, you won’t rest. 
Not for more than a day. You’ll be digging new flower- 
beds and painting all the rooms different colours. I know 
you,” 

“That’s what I like doing, Una; stop nagging, there’s a 
good girl” 

“If I were the Guardian, I’d take you with me.” 

“God forbid,” I said; I was making np my face at the 
looking-glass; she was right; I looked exhausted, almost 
ugly, not the way that I must look to anybody’s eyes except 
Una’s. It is useless to try to hide anything from her. Long 
ago I gave up trying. To all others, the facade is credible. 
You believe it; Peter believes it; Una alone stares straight 
through it to the truth. And where once this made me 
imcomfortable, I now find it something of a relief. It is 
never mentioned between us; it never will be. I do not 
confide in her; I confide in nobody, but there is consolation 
in the thought that somebody besides God knows what I 
am thinking; even if the person is only Una, a peasant with 
no education and little vocabulary. 

I could see her now, reflected over my shoulder in the 
glass; busy, bustling, usual, and I thought that I loved her 
very much. If I said tliis suddenly it would not, I imagined, 
surprise her; knowing me, she must know that She 
doesn’t, 1 thought, ask for love; she asks for nothing. By 
world standards, Una is a slave. She has inherited the 



I have them 


Ir doing it well.” 

My thoughts stopped there because they had begim to 
travel towards you, the Guardian; and I didn’t want them 
to measure you up in resentment now that you were gone. 
I rose from the dressing-table. Una looked at me and 
might as well have said, “That’s better.” Her eyes shouted 
it. 

“I am going,” I said. “What do I need?” 
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tradition of being a servant from her mother and from 
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the trades are. She doesn’t see her work as slavery; she 
does it well, she likes it and she takes it for granted. 

I have only one woiTy about Una; she has little use for 
her spare time. She has the devotion to work, which is 


That means there’s nothing else 
k 
lb 


Peter was waiting in the hall. He had his Deputy- 
Guardian’s face on already; for the first few days after you 





expected somebody to laugh at Mm or as though he himself 
might laugh and didn’t want to. 

As we drove down the road, I looked back at the house; 
at its white Palladian shape against the trees. From now 
until your return it would be lifeless; a shell of empty 
rooms. For a moment I felt genuinely fond of it, sincerely 
sorry to be leaving it. 1 was no longer bound to it, so I 
loved it. (The incoiTigible weakness in me that makes me 
resent obligation and, as soon as the obligation is removed, 
makes love a fact.) Peter saw my look. He seemed 
embarrassed as though he had spied on me, turning his head 
away quickly. His profile, under the gilded peak of his cap, 
was carefully expressionless. 

We took the familiar road; the highway which you have 
told me, with your meticulous knowledge of the world as 
it used to be, is like the old highways of the twentieth 
century; except that it has few signs and no speed-limit. 
Looking inland to my left, I could see the mountain range; 
first the wooded hills, then the bare rocks and the peak of 
White Wall; on the other side, the moors that stretched to 
the sea. 

I was very much aware of the island today. I always am 
on. the day that you sail. It’s as though, when you are here, 
I use your eyes to see it and only recover the use of my own 
in your absence. Sharply, in renewed forgotten focus, I 
saw this Leron that you love. I saw its bones, the cleft 
golden rock of the canyon, the highway piercing through; 
now, as we came out of the canyon, the plateau of the 
Mine, with the five towers sMning like metal trees in the 
sun. And after the Mine, the road dropping and the land- 
scape opening out below us; the green landscape with the 
wide river looping the dazzle of white stone that is the 
Capital; the dome of the Senate crystallme upon Memorial 
Hill. The river cutting the city in tw'O as it flows into Main 
Harbour. There was a sunny mist all over Main Harbour 
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today; it softened tlie outline of the wharves and the 
Customs-houses; beyond them there was a lit, ghostly 
frieze of masts and then no sea, no horizon; just the city 
poised on the edge of the bright air. 

We came in by the North Gate and along the broad, 
tree-planted avenue that skirts the gi'een glacis until it 
comes to Memorial Hill. Now at the crown of the hill there 
was the Senate in its gardens; and facing it, across the 
rampart, across the hill, across the centuries, the straight- 
walled stone palace that the first men built. Here, I said 
to myself, as I have said before, we come to the island’s seat 
of reason. (There are those who would call it Leron’s 
heart, but I dare not think that way, lest I become too much 
aware of it; the implacable heart on which I break my 
own.) 

Through the Senate courtyard, past the sentries of the 
Legion ; into the hall where the slashed banners hang down- 
ward from the ceiling, and the twin parchments, the 
Declaration and the Charter of Leron, lie side by side under 
glass. Along the echoing corridors that now felt, to my 
mind at least, deserted and abandoned by you. My sense 
of responsibility rose to meet this sense of loss. I looked 
at Peter and thought that the same emotions w'ere his. 
When you are gone, we are in one meaning lost and in 
another meaning found. Perhaps, I thought, coming to old 
ground in my mind, we need the removal of your personality 
to feel the strength of your impulse. 

We entered the Council room that looks out on the green 
gardens. All the Advisers were there and waiting for us. 
They had for me the newly-sharpened focus that the island 
had, and in this focus of my own vision the six faces 
reficcted the change made by today, made by your going. 

“It takes them different ways,” I thought; “Daizano’s 
delicate ivory lace is disdainful because he despises himself 
for feeling rudderless without you. Bernard, whose detach- 
ment is of a sunnier sort, grins at his own perplexity. 
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Pendean, the large simple brown animal, looks unashamedly 
bereft. Tribe has decided to pull down yet another vizor 
upon the vizor that was there already; I wouldn’t have 
thought that his lack of expression could be doubled, 
because what is involved is surely subtraction, rather than 
addition, but there it is. 

“Scansen is breathing urgency, and this accentuates 
everything about him, so that his hair seems redder and his 
bones bigger. Michaelis, the youngest, hasn’t yet decided 
what he feels, and the result of the indecision upon that fair 
round face is comically like the look of a child eating an ice 
for the first time.” 

A large part of my training, I thought as I took my place, 
has been this immediate looking outward at the people who 
surround me on every public occasion; it is a deliberate 
work. It makes a vizor as effective, in its way, as Tribe’s 
blank look is eflfective. But it cannot be faked. I cannot 
look as though 1 am thinking about them unless I am. And 
at first, in my young self-consciousness, I found it hard to 
point my thoughts their way at once. The trick comes 
easily now. 

I put your papers on the table in front of me and they 
began to discuss the routine summer-affairs ; each of them 
speaking for his own charge; Scansen, wanting to know 
whether there was any modification of the rule against 
foreigners visiting the Mine and, as usual, seeming dis- 
appointed that there was not; Tribe reporting that Gerlach 
was approaching the last stages of an important experiment 
at Station X; Peter interrupting with his inevitable grumble 
at the scientists; Michaelis, with a stammer, putting before 
us the fact that some of the University students had revived 
the hoary menace of the New Guard. When y ou and I have 
discussed the New Guard, you have pointed out to me that 
its recurrence always coincides with a period of world 
prosperity. I reminded them of this now. 

“When the world seems to be in a good way,” I said. 
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“some devoted persons take fright and say This won’t do. 
The Leron philosophy is safer when the world’s in trouble. 
Now that it is not, we are threatened by the rival system. 
We must protect ourselves by isolation.’ Then they set 
about to devise the most reactionary programme they can 
think of. It’s the Leron form of Revolution.” 

Dalzano yawned, gracefully, like a cat: “Oh for the days 
when it was the Claimant who gave trouble, and not our 
loyal supporters.” 

“What exactly has been said or done, Michaelis?” Peter 

UwSked. 

“All words so far. Deputy. Debates and speeches. Chief 
points being that we should restrict the foreign visitors still 
further; cut out some Tropic Side privileges. More pom- 
pously, they suggest that we increase our home production 
in order to reduce imports, and keep more Leronite on the 
island. And there’s a virtuous little proposition for com- 
pulsory public service for all students in vacation-time.” 

“Oh God,” said Dalzano, “why is youth such a bore?” 

“Anyway,” Peter said, “it’s small stuff; students’ stuff. 
It will come to its natural end with the vacation.” And we 
left it there. 

Pendean was fussing about the number of foreign ships 
that were trying to put in without clearance by Coast Patrol 
at Main Harbour. Dalzano said that this was seasonaL 
“They’re either luxury yaehts from the West or depressing 
cultural cruises from the East. I can’t make an Embassy 
issue out of those.” 

“You can if they try to tie up anywhere but Tropic Side,” 
Pendean said, “and they are trying. I’ve the Coastal Patrol 
report here.” 

“All right, give it to me,” said Peter. “You and I’ll go 
into this together, Dalzano. Bernard, wliat’s on your 
mind?” . 

Bernard had a letter in his hands; his black eyebrows 
twitched: “I think you’ll agree that this is the funniest 
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request that’s come our way for some time. It was delivered 
to the Senate yesterday, and Lwish I’d seen it before the 
Guardian left. It conies from Julian.” He read it aloud. 
It was a formal request for Senate permission to allow the 
foreigners to gamble at Tropic Side. 

“Tropic Side,” it reminded us, “is only significant as a 
world playground. My policy is to give the foreign visitors 
what entertainment they wish. These entertainments, as 
the Council is aware, yield financial profits to the Companies 
in the West who operate them. My job is simply to stage 
them. With the rest of the people of Leron, I work because 
1 like to work. I have never allowed the Western operators 
to dictate to me in any matter concerning Tropic Side, and 
I never shall. 

“It is not a result of outside pressure, therefore, but on 
my own impulse, and after considerable thought, that I am 
putting forward this request to the Senate. It seems to me 
that for the foreign visitors to gamble at Tropic Side in 
Western currency would not fundamentally infringe the 
law; any more than their present system of paying in their 
own country for the amusements that I give them here 
infringes the law. The difference is only one of geography.” 

“Well,” said Bernard. “How do we like being asked 
formally to bless the use of money on Leron?” 

I looked around the table. All except Tribe were grinning 
broadly. Peter said, “It’s prettily put. Who wrote it for 
him, do you suppose?” 

Dalzano said, “I call it both winsome and touching. Dear 
Julian.” 

“I call it damned impertinence,” said Micliaelis. Tribe 
coughed, the small sharp cough that is always an irritation 
to me. “! imagine,” he said, “that it’s merely a matter for 
formal refusal.” 

“Well, of course,” said Peter. “But it’s funny, all the 
same.” 

I made my voice light and lazy when I said, “He has a good 
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case there.” Iliad felt my temper rising; not because T cared 
about the issue one way or another* but because I could see 
the point of Julian’s argument, and for the Advisers not to 
see it demonstrated to me once again the threat of hypocrisy 
among us. Peter looked at me with a comical grimace. 
Bernard said, “Valdes, you’re not suggesting that we take 
this seriously?” 

“Oh, no, I’m only suggesting that his argument does hold 
water. The Law says ‘No money on Leron’, but we don’t 
carry the Law to the length of demanding that every 
foreigner should empty his pockets of cash before he’s 
allowed to come ashore at Tropic Side.” 

“Well, no, naturally not,” said Peter, sounding a little 
uneasy; “because he can’t use it here. If we lei him gamble, 
he could.” 

“He wouldn’t be using it as a means of exchange with 
Leron. It would be an exchange of Western currency among 
the visitors. That breaks the letter of the Law, already 
broken. Physically, there is money on Leron, every night.” 

“The actual wording of the Law forbids the use of money 
on Leron,” said Peter. 

“Meaning the use of money for Leron, by Leron. Julian’s 
right,” J said, “when he calls it a difference of geography.” 

“I think,” said Dalzano, “that when we draft the reply, 
we might include a few wwds of congratulations upon the 
phrasing.” 

I was now aware of the thing that you have called the 
shadow upon me. You have asked me more than once 
what it is that drops the shadow, and I have not told you 
because J have ceased to want to tell you. It comes out 
of a sudden, desolate sense of detachment from all that 
happens here. Any small absurdity, such as this that was 
happening around the Council table, can invite it, can set 
me apart and make me realise that 1 am not wholly made 
for Leron, 

WTieii I was younger, it friglitened me. But when you 
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have lived for a long time with a lie, yon learn to endure; 
to be strong with your own weakness, as though it were a 
bodily handicap that you conquer cleverly; you learn, as it 
were, to walk crippled and to make others believe that you 
are walking strai^it. It could be called, I suppose, a process 
of steadily, unconsciously chipping away at your own 
integrity. Rarely now I admitted that it was this for me. 


I STOOD on the terrace of the house. It was good to be here 
and I no longer felt exhausted. My vitality, as Peter once 
remarked, begins south of the Capital. This was home- 
coming, to the scene and the air that 1 love. I leaned on the 
low wall, looking across the valley; to pine and rock and 
cypress, to the pinkish hill-town that makes a coronet on its 
own peak. And I saw a hawk hover and I smelled the pines 
and 1 heard the river falling behind the house. 

The light here is different, I said to myself, from the light 
in the North. However pure and cold that light may be, it 
has never the brimming, innocent clarity of this; and the 
return of this light, these colours, these scents and sounds 
makes a moment of peace that never seems like an end but 
always like a beginning; a peace that must be the prelude to 
adventure. 

That is an echo from childhood ; like the scent of the one 
fiower that grows on Tropic Side. And the thought of 
adventure is juvenile, J said to myself; adventure is not an 
adult need. But because 1 am childless (and thisis a thought 
that I have not shared with you) 1 am subject to a feeling of 
unfinished destiny. And a part of my mind, which you have 
called adult, is still immature. Perhaps the fact that 1 
recognise it is a promise of eventual maturity ; or perhaps 
nobody is wholly grown-up inside. Perhaps those who look 
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mature from the outside, still nourish the small, deplorable 
prisoner within. 

The sunsets in the South, I thought, are a cliche, but I still 
lingered to watch the cliche write itself in fire. The noise 
that the river makes is suddenly louder at this moment; 
you hear the leaves of the plane trees rustle; looking back 
towards the house, you see it in more solid shape, with the 
yellow tinge of the stone wails deepening, and the violet 
shadows. It is still very much a farmhouse, solitary, self- 
sufficient; with its trees, its river, its hollow of garden below 
the terrace wall. You remember how it looked on the day 
that I first saw it and wanted it. 

I went in because Una would be sad if I didn’t eat my 
dinner promptly. I can feel the little tug of the time-table 
even here, I thought ; and it irks me and yet I could not live to 
no time-table at all. Not wishing to waste any more thought 
on me, I went to the bookcase and chose a volume of poetry 
to read over dinner. 

It was Merlin’s last volume. “Merlin,” I said to myself 
again, “writes true poetry. We know it and the world knows 
it. Merlin, though he has never left the island, is a world 
hero.” I had the precarious feeling that I always have when 
I think of the artists: that one day the unpredictable sources 
of genius will dry up and there’ll be no more artists on 
Leron. A more serious thing, in my view, than the failure 
of the Lake. It doesn’t happen, of course, but the idea 
sometimes comes to me, along with the accustomed 
mystery; the mystery of the treasures that went when the 
first world foundered. 

It is a question that we have asked ourselves again and 
again. And asking it, I find that I can be angry with the 
first men. Why did they save this and lose this? We 
assume that they saved what was left, but we do not know. 
How much of music is lost for ever? How much of literature? 
What painting, what sculpture might we have seen, that we 
shall never see? There are the words; the missing epics 
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of Homer, the missing Sonnets of Shakespeare, With those 
immortal absentees, there went the lost Symphonies of 
Beethoven and Chopin’s lost Studies. 

Of these and many more we know; there must be a great 
deal of which we know nothing. We have clues: numbers 
in catalogues, torn pages from old albums, a few wax 
records preserved in their frailty. And in the libraries and 
museums, I said to myself, there are men working still to 
recover the buried gold of the past. But they will never find 
it all. 

When I have discussed this with you, you have said that 
perhaps it was for the new men, the makers who come after- 
wards, to find. Because, you think, the phrases in music, 
like the lines of poetiy, like the shapes in stone, once thought 
of, must still be there, wfithin the range of human concept 
and human discovery. Rydal in his studio at Ste Croix 
could— according to your philosophy— have painted a 
portrait that was Rembrandt’s. Merlin, according to you, 
may have written lines identical with Shakespeare’s. Nobody 
but God, you say, will ever know what is lost and what is 
restored. I wish that I could feel thus comforted, that I 
could have your gigantic assurance, your faith. 

Since 1 cannot have it, I brooded over my dinner in the 
candlelight and felt cheated, because the older world failed 
(by what looks to us like deliberate suicide) to pass on the 
full heritage. 

But melancholy palls on ms soon enough; and by the 
time that Una brought my coffee I had a wish for frivolous 
things. 

“What I should like to do,” I thought, “would be to go 
to Tropic Side.” No reason why I should not ; except that 
it would be impossibly undignified to do it alone and on the 
day of your departure. Still, I played with the idea ; imagining 
the look on Julian’s face as he led me to the table among the 
flowers; trying to preserve his polished restaurateur’s 
manner while he speculated on the reasons for my break 
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with tradition. Probably, I said to myself, he would think 
that I had come to give him a rap over the knuckles for his 
request to the Senate. 

I thought about that. With Peter, I should have to 
approve the final draft of the Senate reply. And I should 
assent to the Council decision; and I should still see the 
flaw in our argument, the reason in Julian’s. 


M 

It was a week before I went to Tropic Side; a week of 
amiable solitude; gardening, reading and painting, climbing 
to Notre Dame des Rochers to hear the dawn Mass; 
plaguing Una with my erratic time-table and my restless- 
ness. I had your first cables; at midday the Council courier 
came down to the house with the scarlet dispatch-boxes. 
The island affairs seemed, as ever here, to intrude oddly 
upon my sanctuary. I spent one evening at Ste Croix, 
gossiping with Merlin, Rydal and the rest round a cafe- 
table. I saw little of Peter because the Legion manceuvres 
had begun, 

Dalzano was giving a dinner-party at Tropic Side. He 
had invited me and I had said that I would prefer to join 
the party later. The habit of solitude grows on me so 
quickly in this place that any set piece of entertainment, 
involving six people of whom I must be one, is to be avoided. 
I dined at home and ordered my car and my driver to be 
here at half-past nine. Una disapproved. 

“You won’t be back till all hours.” 

“Probably not. What an inaccurate expression ‘all hours’ 
is,” I said. “I wonder how it originated.” 

She continued disapproving. “Don’t know what you see 
in that rackety place; I really don’t.” 

“You weren’t born in the South, Una. Only Southerners 
can appreciate Tropic Side.” 
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She siiilFed. I was wearing the dress that she thinks 
unbecoming to me: the dress copied from the designs 
fashionable in France’s Second Empire. She looked me up 
and down as I rose. “It’s not right for you to go there 
without an escort. If the Duke had proper manners, he’d 
have come to fetch you.” 

“I particularly asked that nobody should. Dalzano has 
proper manners and he did offer.” 

She sniffed again. “Well, you owe it to your own self- 
respect, to your position, I’d have thought.” 

“If my self- respect and the dignity of my position depend 
on a male escort from here to Tropic Side, it’s a sad 
pity.” 

She said in one of her sudden moods of capitulation, 
“Well, so long as you enjoy yourself, that’s all that matters. 
Only don’t get too tired.” 

“1 won’t. Good night, dear Una.” 

It is lonely for her here, I thought; with only old Jacques 
the gardener and his wife for company. Yet she protests 
that she likes it and wants nobody else. 

We drove down towards the sea, towards the lights on 
the water and the circling lights of the town. When we 
came to the middle of the town, we had to drive slowly. 
Already the strollers were all over the road, drawn by the 
pretty things in the lit windows, diverted by a cafe where a 
violin played, or by the thin piping of the wooden flutes, 
the oldest music on Leron. It was like driving through stage 
scenery. 

The square was dramatic, as always; floodlit for the 
summer season; overhead there were the black, pointed 
palm-leaves and the arching multiplex of stars, I saw that 
Julian had floodlit the palace differently this season. Where 
before, the whole terraced rock on which it stood had been 
illuminated, this now was left in darkness, so that the palace 
looked as though it were a ship of glass beached on the 
little dark cliff above the harbour; the harbour itself was 
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ablaze with the shore-lights and the lights of the foreign 
yachts. I could see the Leronese canoes shooting across the 

coloured water. 

I told my driver to stop the car on the waterfront I 
wanted to stand there for a moment and sniff the scent of 
the one flower. It is as haunting to me as the thin note of 
the wooden flutes. Just for a moment, it brings back the 
thoughts that belong to my youth — to the lightly valued 
freedom, to the beginning of all, with the magic that whisks 
around the corner of the mind and is gone. 

Julian was on the steps to meet me. To-night, because 
of his unorthodox request to the Council, I found myself 
staring at him more thoroughly than usual. There is a 
resemblance to the earlier Claimants; we have remarked 
upon it; it is a coincidence; it means nothing. I noted it 
again, in the dark, merry eyes and the strong jaw. The 
dilution of native blood, I thought, is only discernible in his 
movements; the Leronese natives have the complete co- 
ordination of snakes, and J ulian has it. 

He was dressed as usual, to the world fashion, in a white 
jacket and trousers. He contrives, I thought, to be tough 
and elegant at the same time; is that a reflection of his true 
personality or is it a facade? I could see our two facades 
meeting. Mine was made of kindly patronage. An 
unexpected memory from childhood obtruded against it: 
one small dark scapegrace thumbing his nose at another 
small dark scapegrace; the time when he threw wet sand at 
me on South-West Beach and I held him down and pum- 
melled him until he cried. I hadn’t thought of it in years 
and J wondered if he remembered. 

He told me that I was in time to see the flying men, a 
feature of his usual freakish cabaret. I forgot him for a 
while, sitting at Dalzano’s table beside the window in the 
rainbow-coloured room, at a distance from the foreign 
crowd. The glass roof divided and stood open to the stars. 
The flying men darted upward, with a batlike flicker of 
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tlieir false wings; the spotlights followed them, a pursuit of 
coloured lances, hunting high. 

“Fun,” i said to Dalzano, “rather beautiful and rather 
horrible.” 

(It was, now that I come to think of it, a frivolous prophecy 
of what happened with Gerlach at Station X.) 

We strolled out afterwards to watch the other sort of 
flying men, the divers at the pool. Their luminously painted 
bodies came down from the high boards like falling comets 
vand flashed througli the water like phosphorescent fish. 

1 could hear the note of the wooden flute while I watched 
them; but I didn’t sec the player until Dalzano and I 
walked away. He was a native boy sitting by one of the 
smaller pools; stripped and shining, with his feet in the 
\vater. He had drawn an audience; they stood on the terrace 
above him, looking down and applauding; he would smile 
at them and wave his hand before he began to play another 
of the island tunes. We are accustomed to see the natives 
pose for the foreign visitors, but it seemed to me now that 
there was none of their naivete in this boy’s pose; there was 
an assurance not altogether attractive. 1 remarked upon 
it to Dalzano. 

“There’s some white blood there,” Dalzano said. 

It was then that I saw Julian; he had come out on to the 
terrace and he stood alone, a little apart from us, looking 
down at the boy. The tune ended; the boy smiled up to us 
again and waved his hand; there was the same little clatter 
of applause; he put the flute to his lips. 

I had not noticed the flight of steps cut from here to the 
pool, and when Julian ran down the steps he gave me the 
illusion of gliding down a straight wall of rock, in one 
movement, to stand before the boy. 

The boy rose, with something of the same grace; then, 
under the light, I saw the two attitudes, the two profiles; 
they were unmistakably matched. 

1 could not hear what Julian said to him. By their 
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pantomine, it was a,n order to go and the boy refused it, 
standing defiantly. Julian took him by the arm. The boy 
struck at him and I was astonished by the swift brutality 
with which Julian Iiit back; the blow was straight, instant 
and savage, as though all his anger were in his hand. 

The boy staggered and hid his face, then he ran, by the 
pathway that circles the pool; he vanished in the dark. 
Julian stood, looking after him ; he put his right hand into 
liis pocket and turned slowly towards the steps. It was that 
last gesture that interested me the most, as if he needed to 
hide the hand that had struck the blow. I knew now 
certainly that the boy was his son. 

“No, I won’t go in yet,” I said to Dalzano, “I’ll have to 
speak to Julian.” 

“Dearest Valdes, he could not have known that you were 
here.” 

He thought that my dignity was offended. He added, 
“One must never be surprised at anything that happens in 
this place.” Apparently he had not seen the thing that I 
saw. 

“Go,” I said, “I’ll follow.” 

“I will wait for you.” 

“Please don’t. I want to talk to him alone.” 

Dalzano fingered the lace at his throat; then said coldly, 
“As you wish, of course.” 

The boy’s audience, having watched the scene and having 
nothing more to watch, drifted away. I passed through 
them and met Julian at the head of the steps. It was the 
first time that I ever saw him ill-at-ease. 

“What was the reason for that?” I asked him, pointing 
down towards the pool. 

His face hardened. He said, “I’m sony you saw it, my 
lady.”' 

“Why shouldn’t he play the pipe there? He plays well. 
We were enjoying it.” 

“I’m sorry, my lady.” 



He’s had his warning often enough.” 

(“And yet,” I thought, “you are fond of him. This 
tortures you.”) 

I wanted to say, “Has he no parents to keep him in 
order?” but I found that I couldn’t bring myself to say it. 
We stood looking at each other and I believed that, behind 
eyes, he was thinking, “I could tell you, if you were not 
who you are.” it was very strange to see Julian like this. 
I found myself wondering who were his friends, who knew 
his secrets. He had acquired in five minutes another 
dimension, a depth; after all these years of seeing the fa gade 
and only the fagade. 

I was aware that we had stood silent for many seconds. 
Now we appeared to .switch off the current of sympathy 
together. He said again, “I am very sorry, my lady,” and I 
said, “I accept the explanation and the apology, I don’t 
accept the behaviour, but then i don’t think that you your- 
self accept it.” 

gave me a stilf, polite bow. He asked if he might 
me back to Dalzano’s table. 

Now the little words: “Your foreign clientele seems to 
liave doubled itself this year.” 
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“Yes,” he said. “One result of world prosperity.” 

“How few islanders come here, still.” 

He looked at me as we walked: “Very few, my 
That’s as it should be.” 

“Why?” 

“I don’t cater for Leron. I cater for the world.” 

“Yes,” I said, “Tropic Side is on the island — and oifit.” 

“I don’t like to think that, but I suppose it’s true. When 
an islander begins to come here regularly, he worries me. 
There’s one now.” He glanced in through the lit windows. 
“No; he was here earlier. It’s time for him to be on the 
tower, of course. Orrey,” he said, “Orrey from the Mine.” 

I was surprised. It seemed an unlikely context for him. 
Orrey has always reminded me a little of you; not only 
because of his size and strength and thoughtful forehead, 
but because he gives the effect of dedication. 

“Does Orrey come here so often?” 

“Lately he has, yes.” 

“You say that worries you.” 

“Yes, it does.” 

“Why does it?” 

Julian narrowed his eyes. “Difficult to put into words. 
Fm not too good at words, anyway. But I’d say the 
islander who takes to Tropic Side is losing his balance.” 

I cOuld not imagine Orrey’s losing his balance. I said, 
“On what theory?” 

“Theory of time-killing,” said Julian, “that’s all anybody 
can do here. Pleasantly enough; but on Leron you don’t 
find many people wanting to kill time.” 

“No, true.” 

“If I were Scansen,” he said, “I’d keep an eye on Orrey. 
Excuse me, my lady; I know it’s none of my business, but 
now and again I see things that the Advisers don’t get a 
chance to see.” We went into the rainbow-coloured room 
and he left me at DalZano’s table. 

The last that I saw of him that night was when we were 
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leaving. He came out on to tlie steps. As we drove av/ay, 
I glanced back over my shoulder. He was still standing 
there; he looked lonely and dominant, as I have seen you 
look when you rise to address the Senate. 


Looking back, it seems to have happened so quickly. There 
was that night of new acquaintance with him and then I 
do not remember the two intervening days. I remember 
next the moment of morning when I was walking in the 
garden, dressed in men’s clothes, with my sleeves rolled up 
and a pair of shears in my hand. I had heard an unusual 
noise upon the road above and only half-marked it in my 
mind. I hadn’t begun to wonder whose car it was, as well 
1 might, the Council cars being silent. Una came out to find 
me, looking ruffled. 

‘T don’t think you’ll w^ant to see him,” she said as 
preliminary. 

“Who?” 

“Julian from Tropic Side. I told him you didn’t like 
receiving unexpected visitors.” 

“What does he want?” 

“He says it is serious.” 

“All ri^t,” I said. “Send him here.” 

She looked at me all over from the crown of my head to 
my bare feet in sandals. “You’ll receive him like that?” 

“Certainly.” 

She clicked her tongue in disapproval, with the noise that 
servants and nurses have been able to make since I can 
remember, though I have never mastered it. I waited for 
him. In a moment he came hurrying down under the trees. 
He was different. He had no restaurateur’s manner to-day ; 
he looked dark and powerful and a little dangerous. He 
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did not smile at all. (The face, I thought, is heavier and less 
handsome when the light goes from it. But he is more real 
than he was.) 

“Fve no excuse for coming to you,” he said. “But after 
what happened the other night, I thought you’d understand.” 

“Understand what, Mian?” 

“It is about the boy.” 

I waited. 

“His name is Teruel. He is my boy; I’m Ms father,” he 
said, looking me in the eyes. “Somehow I thought you 
guessed that; I don’t know why.” 

“You were right ; I did guess.” 

He nodded. “Hard to make you believe I’m fond of 
him.” 

“No,” I said, “I saw that too.” 

“How could you see?” 

“When you put your hand in your pocket; after you hit 
hiin.” 

He gave a twisted smile: “Did I? I don’t remember.” 

“What can I do for you— or for Mm?” 

“He’s in a new kind of miscMef,” said Julian^ — “over at 
Station X.” 

“What sort of miscMef can he do there?” 

“From your point of view— notMng serious,” he said 
bitterly. 

“And from yours?” 

“The note he sent me said that he might be dead by the 
time I got it.” 

“They don’t kill people at Station X,” I told Mm, feeling 
as thougii I Spoke to a child. “The only way that he could 
get into danger there would be to try to pass the sentries.” 

■ ' “It isn’t anything like that, my lady.: He’s offered himself 
to Gerlach for an experiment.” 

This sounded Mghly improbable. “How would he know 
Gerlach at all?” I asked. 

“He’d pick up with anybody who flattered him.” 
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“And why should Gerlach JBatter him?” 

Julian hesitated. Then he said, “I’m not quite sure yet,” 
and I thought that he was sure, but that he wasn’t going to 
tell me. After his rush of confidence, I did not like this 
obvious covering-up. So I refused his request, thou^ I 
could have done as he asked and instructed Tribe to issue 
him with a pass for Station X. Instead I left him on the 
terrace and went in to telephone. 

Tribe’s report was reassuring. I came back to Mian, 
He was leanmg on the low wall, staring across the valley. 

“Fve talked to the Adviser; nothing has happened. 
Teruel is simply sitting in Block Four — that’s Gerlach’s 
laboratory-waiting for Gerlach’s instructions. The Adviser 
doesn’t know exactly why Gerlach wants him there, but he 
guarantees that the boy is safe.” 

Julian looked at me doubtfully. “How can he guarantee 
that?” 

“The scientists are responsible to the Adviser for all that 
they do. They are obliged to submit an interim report at 
every stage of research. Tribe would never countenance 
an experiment that endangered human hfe.” 

“You’re sure of that?” 

“Quite sure. My guess would be that Teruel is trying to 
dramatise himself to you.” 

He looked as though he wanted to tell me all of it and 
I was tempted to invite him to talk; but I didn’t yield to the 
temptation. There was, in his physical presence today, 
something that made me uneasy. He thanked me and went. 
The car, Una said, was obviously a foreign car, painted a 
bright ugly yellow; and it had what looked like a tail-fin 
at the back. “And what a horrible noise it makes,” she 
said; “but he’s very handsome, isn’t he? And did you 
notice the dog?” 

She meant your brindled wolf-dog who loves nobody 
but you, who grudgingly accepts me and bites aU strangers. 

“What about the dog?” ^ 
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“He was friendly to Julian. Wagged Ids tail.” 

“I didn’t notice.” 

She asked, “Is it true that some of them down there still 
call Julian the Claimant?” 


As you know, I have no interest in the affairs at Station X. 
But the connection between Gerlach and Julian’s illegiti- 
mate son had aroused my curiosity. I drove that afternoon 
by the highway to the New Lands. 

'why do we still call them the New Lands? “At the 
beginning,” the record says, “they were unreclaimed 
marshes; miles of wet flats along the east coast, separated 
by the river from the last of the Southern territory.” 

Somehow they still seem as though they do not belong to 
ns, nor to anybody; the flats lying always under a dazzle 
of mist, looking like a ghost of the old waters that once 
covered them. Here the sky hangs low. The only living 
things that appear to have a right to the landscape are the 
sheep that graze and the wild duck fl3ring. 

The Council car took me swiftly. We came through the 
University town, neat as the model that the architect made 
for it. I do not know how he, that man with a passion for 
the simplest line, acliieved so dead a unity. It astonishes 
me, every time I come here; the College buildings pointing 
up lilce a cathedral at the centre of a star of streets where 
all the houses conform to the pure and rigid pattern. It 
is not, as you know, a place that I could love, though it is 
loved. 

We were out of it; the road bent towards the coast and 
I could see the stranded fortress of Station X; outside the 
walls, the scatter of long, low huts with the Legion flag 
flying; the camp of the East garrison._^«^’‘' 
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cylinder, a sort of slanted cannon with a solid base clamped 
to the ground. The mouth of the cannon pressed against 
one wail At Gerlach’s invitation, I leaned on the window- 
sill beside it, Lookinjg down, I saw what appeared to be 
the end of the cannon : a great glass bulge in the outer wall, 
like the eye of an enormous electric torch. 

“It comes from there,” Gerlach said. “And now, if yon 
look, you will see the brave young man.” 

There was a concrete ramp built below% and a raised 
platform at the top of the ramp. I saw Teruel walk up to 
the platform. He had harness on liis shoulders now; a 
parachute, I thought, strapped to his back. He took his 
standing very still with his arms at his sides; the wind 
in his hair. The assistant who had conducted him 
was idling at the foot of the ramp, smoking, looking up now 
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and again towards the window. Behind the two figure® 
there was only the flat green land running away towards the 
sea. 

I could hear Gerlach muttering instructions, snapping 
switches. When I turned, he smiled at me: “There is 
nothing to watch here, my lady. If you please, keep looldng 
at the platform.” 

I looked. Nothing happened except that the assistant 
threw away his cigarette. Teruel’s hair went on flapping. 
Behind me now I heard Gerlach’s short, panting breath; 
the breath of a man with a faulty heart. 

“So— you see the hawk?” said Gerlach suddenly; he 
giggled again. “That hawk flies high; I am sending a diver 
up for him.” 

I heard the click of a switch pressed dowm; a double 
click; on; off. The light on the platfonn and on Teruel’s 
taut figure changed for a second; tliis was all that I saw, a 
wink of new light and then the boy rising into the air. He 
did go up like a diver. It was too odd to be alarming, 
Gerlach had left the cylinder. He came to stand between 
Tribe and myself, watching the figure grow smaller against 
the sky. 

“if it were not all right,” he said, “he would continue to 
rise. But in that case, of course, we might be rising too.” 

The little black figure spun and hovered. The parachute 
opened, drifted down, a white puff-ball, over the marsh. 

“That is all, my lady,” Gerlach said. “Sometliing to tell 
his grandchildren.” . 

Tribe wore his habitual vizor. He left it to me to ask, 
“What did you do to him?” 

“Nothing. And that is the truth. I did nothing to the 
young man. ft was to the three square feet of steel on which 
he stood that I did somethiiig.” 

“What?” 

He hesitated. He was like Julian saying “I am not sure 
yet.” He was sure. “This is the fii’st experiment that I have 
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made with a human body. I only made it when I was 
certain that the ray could be controlled to a fraction of a 
second. I did not want to push him all the way up into the 
stratosphere.” 

“But what is it, Gerlach?” 

“it is beginning to look,” he said, “as though we could 
turn off the law of gravity,” 

My instant reaction was, “And what good would that do 
to us — or to anybody?” Then I found it comical that all 
tliese months of Gerlach’s work should end in sometliing so 
improbable and so pointless. I cannot now think how 1 
could have been blind to the implications. I suppose that, 
because I had come here to find out about Teruel, f still 
had Teruel in mind rather than the thing that I had seen 
iiappen to him. 

I asked, “Why did you pick that boy? Where did you 
find him?” 

By Gcrlach’s expression, I might have blasphemed. I saw 
him control himself before he answered, “He was brought 
to me by Amyas, the lawyer. Amyas is interested in him. 
Apparently he has unusual intelligence. He is only half- 
native, as you may have seen.” All the time that he was 
speaking, his cold blue eyes looked at me with a gleam; a 
gleam reflecting hostility and pity. “My dear lady,” the 
eyes said, “are you really so foolish as to talk of the boy 
and ignore the experiment?” 

But my thoughts had leapt towards Amyas and his small 
clique; those who keep the Claimant’s case alive, those of 
whom Julian complained to you and to me last year. What 
interest had Amyas in Julian’s bastard son? I said goodbye 
to Gerlach without asking any of the questions that he must 
have expected. As we went from Block Four to the gate, 
Tribe said, “He is working with Leronite, you know,” and 
even then I didn’t see. 

It was good to be outside the walls. The gloom of the 
scientific fortiress stops short here, I thought ; and I told 
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my driver to wait while T strolled towards the sea. Two 
soldiers of the Legion passed me, arguing heatedly. 

“I tell you it was a man.” 

“Go on. Must have been a rock. They’ve got some sort 
of gun that shoots rocks. Nobby saw one go up last week,” 

“It was a man.” 

“Go on.” 

]' came to a low bridge. At the sound of my step, wild 
duck clattered up from the reeds and strung out towards 
the sea. Ahead of me on the marsh, the parachute came 
down in its last dance; it fluttered and folded. I waited on 
the bridge until Tcriiel came, dragging the parachute. He 
held a blood-stained handkerchief to his face. 

“Arc you hurt?” I asked him. 

“No, thank you, my lady,” He smiled at me: Julian’s 
smile. His voice had not the metallic quality of the native 
voice; it wus educated, hushed, suiprising. “It just made 
my nose bleed,” he said. “You were watchijig, weren’t you?” 

“Yes. Where are you going now?” 

“Back to Station X,” he said, watching me warily. 

“Not to Tropic Side?” 

“Not yet, no, my lady.” 

“I am going there. Have you any message that you’d like 
to send?” 

He flushed, he mumbled, “No, I don’t think so,” and 
looked away. I contented myself with saying, “There is 
nothing clever about causing people anxiety, you know,” 
as I turned and left him. 

It was, of course, a quicker rvay home by Tropic Side. 
And I sav\f no reason why I should not pass by Julian’s 
house; ostensibly to give him the nev/s that the boy was 
safe; in fact to see if he knew of Tcruel’s connection with 
Amyas. I could only think that this was what he tried to 
conceal from me. 

“We pay little attention to Amyas and his friends,” I said 
to myself, talking to you in my mind, “Peter calls him a 



of the orange-groves, the beginning of the South. Julian’s 
house on the eastern point suited its setting, I thought; 
the white villa whose lines were like the lines of a ship. 

The interior’s luxury was elaborate. I was escorted by two 
native servants through a chain of rooms separated by doors 
that slid into the wall; I saw that these rooms were equipped 


peak of prosperity. It was not Hke any other house on the 
island. 

The last door slid back and Julian, who had beeji writing 
at a desk, scrambled out of his chair. 

“Ail right,” I said to his polite discomfiture; “this is an 
informal visit. And I didn’t give the servants my name.” 

“They should have recognised you.” 

“I don’t know why they should.” 

He said boldly, “You are the last person I ever expected 
to receive under my roof.” 

“It’s an impressive house, Julian.” 

“I had it all re-decorated this year. Do you like it?” 

“i’m no judge of world designs.” 
means you don’t like it.” 

It means that J haven’t had the chance to feel it 
I sat down in the arm-chair beside his desk; 1 
motioned him to sit. “I came to tell you that I have been 
to Station X. And I saw what happened to Tcruel. He’s 
safe. The experiment’s over.” 

look of relief touched me. He gave me one dtized 
then came to kiss my hand. 
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I don’t nnderstand religion; active religion. I’ve none.” 

“You mean that you don’t use the faculty. To say 
T’ve no religion’ is as untrue as to say T’ve no head’ or 
‘no arms’. Everybody has that thing in him. Of course if 
it is not fed and nourished, it atrophies like an unused 
muscle.” 

He looked bewildered: “Well, what is it?” 

“The supernatural part of you as opposed to the natural.” 

“And you think everybody has it?” 

“I don’t think, I know.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Everybody has an instinct towards the supernatural, 
because everybody has a soul. Superstition is only belief in 
God that’s taken a wrong turning.” 

He frovi'ned. “Well, I know a lot of religious people 
who do bad things. Flow d’you explain that?” 

“By the existence of good and evil.” 

Soon I found that his questions began to tire me with 
their simplicity; yet there was an absorption in this talk 
that made me forget why I had come here. I kept looking 
into his dark, puzzled eyes and seeing God’s purpose in the 
pagan; who reminds us that we cannot take God for granted. 
(These are weaknesses of mine that you know: to be a good 
defender of the faith when the faith is questioned or 
attacked; and to experience liveliness of soul most often 
alone; to be at my lowest spiritual level in the presence of 
the explicit enthusiasts.) Julian was good for me today. 
And after I had left him, that talk seemed to be the whole 
point of our meeting. 

I had the feeling of hypnosis that comes from talking long 
and deeply with a person of physical magnetism. My head 
ached all the evening. I went to bed early, but I did not 
sleep well His face, his voice and the words that we had 
spoken stayed with me. 

I could hear the sound of the river through my dreams, 
and our voices were in the river. (My voice: “I believe in 
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the abiding consequences of sin.” His voice; suppose 
that is how I feel when I think about Teruel.”) Words that 
were a scale of opposed values; I saw the scale; the word 
“God” lay in one balance and the word “Why” in the 
other. Then it became a telescope. I looked through one 
lens and saw the First Cause who made man as he is. Julian 
looked through the other lens and saw man making God 
in his own image, or deciding not to make him at all. In 
the dream, we kept exchanging the telescope, and though 
each tried to hold it straight, each turned it, so that the 
other had always the same view. 

Then the voices in the river again. His voice: “From 
God to Leron.” (But he never said that; I thought it.) 
“Amyas and his little warped friends. Yes, they’ve taken 
up the boy. Grooming him for Claimant. I’ll pack him off the 
island. It’s all nonsense but it’s dangerous nonsense.” My 
voice; “How serious are they?” His voice: “You know 
nothing of them. I see more than the Council sees,” (But 
he did not say that either; it was I who thought it; thought 
that 1 could use Julian’s eyes for a time and that this would 
be an instructive view of Leron. So one fools oneself.) 

It seemed to me, when I was half-awake at dawn, that we 
had talked of everything; that he had a remarkable fresh- 
ness of mind. The uneducated vision, I said to myself; he 
watches Orrey on the tower; he watches it all. We talked 
of the New Guard and he pointed out to me that this 
element of extreme reaction is always a young element; that 
it may be compared vdth the lawless extreme, with TerueTs 
waterfront gang who carry knives. And when these two 
explosive forces meet there rvill be fighting. 

We talked of you and he said that the island always felt 
differently to him after you had sailed, that he could know 
without being told when you were gone. 

And we talked of the request that he had made to the 
Council; and he said of gambling that it was a natural 
human instinct in the world where money was used; and we 
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agreed that it was childish and I did not think that he cared 
about our refusal of the request. 

But i know that in this half-dream I made him say many 
wise things that he did not say; that I put into liis mouth 
some u'ords that were yours and some words that w’ere 
mine. 

At no time of the night, whether waking or dreaming or 
on the border in between, was I troubled by memories of 
what had happened at Station X. My fever contented itself 
with Julian. 


va 

Because of all the stories that are being told about me now, 
because of the near-tmths and the rumours, each of which 
has my name in the middle of it like the kernel of a nut, I 
want to tell the small events carefully. Not that I am 
seriously afraid of your believing the exaggerations; least of 
all, the malicious statements of those who make deliberate 
mischief. 

They are a minority. The island, even at this troubled 
moment, still keeps the tradition of minding its own business 
and telling the truth. But we have here a few who manu- 
facture slanders; you know their names. J have heard them 
called dangerous ; yet, even in guilt, I fear them not at all, 
I have become the property of circumstance, but I do not 
feel that I have become these people’s property. They 
would have used me in any case, if it had suited their mood. 
It is not the mischief-maker who endangers me here; it is 
not the mischief-maker who judges me, lie is simply 
pursuing his nomial recreation. The true assessor, the judge 
who has withdrawn his mercy and left me the poorer without 
it, is the honest man. 

From the night of half-dream and voices in the river, the 
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night of obsession by Julian, i woke to find that I was 
running a temperature. This is, as you know, a thing that 
my body can do for no apparent reason; it happens in the 
morning and is over by afternoon. 

I am not trying to make it an excuse for the letter that I 
wrote to Julian. I should have written to him in any case; 
but the hot feeling in my head gave the letter a needless 
urgency, set the whole business of it in untrue perspective. 
It seemed to me highly important (sitting in the shade on 
the terrace, trying to hide my illness from Una) that I should 
see Amyas and the others, “his little warped friends”, for 
myself ; see them and hear them talk ; as soon as was possible. 

That is why I commanded him to invite them to his house 
and to prepare for me to be there. This story has been 
and re-told ; you will hear it tomorrow, much exaggerated. 
It is said that 1 dined among them regularly, that 1 received 
them here; that I made friends with them behind the 
Council’s back. None of those things happened. If Peter 
had not been aw^ay on the Legion manoeuvres, J should 
certainly have told him what I was going to do. I saw no 
need to give the Council warning of it, but you must 
remember that I told Peter as soon as it was done. 

I was in Julian’s house for less than an hour on that 
evening. It was one of the most farcical hours that I ever 
spent. He had not dared tell them whom they would meet 
and none of them, with the exception of Amyas, recovered 
equilibrium in my presence. 

I can see them now; grouped at the end of the foreign- 
looking room; Julian leading me towards them, both of 
us shaken with laughter inside. (The deadly bond 
laughter was forged between us that night.) There was the 
lawyer Amyas, in his white wig and black satins, with 
face of an elderly vulture. There were Bren and his 
the experts in economics. His round yellow face split in 
half w4en he smiled; he had the soaped Slav look, the 
polish on skin and hair. She, with the black fringe across 
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her forehead, her black eyes, her serious, jutting cliin, 
seemed for ever to strike an attitude of perspiring truculence. 
Two more partisans were Brocas, languidly epicene, the 
student of world history, and the little Countess, She was 
dark and rounded, yet prim ; her boast, she told me, was 
that she could trace her pedigree back to the First Civilisa- 
tion, and her hobby is this tracing of families to their 
origins ; hence, of course, her preoccupation with the 
Claimant’s case. The last was Moura, the big golden- 
looking woman with the ear-rings; her cause is Woman. 
She looks upon women as especially deserving and especially 
persecuted animals. She believes that women in the world 
today live freer than the women on Leron. 

My effect on them was magical. They stiffened, they made 
positive, self-conscious shapes; they all talked loudly and 
strainedly ; each as I spoke to him or to her was over-careful 
in the use of my title; each made small, punctual remarks 
that defined my rank and position. And they all went on 
doing this until I left; except Amyas, who surprised me in 
the last few minutes. 1 dared not catch Julian’s eye too 
often. 

(Of all the intimacies that I know, the meeting of the eyes 
in laughter is perhaps the most important. When your 
eyes and mine have met because we needed to laugh, I have 
fell closer to you than I have ever felt in your bed.) 

I had listened to the Brens’ exposition of the financial 
system; to Brocas lauding the progress of the Western 
hemisphere, which had, he said, “reached if not passed the 
twentieth-century level of culture and prosperity”. I had 
let the Countess tell me how the first Dalzano had faked 
the quartcrings of what was at best a five-hundred-year-old 
blazon, I had bided my time and kept my temper while 
Moura talked of a world run by women. And it came as a 
relief when old Amyas, turning bis back to the rest, asked 
politely if he might know my reason for wanting their 
company. 
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“Wliy should it not be mere curiosity?” I asked Mm. 

“That would be flattering,” he said. 

“Well, what do you think the reason is?” 

He narrowed his eyes; if a vulture were in the habit of 
purring, I thought, I should expect him to purr. 

“Perhaps it is the Council’s intention to call us to order 
in future,” he suggested. 

“You would all like to be taken seriously?” 

“My lady, for years we have been content to take our- 
selves seriously. And we are still content in that.” 

“I see you are,” I said, glancing at Ludmilla Bren, who 
seemed to be posing for an action-photograph of a strenuous 
character. 

“I wondered,” said Amyas, taking siiiift', “if this year’s 
blue-print had come to the notice of the Advisers.” 

“This year’s? Don’t tell me that you bring it up to dale, 
like a directory?” 

“I congratulate you,” he said, “on the impression that 
you give of neither knowing nor caring. You are a skilled 
diplomat.” 

For the first time that evening, I needed to be. I had no 
detailed knowledge of the blue-print; nor did I know that 
it was regularly revised; nor could I be certain that Amyas 
was speaking the truth when he said that it was. These 
people were not sane; they were not adult; they gave me 
the impression that I was shut up for a while with mad 
children. I remember thinking that I would ask Julian to 
acquire a copy of the blue-print for me; then saying to 
Amyas in a lightly grandiloquent manner, “If it were my 
hobby to collect reasons for putting an end to the Regime, 
I am sure that I should choose to live in the Capital rather 
than on Tropic Side. Surely here you are too far from the 
object of your studies.” 

“On the contrary, my lady; we are in an ideal position; 
half-way between the island and the world. Where could 
one get a more truly objective view?” 





, “Would you say that it was easier to see the island clearly 
from his side of the border?” 

■■■;. “Easier?” . , 

“Easier than it is for us, I mean ” 

“it might be,” Una said, “if you don't have responsibilitv 
to a thing, you can often see it clearly, caift you? But I 
don’t know how good it is to see clearly, myself.” 

“Mearung?” 1 asked her. I was sitting out on Ihc terrace; 
the sun was still hot; she liad brought me a long drink with 
ice in it. The brindled wolf-dog sprawled, panting, at my feet. 
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“I wouldn’t like to see too clearly,” was asll that she said 
before she went into the house. Perhaps she meant that if 
she saw me objectively, her devotion would be strained. 
Surely by now she had seen enough to strain it? 

Presently I heard the awful noise of the car on the road, 
i; remember now that he looked happy and young; that the 
dog came out of character to treat him as a friend and that 
we laughed together about the meeting at liis house. Then 
we sat at the table on the terrace to read through the notes 
that he had brought. 

First I concentrated upon the ludicrous threats concerning 
the blue-print; that it was well-icnown and of much interest 
to foreign Governments; that its comprehensive plans could 
teach the islanders the use of money in a few weeks; that 
there were direct channels of information betv/eeii the 
supporters of the Claimant’s case and foreign agents. 
None of these statements were substantiated and they 
looked to me like the boasts of megalomania. Julian was 
not as positive as I. 

After a while, as he leaned beside me, his shoulder 
touched nune; and there must have been whole lines of the 
notes that I read v;ithout seeing them because the seat of 
consciousness had become, absurdly, the place on my upper 
arm that felt througli the stuff of my own sleeve the stuff 
of his and the small, unimportant pressure. I thought that 
one of us would move in a moment ; that neither of us need 
notice this touching; that it was accidental, that it did not 
matter. And after that I became aware that it was going on 
too long, that my consciousness of it was shared, and then 
I moved my arm.; , 

‘T must go,” he said .quickly. 

“Yes; I have to change. Goodbye, Julian; thank you.” 
Did J, I asked myself, imagine the look of thoughtless 
happiness on his ftice, the increased assurance of his 
manner? I thought that I did imagine it and i was ashamed 
of myself. 




into the Capital tomorrow, to Theresa. She has a whole 
wardrobe ready for me, waiting to be fitted.” 

“There again,” said Peter, sprawling at ease, “you’re 
odd. Your interest in clothes is spasmodic. I’ve seen you 
dressed like a gypsy and not caring. Most women care how 
they look all the time~or never.” 

Since Peter’s current preoccupation is, as you know, a 
mannequin employed in Theresa’s dress-house, he spoke 
with authority. 

“Una,” I said, “v/as deeply shocked because I received 
Julian when I was wearing an old shirt and trousers and 
sandals.” 

“Una still doesn’t despair of keeping you in order?” 

“No,” I said, “at least I think her attitude could be 
summed up as M am defeated, but I refuse to capitulate’.” 

“If it weren’t for the island Law, you’d be a Law to 
yourself, wouldn’t you?” he asked. 
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“Of course I would.” 

First he smiled; then lie frowned. 

I can tell when Peter is about to say something that will 
irritate me. Perhaps because of our unfinished love, he is 
compelled now and then to talk roughly to me; to sound as 
though he were full of wisdom and 1 were not. 

“All the same,” he said, “1 wouldn’t, if I were you, 
undertake too much alone. It may be amusing, but the 
Council is still the most useful piece of machinerj' tliat 
we’ve got. Besides, you may get yourself talked about.” 

“That, I’m afraid, is not a consideration that worries me 
unduly.” 

“It shouldn’t worry you unduly; it should be there.” 

(I could feci one of our old quarrels coming up out of 
nowhere. And I did not want it to happen. I was too 
vulnerable tonight; my nerves too taut with the discovei 7 
that I could share a secret with Julian and not tell it to 
Peter. With all that I had said, 1 had left out Temcl’s name. 
Teruel, certainly, was Julian’s own dark and private affair. 
But I thought that if I had seen Peter immediately after the 
episode at the pool, I should have told him about it.) 

Peter’s look of challenge suggested that he too saw a 
quarrel coming. I said “Agreed: that I should consider the 
island’s view of me, but not worry about it unduly. And 
now would you like to play to me?” 

He blew me a kiss before he went to the piano. From 
v/here .1 sat, I could see the candleliglit on his gold hair, on 
the square, faithful forehead and blue eyes. 

At first as he played, my thoughts \vent down into nothing- 
ness. Fie played “Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring”; it was the 
water of a fountain eternally falling; there was no need for 
it ever to end, I did not W'aiit it to end. There are moments 
when music is all that the soul needs; and I have thought 
that it would be easy to die bravely to music. As Peter 
went from Bach to the island tunes, my eyes conjured your 
image; your head, your shoulders, the shape of your hands. 
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I went back to the time when I first loved yon and saw yonr 
mind as though it were a mountainside that some day I. 
would climb; and the mists are still on that mountain, I 
thought, and it towers in lonely arrogance and has no need 
of me. 

But I went back, as the music played, to ail my first hopes, 
trying to make them live again or at least be important 
again, yknd from there I swung straight over to the mood 
of hot rebellion that is rarely indulged, down into the vale 
of desolate detachment that I like least of all. And. the 
chorus curried me on to the stage of positive gaiety; wherein 
I do not sec rnyself, nor you, nor the island, but some trivial 
immediate cause for joy. It was made now by the pattern 
of the music, but it can be the iliglit of a hawk or tlic 
taste of a strawberry or the look of the hill-town across the 
valley. 

What was happening to me? I need not ask; I knew. 
In trying to escape a new fate that threatened, I was making 
a frantic effort to be more myself than ever — before the 
fate caught and changed me. I was assuming every aspect 
of me that I recognised. This person, for all her perplexity, 
might soon look safe. (In the same illusion with which the 
boy looks back at his childhood and sees that child as safe; 
with which the mature man looks back at his youth and 
sees that boy as safe. The past we can value; it is there and 
visible, hung for ever with a mirage of security as soon as 
we have gone from it.) 

But tonight I felt as though I were poised between two 
tenses; on the edge of the future, not in it. Is it possible, 
1 said to myself, that I shall forget these dangers and 
uncertainties in new dangers and uncertainties? That 
another “now” will presently make me afraid? 

Peter stopped playing. The silence was still related to the 
music; neither of us broke it for a while. Then he came 
slowly to the fire and stooped and kissed my forehead. 

“Valdes, I am full of fresh air and soldiering and a 
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good dinner; and it is late; I must go home to bcd.’^ 

“Would you like to stay the night? Una can malto up 
the bed. it’s no trouble.” 

fie hesitated. “Fd better not. It’s a six-o’clock .start 
tomorrow morning; I want to get every paper off my desk 
before the Advisers come in.” 

I went out with him, and after he had gone I stood listen- 
ing to the river. Then I came in by way of the terrace; I 
looked across the valley and upwards, to find the one light 
that ranked with the stars, the light on the peak of Notre 
Dame des Rochers. Then I went back into the room. The 
notes of the music still seemed to hang hero. Una’s foot- 
ste})s came from the kitchen. 

“Aren’t you going to bed, my lady?” 

“No, not yet. Don’t wait for me.” 

“Is there anything that you’d like?” 

“Nothing at all, thank you.” 

“It’s late,” she said doubtfully. 

“I know. I shouldn’t sleep, though. Til read for a little 
while.” 

“Ought to be sleepy. You’ve had a long day.” 

“Don’t worry, Una. Did you like the mujjic?” 

“Yes, I always like to hear him play. And f like him to 
be here; somebody to look after you,” she added inexplic- 
ably. “Good-night, my lady.” 

I heard the footsteps retreating on the stone floor, heard 
them mount the stairs and echo away along the passage 
above. Now it was very quiet here, except for the sound of 
the river. The curtain.s were still undrawn and, looldiig at 
the dark windows, i had a feeling that I Jiave had before, 
but never in this house; only in oar house in the North: 
that the whole island pressed against those windows and 
threatened me. 

1 rose and drew the curtains. I could look about the 
room now and feci protected. 1 let my eyes pause at the 
things that I liked: the gilded cherub, the carved ship. 
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the blue chairs* There is a reassurance, I thought, in things 
that have been there a long time. 

In that mood I choose to read a classic that I have read 
before many times and its spell was still strong. I did not 
realise how deeply I was sunk in the story until the sudden 
noise of the dog barking outside made my whole body 
shake. I heard him run past the window, growling as he 
ran. Then I heard no more growling. I pulled back the 
curtains and opened the windows on to the terrace. There 
was enough light to see that a man was stooping above the 
dog, stroking his submissive head. I knew who the man 
was before lie rose and faced me. 

“What are you doing here?” 

He did not answer. 

“Whv have you come back, .Tulian?” 

“I had to.” 

“Why?” 

“You were the only person I could tell. It’s the end of the 
story.” His voice was heavy and toneless; he stood still, 
with his arms hanging at his sides. 

He began to frighten me. 

“Come in,” I said. “Don’t do this.” 

He followed me into the room. Under the light he looked 
lost, beaten. “Now I see you,” he muttered. “I can’t 
imagine why I didn’t stop to think; why it never occurred 
to me to go anywhere else. I’ve been walking for hours.” 

“What has happened?” 

“They work fast, your friends up above. And two days 
ago my fear was that he’d live for ever. And I am glad; 
that’s the worst tiling.”/ : 

“You must tell me.” 

“Oh, haven’t I told you? Teriiel was killed this morning; 
climbing White Wall” 

it was a shock that left me a long time without words. 
When the words came, they were of the trilest. “Oh, 
Mian, I am .sorry.” 
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“Are you? I’m not. Not really. Perhaps I will be. I’m 
beginning to remember little things that hurt ; only in the 
last half hour. At first it was just plain relief ; and feeling 
winded, as though I’d never get my breath back.” 

I gave him a drink and he sat, holding it in his hand, not 
tasting it, staring at the floor; then he drained it. 

“I keep looking both ways,” he said, “yours and mine. 
Yours would be that God meant all of it. Mine would be 
that his death was just as much an accident as his birth was ; 
that a short life like that is utterly pointless, meaningless, 
beginning nowhere, ending nowhere. And, by God, I’d 
rather have yours.” 

I thought, “He has dropped his respectful manner; now 
he moves to the sideboard to fill his glass without asking 
my permission; he is talking to me as to an equal. And I 
should not be ashamed for him that he is proving what a 
mere skin of good manners he has put on over his natural 
toughness; and I should not be glad, as though this new 
sort of meeting were what I wanted.” 

There were pictures of him in my mind: the bronzed 
ragamuffin straddling the wall of his father’s house; the boy 
galloping his pony along South-West Beach; the youth with 
the heavy-lidded eyes ; the dummy figure in the white coat, 
walking the floor of his rainbow-coloured room, bending to 
kiss my hand, making the gestures of his trade. The man who 
paced my floor was none of these, bore no relation to these. 

“Tell me more about your God,” he said. “No, don’t. 
I’ve got to learn Him for myself, haven’t I?” Then he stood 
still in the middle of the floor, watching me. 

“Know the first thing that came into my mind when they 
said there was bad news?” 

I shook my head. 

“I thought something had happened to you.” 

I was silent. 

“That is true. I can remember it going through my head; 
and thinking I wouldn’t see you again.” 
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:, • I was 'back at the afternoon, at the moment when our 
shoulders touched. And 1 found that I could say notliing, 
that he could not, that the silence between us was unendur- 
able, r.s the touching had been. 

This, I thought, was the moment of departure. There 
were no longer two tenses. This was now. 


VIII, 

1 SA!D to myself at the beginiii,ng, “The greatest astonish- 
ment to me is that there is peace in it. Why no sense of 
shame, no disgust, no knowledge of imfaith, only the feeling 
that this was inevitable? It has moments of complete 
paradox; as though for the first time I have moved on into 
mature understanding of all that I \wed in youth, to you 
and to Leron. As though in surrender I understand victory ; 
in sin I understand grace. In the separation from all that 
I was, I see at last what I tried to be. I see it and respect it, 
where once I had only pity for the effort. Ahnost I can 
promise some day to return to that standard with more 
wisdom for having deserted it.” 

This mood was not wiiolly one of self-deception ; nor in 
those early days did I feel differently towards you. You 
may not believe me, but your image in my mind remained 
clear, in the same equation as before. Of love, I. said, i 
know three things. The first was the youthful pain with 
Peter; the second v/as my blind hero-worship of you; and 
the third is this, wlieie the closeness of the ficsli and the 
laughter arc all 

Of the fiesh, v/g say so often and so confidently iJiat it is 
the least durable part of love. Wc underline to ourselves 
the truer worth of kindliness or of rneiUal companionship, 
it is more important, we say, that our brains and our beliefs 
should match than that our bodies should. There is some 
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truth in this. The whole truth is that where the link of the 
flesh is strong, it creates a meeting-place that the human 
animal seeks again and again, forgetting the other needs, 
lam sure that if our marriage had been based, for me, on 
my physical feelings towards you, there would have been a 
right beginning. I should have grown up gladly to the other 
needs. With you, I have never known the things that I have 
knovvii with Jiiiian. 

E\'on now, looking back past disillusion, I can see that 
man and that woman who were Julian and I, at their true 
meeting-place. They look now like lucky strangers; and I 
can hear their voices, soft and heavy, in the dark. That is 
tiie thing, I said to myself at moniing, that i must have 
again ; from the beginning of passion that is somehow private 
and angry, to the tenderness and realisation, to the moment 
that cannot be described, that is the dark tower; the death 
of tliought. And after it the peaceful recoil into laughter. 

I said this on the first morning, alone; as yet neither free 
nor happy, because of the words spoken humbly, only half- 
heard through my sleep: “You need never see me again”; 
and when I awoke to their meaning, he was gone. 

For a long tune, sitting by the window, seeing the light 
sharpen the hills and the valley, I swung absurdly between 
two moods: mood of the Guardian’s wife; mood of any 
woman who has been loved all night. The Guardian’s wife 
was saying, “How dare he take it for gi’anted that it was a 
madness and a mistake? I am not mad and I do not make 
mistakes. What right has he to this careful sense of guilt, 
this runaway wisdom? It is for me to say what happens 
next; for me and nobody else.” 

The woman v/ho had been loved was not arrogant. She 
thought only, “All that I want if J am to survive, if I am 
to come out of this moment of cold that is like an illness 
or a slow strangulation, is to talk to him, be close to him. 

“I have been alone too long, Julian, to be left alone again. 
That is your responsibility, to have made me feci at last 
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that I am not alone. The oneness and the safety, the things 
that I have never had before: you cannot give me those and 
then take them away. No matter what comes out of this, 
no matter what descent into hell began for both of us last 
night, the worst that you could do to me would be to 
imfinisli our story here. 

“But where can we go? What life can we make that is 
not an interrupted secret, kept from too small a world? 
That is not a panic chain of hidings and good-byes? How 
much of peace can we have? Hov/ much of time? 

“And there is worse to come,” I said, feeling the two 
moods knit and twist imtil I was neither wholly the 
Guardian’s wife nor the woman loved by Julian, but myself, 
Valdes : “there is the end to come ; the full-stop, the absolute 
iinality of the Guardian’s return. After that happens, we 
shall never again meet as we are. That will be death,” I 
thought, looking at it calmly because I knew that it must 
happen and would happen. “So this life that we have begun 
now must be lived out. However arduous and anguishing, 
it will be better, easier than its end.” 

When I had faced that, I felt stronger. I heard Una’s 
footsteps mount the stairs. As soon as she opened the door, 
I saw that she knew. Perhaps she had heard him go; 
perhaps she had been awake last night. It does not matter, 
I thought; Una has always known ail that there is to know 
about me. We shall not talk, ever, nor can I tell from her 
look whether she is shocked or whether she is happy because 
she understands that this is what I want. 

She said, “Don’t go catching cold, now; the windows 
wide open and that thin drcyssing-gown. I’d better light the 
fire.”'"'' 
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In my note, I asked him to meet me on South-West Beach. 
This will hurt you. It is the sort of detail in betrayal that 
Blatters most to the betrayed, that a place already shared 
should be shared again with another. I could think of 
nowhere else where we could be sure to be alone, except 
my house; and my restlessness was too acute to let me sit 
and wait for him. 

As I came down through the hot white dunes, ray feet 
brushing the stiff grass and the pink flowers, I did remember 
our meetings of long ago. How could I not remember 
them? Nothing that happened here now would relate to 
them or touch them. The past was set and invulnerable; 
the past was ours ; and what came now, I felt, was sliifting, 
precarious, belonging only to me. 

I had come ahead of time on purpose. I had sent the 
car away, telling the driver to return in an hour, and I had 
thought that when its long black shape went out of sight 
along the sea-road I should feel safe; but I did not. I 
would not watch the road for him. I went down to the 
water’s edge, to the flat sands that shone and the waves 
breaking. 

The sky was too big ; the lines of sunlit sea ran on for ever; 
and in my own soul I stood at the earliest edge of some- 
thing that was without limit, without mercy as this was. 
The waves turned and turned, first the blue-green hollow 
topped with a thin silver line, then the proudly pouring 
foam that was like a mane, then the shallow sweep of the 
spent water losing itself in the sand. I went on watching 
them and felt myself grov/ smaller, more dazzled, more 
lost, with every moment that passed. 

I did not hear his car at all. The first that I knew of 
him was a fish-hawk, ringing up out of the dunes and flying 
seaward, and then I saw that he was the disturber of the 
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liawk. He waved lo me. He quickened his stride and I 
walked siowiy. 

Now I thought that he looked gay and comi'toscd, remote 
from rnc, remote from yesterday. It was alarming to see 
how many small things had become important, his red 
shirt, his bare feet in native sandals, the gold ring on the 
little finger of his left hand. I felt the shock that came 
from the completeness of the other person, in absence ho 
v/as a haunting of my mind, a close possession. In physical 
presence, standing a yard from me, he was himself, utterly 
removed. This made of last night a profound mystery, a 
thing that could not have happened, 

“1 didn’t mean to keep you waiting,” he said. 

“I meant you to. A precaution, in case the driver saw 
you,” 

He nodded seriously. My eyes took him in ; brown skin, 
blue shadows, naked throat, lines of muscle; he was more 
vivid than ever in this light. 

“I didn’t expect this,” he said, not coming nearer nor 
trying to touch me. 

“What did you expect?” 

“I can’t quite remember. That sounds silly, doesn’t it, 
not to remember how I felt before I got your note? But 
since then I’ve only thought question-marks.” 

“There are no question-marks as far as I’m concerned.” 

He looked less sure of himself. 

“Did J dream it, Julian, or did you say ‘You need never 
see me again?’ ” 

“Yes, 1 said that.” 

“Why?” 

He stared away from me to the sea. “D’you mean to .say 
you don’t understand why?” 

“Oh, 1 suppose i do. You think that it happened because 
of Tcrucl; because 1 was sorry for you. That is the sort of 
thing, I believe, that one can think in the morning, in spite 
of all that was said at night.” 
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“Have I any right to think any thing else?” he said 


expeci an answer. 

“I don’t believe in rights. I don’t think that anybody has 
any ‘rights’ at all; they are a Idnd of pompous illusion,” 1 


ssll; 


“It isn’t that, Julian. But will you please, for a minute, 
try to forget that I am the Guardian’s wife?” 

“Not easy to forget.” 

“Last night it was.” 

“Last night” — he broke off and stared away again and 
then looked me in the eyes, half-smiling, half-frowning. 
‘Look; I don’t know what you’ve brought me here to tel! 
you; I don’t know what you want me to say. All I’ve got to 
say is that I love you. I love you so much that it’s breaking 
me to bits.” 

I did not speak. I was content to stand there and know it. 
Here was peace. 

“You can’t love me,” he was saying; “Hov/ could you? 
But last night was the only thing that’s ever really mattered 
to me in my w'hole life. I’d like you to believe that.” 

I said, “Idiot. How can you not know I love you?” 


r' - 



I!!®! 


On the day that Julian buried his son, I went into the 
Capital to fit my clothes. It was one of those acts that seem 
brutally frivolous and are not. Since I couldn’t share the 
thing that he had to do, it was more intelligent to send my 
thoughts and my prayers after him, send my body about its 
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Theresa, I told my driver to go up Memorial Hill. I walked 
into the Senate as though I were a tourist. There were 
tourists there already; a group led by a guide, standing in a 
circle about the glass cases that hold the Declaration and 
the Charter. The tourists, I saw, were from the East; they 
had the collective look; plain, adequate clothes, earnest 
faces, flat feet. They gave the effect of coming from a place 
where there was a permanent shortage of personality ; as 
though a group like tills could produce between them just 
enough to make itself recognisable. Divide the group into 
single units, I thought, and it might disappear. 

They stood there quietly appraising the beginnings of 
Leron. I left them, to stand under your portrait for a time. 
The eyes in the portrait remained feed, unaware of me. I 
thought, as I have thought before, that the bare head above 
the white Council robes needed a circlet, a wreath of laurel. 
It was not you, the portrait, it was a flat symbol. I had 
thought that the sight of it would perhaps arouse the feelings 
of guilt that I should have, but nothing happened to my 
heart. 

I strolled out into the gardens and on to the north steps. 
I could see the city end abruptly, with the river moating the 
last green at the foot of the hill. I looked across the white 
bridge that spanned the river and I saw the Forum, The 
sun made it a gleaming marble hollow scooped out of the 
green; the benches at this distance were mere veins of blue 
on the v/hite marble; the tall pillars were fragile shafts 
against the sky. It has always the appearance of a Greek 
theatre. I cannot look at the Forum without hearing the 
echoes. There, 1 say to myself, they held the Trials; and 
my mind begins to fill the marble space with the crowd 
come to sit in judgment; I paint in the scarlet of the Court 
Advocate’s robe upon the dais; I make the bronze bell 
sound, and through the door behind the dais I conjure the 
eight white figures of the Council walking slowly. It is a 
game that my imagination has played since youth. At any 



acceptance. I could have stayed here a 
with loving, knowing that I was loved, brimful of peace 
and quietly compassionate. 

I was free, I had escaped; I was bound no longer, 
new paradox was of course built on the old v/eakness; the 
tender feeling towards the thing that I have left. But i did 
not realise it then. I knew only that I was happy, I found 
so much peace here alone that I did not want to move; to 
risk its dispersal by contact with my sister-in-law Theresa 
seemed foolish. 

“How often this happens, though,” I thought. “One sets 
too little value upon silence and solitude,” I lingered past 
the hour of appointment and I said a prayer here for 
Teruel, though 1 did not believe that ids soul needed my 
prayers. He has gone up that mountain, 1 thought, to the 
real unfolding of his destiny. What happens here, the 
prelude, was made so short for him that the transition 
cannot be dilficult. He is now as he was meant to be. And 
I wished that Julian could see this, believe this. 

Theresa kept me waiting. Peter, as you know, says 
her that she would make an efficient Mother Superior and 
that she runs the dress-house as tliough it were a convent. 
All the more remarkable, he adds, since she and her 
women work upon the most frivolous of occupations, “X 
don’t know,” I thought, “why to design and make clothes 
for women is regarded as a frivolous pccupation. Men’s 



instead, she is walking between the avenues of industrious 
jroung women, with a clutch of designs and patterns in her 
hand. And when she opens the door we shall each have the 
small shock of impact, the moment of remembering how 
liule sympathetic we find each other; and we shall Ids? 
determinedly and work away at the semblance of alTeciion.” 

The door was opening now. Theresa billowed, in a long 
blue gown; all curves and highlights, with the braid of hair 
like a halo across the top of her head. Our cheeks touched, 
our hands brushed each others’ shoulders lightly, we witli- 
drew ;,.we smiled. . -.. f- . . 

“But how we// yon look,” she said. “Quite beautiful, and 
wonderfully well.”' :■■ ■ 

As a rule I am aware of the eyes like blue marbles; the 
sunny Olympian approval or the statuesque, unspoken con- 
demnation; aware often of the family presence that would, 
if it CGuid, profane my secret thoughts. And I have b-een 
glad in the past to realise that Theresa is afraid of me. 
Today I made the astonishing discovery that she had lost 
her powers. She. was just my sister-in-kw; towards whom 
i felt a comfortable friendliness. 





one.” 

She tossed her Iiead contentedly. **And are yon 
lonely now he’s gone? I must say you don’t look lonely. 
'Do you know something?” she said.: “I used not to .like you 
at all.” 

. “That’s, all right, Theresa. I didn’t. .like you,; either.” 

“No, I know you didn’t. It’s fascinating,” she said, 
“how used I get when I don’t sec you to the idea that I still 
dislike you; and the moment that I see you,I ;say to myser 
'Of course, that’s all over; that was a long time ago.’ ” 

“I am glad,” I said,, “that, I improve .with presence. Ifs 
so much easier to improve. with absence. ': -Shall we go to 
fitting-room?” 









from the South; you seemed to me a sort of foreigner; 
you weren’t like us. And I thought you laughed at us 
inside. And when both my brothers fell in love with you, 
one after the other, I was furious. I couldn’t ujiderstand 
wliy they didn’t see that you were laugliing. You weren’t, 
of course; I know that now. But I thought you were.” 

She expected me to say words that would come to meet 
her confession. But there were none. I had disliked her 
instinctively, without knowing why. I pondered what she 
had said, “A foreigner. Yes; I suppose in a way I am. My 
ancestry doesn’t stand up to close examination. Dubious 
types, tarnished aristocracy, come late to Leron,” I said, 
“I do see how it would gall you.” 

“Well, but, naturally, it doesn’t any more.” She put her 
am around my waist. “Come and see the dresses now. 




■ ■ 'XI . ... ■ 

The time lebscopes when I look at it. I know that seven 
weeks passed between the day of your going and the final 
thing that happened between Julian and myself. But from 
here the scenes and the events are all superimposed, one on 
another. 

There is the meeting at night, the subterfuge; the love and 
the laughter; then a scene when I am alone, in Council or 
talking to Peter, haunted by the more vivid thoughts in my 
head, not daring to let my body remember too much; and 
then the vivid thoughts of the haunted woman become the 
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true record of the next meeting, and then there is being 
alone again. It is as rapid as blinking, I cannot make it 
come back in its own tempo. The house was very much a 


came to my house, not I to his. And Una and I found a way 
of talking about it that was not talldng, as we have done for 
other things. 

I stop my mind at the evening with Orrey on the tower. 
Julian was jealous of all; of every ceremony or routine 



meet, the intervals when we could not. I was so much used 
to setting the clock for us that on the day when he said, 
“Tonight isn’t possible,” I felt an outraged sense of 
desolation. 

“Yes, it is. It must be. I have nothing to do,” I said. 

“I have, alas.” 

“What is it? Throw it away.” 

“I can’t, my love — I have to be at Tropic Side.” 

“Well, all right: Fll come to Tropic Side. I haven’t been 
there for weeks ; it will do me good.” 

“No, Valdes. We sha’n’t have a minute to talk. Don’t 
come, please.” He turned over and lay close to me and held 
my hand, pressing it against his heart. “I’ll come to you 
afterwards; late.” 

“What have you to do?” I asked coldly. 

He said that Van Dorn was coming. Van Dorn, as you 
probably know, is among the Western operators who make 
money out of Tropic Side; one of the new millionaires. His 
yacht would tie up there today. Julian would have to give 
him dinner and talk business. 

“All right,” I said, as amiably as I could. “You get rid 
of him when you can, and come afterwards.” 

So I was enormously pleased at six o’clock, as 1 pored 
over Council papers on the terrace, to hear that step and to 








ail” Then, when Julian said “An end of what?” Orrey 
sighed and did not vspeak. After that he drew his finger 
down the middle of his forehead and talked about there 
being “Yes” on one side of it and “No” on the other. 

He would not explain it; he said that it was self-explana- 
tory, that if you lived all the time with Yes in one side of 
your head and No in the other, you ended up mad. “I’m 
mad,” he said to Julian, “and nobody guesses.” And after 
that, he began to move his hand as though he were turning 
tlie wheel on the tower; saying, “It’s a pouring movement, 
you know; five degrees — flash; interlock-shift; ten degrees 
— flash; interlock-shift.” and he went on doing that for a 
long time. Presently he laughed and finished his drink and 
said, “You don’t know how it feels up there alone.” 

“And how does it feel?” Julian asked him. 

“Like God, with the devil whispering at you,” said 
Orrey. Then he got up and went. 

“It’s the worst j’ve seen or heard from him yet,” Julian 
■said to me. “Wlien it comes to God and the devil, of course 
I’m interested. Two months ago I wouldn’t have been. 
You’ve sold me God and the devil, darling. What does 
Orrey mean?” 

“How can I tell? I gave Scansen the warning you gave 
me. He assures me that Orrey does his work as usual and 
seems perfectly normal.” 




“Damn, it, Valdes, lie isn’t. He’s mad; and the thought of 
a. madman on the control-tower scares me stiff, even if it 
doesn’t worry Scansen.” 

“All right, darling. I’ll call Scansen later.” 

“Why does he talk to me,” Julian wondered, “if he 
doesn’t talk to anybody else?” 

“I suppose he feels free on Tropic Side.” 

That reminded him of to-night. “Free on Tropic Side, 
hell. Shut up with Van Dorn. Wasting you. And we’ve 
got so, little time.” 

I put my hand over his mouth: “You mustn’t say that 
ever.” ' , 

“It’s true, though.” 

“Hush.” 

We sat, holding each other’s hand on the table, looking 
across the valley. 

“I love you, darling. Wait for me.” His mouth touched 
mine and lie went. 


! There are, as you know, only two places on the island that 
can make me afraid. They are the two places that make 
you afraid. One is Station X and the other is the Mine. 

I I was afraid of the Mine when I was a child; and there is 
I still a horror to me in the sight of the yellow-green rock 

plateau. The five towers are ugly monsters and the military 
I strong-points forming the outer wall suggest an immense 
I prison-encampment. Always when I come here by day, X 
have to look inland, to see the mountain range and the 
j.ujnmit of White Wall and to feel reassured by that far 
I beauty. But still my eyes come back. There is something 
horribly compelling in the plateau with its man-made mole- 
hills, the five towers, the hunch of the encircling rocks. V 
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have gone to the place that night had it not been for the 
restlessness of waiting for Julian, I embarked on the 
adventure with the sole purpose of kicking time out of the 
way. 

I did not let Scansen laiow that I was coming. I dressed 
in men’s clothes, with a long dark coat that came almost to 
my heels. This was too much for Una. She didn’t even ask, 
“Where are you off to now?” Nor did 1 tell her. 

I made the driver stop before we reached the first strong- 



The track to the control-tower lay ahead of me, as broad 
and smooth as an airport runway, with arc lights hanging 
over it. Half-way to the tower I was challenged again. 
Three Legionaries were walking together. The greenish light 
of the arcs took all colour from their faces and uniforms. 

They were highly respectful at once, offering to escort 
me. I thanked them and said that I would go on alone. 
The sulphurous smell was still liere; it was all-pervasive, 
like the scent of the one flower on Tropic Side. This, J. said 
to myself absurdly, is Scansen’s Tropic Side; he rules here 
as Julian does there. Idly, as the feet of the soldiers echoed 
away, I set Julian in my mind beside the men of the Council ; 
beside Pendean at Main Harbour, Scansen here ajid Tribe 
at Station X. It brought him nearer. 

1 had come to the tower. I stood, looking up. Seen Urns, 
it looked like a mad tree of metal, fragile and furious, 
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iashed with the wind of its own green light. The scarlet 
beams from the other tow^ers swung at it rhythmically, 
pierced the green and fell away. 

“Orrcy’s up there,” I thought. “Turning the wheel, with 
God in his head and the devil at his ear.” For a moment 
1 was coldly afraid, wishing that I had not come. Then I told 
myself not to be a fool. I stepped into the lighted doorway. 
I saw the circular steel stairs circling the elevator-shaft; 
seated on their lowest step there w'^as a man in overalls, 
drinidng from a mug. He looked sleepy and friendly. He 
blinked at the gold seal, then made a clumsy gesture, half a 
bow and lialf a nod. 

“Want me to take you up, Ma’am?” 

“No,” I said, “I’ve been here before.” 

“You just press the button,” he said. 

The speed of the elevator made my ears click. It did not, 
I remembered, go all the way to the top. The last of the 
steel staircase led from here to the platform. Now I could 
hear the noise of the wheel, 

I walked into Orrey’s kingdom. 

It was a long time since I had seen it. I saw it differently 
now; saw it as a green glass cage perched aloft, pierced at 
thirty-second intervals by the scarlet signal flashes. Yes, 
the flashes were like spears, I thought; they beset and 
beleaguered the room in the tower, changing the colour of 
the monstrous, smooth-running wheel, the man motionless 
save for his hand. 

“A pouring movement,” he had said to Julian. I stood 
still and counted. Five degrees — flash; interlock-shift ; ten 
degrees — flash; interlock-shift. The delicate touch of 
Orrey’s finger-tips made it look easy. 

Here, 1 thought, one might well go mad, with the nin of 
tlie wheel, the rhytiim of the flashes, the sense of the cage. 
And the solid floor felt as though it were turning too. It 
throbbed, certainty it throbbed, like the deck of a ship. 
I began to feel dizzy, unbalanced; as though there were 
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nothing to hold me; as though the tower might fall. And if 
it fell, these liglits would still be here, the flashes meeting 
at the point where the cage had hung. 

How did it look down there, I wondered, the Lake itself? 
That, I should never know. (The dark surface that was 
agitated and boiling now with the piston-movenient of 
the long steel pumps, the dark sea far down.) Jt w^as easier 
to think three hundred feet higher, to the things that I had 
seen, the wide rock shelves wlierc the tanks were filling; to 
picture the steady machineiy at its work, all along the dark 
tunnels below the plain. It is sent into action by the men 
on the towers, I said to myself, by the control-tower, by 
one man on the control-tower, by one man’s hand. 

Twenty-five degrees — flash; inteiiock-shift. 

“Good-evening, Orrey,” I said. 

“Good-evening. Oh, Valdes,” he smiled at me. “Yes, 
I thought that one of you would be here soon. I’m glad it’s 
you.” 

“Why did you think one of us would come?” 

He said, “To tell me it’s over.” 

I was silent. 

“Tell me, Valdes. I can listen while I’m doing tliis. See 
how easy it is? I can talk; I can read; I can think. It is 
only my hand that keeps humanity safe for a day.” 

I watched the butterfly touch of those fingers. Then I 
watched the line of small, lighted discs on the board beside 
the wheel. Each of them must say something. They 
changed all the time; numbers and fractions and degrees, 
and one was a kind of spirit-level that rose and fell. Orrey 
didn’t seem to look at them. 

“Go on,” he said, “tell me it’s over.” 

“What is over?” 

He laughed. “I meant the end of the experiment. The 
end of the Regime. The end of the island.” 

“Oh, Orrey,” I said gently. “How could it be? Why arc 
you afraid of that?” 
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He looked at me; Ms large light eyes were blind 
not afraid of it, Valdes. I pray for it.” 

“Supposing you tell me why?” 

“Because no man has the right to take Ms resnor 


and the Guardian does; and the Council does. And i 
can’t,” he said softly. 

I found that my ears had absorbed and accepted the 
humming noise of the wheel. Now I could hear the wind 
over it, bumping against the tower outside. The returning 
flashes had become a part of the cage itself, not a set of 
spears thrown against frail defences. The dizziness had 
gone from my head and I no longer noticed the throbbing 


with his private demon. 

“We aren’t God,” he said. “Sometimes I think I am, 
because Fm up here. And sometimes I really am, but that’s 
not to be told. When I’m God, I know that Leron has no 
rights, no rights at all. And one night when I know for 
certain that Fm always going to be God, I shall smash the 
wheel to pieces.” 

“What good will that do?” 

He looked at me slyly now: “Oh, it won’t do any good. 
It will be a gesture; a gesture of ruin, Vaides.” 

“I think,” I said, “that you are very tired.” 

“How can I be tired? I spend five hours a day moving 
one hand. But if you,” he said~“if all of you will admit 
that we aren’t the owners of the Lake, then I needn’t even 
do that. Couldn’t you admit it and let me come down?” 

“Dear Orrey, if we handed the Lake and the Mine over 
to the world, that would mean only that someone else was 
in possession. Taking his responsibility for granted. Don’t 
you sec?” 

“I wouldn’t mind. It wouldn’t be me any more. The 
two sides of my head could join up,” 

“We don’t really own Leronite, We only control it,” I 




could do that and we couldn’t stop Him.” 

“All right,” said Orrey, his voice quieter than ever. “But if 
I’m God, I needn’t wait, need I ? I can smash the wheel now.” 

“Of course you can.” 

“Could you lift that steel bar, do you think? The bar 
that goes across the door when the tower’s shut; it’s leaning 
against the wall.” 

“Certainly,” I said, “I could lift it.” 

“Will you give it to me, then?” 

“Of course I will. In a moment.” I had to think and I 
couldn’t think. The only way to get the relief up to the 
tower was to talk through the dial to Scansen’s room. And 
the dial was on the board in front of On*ey. 

“I’m glad,” Orrey said, “that we are going to break it 
together. Miy do you wait?” 

(When he draws his eyebrows together, I thought, they 
make the vertical line between; he is more than ever like 
you. The inconsequent play of mind gave me sudden calm. 
And in the calm I could think.) 

“Because it’s no longer necessary,” I said. 

“Yes, it is. You know nothing.” 

I laid a hand on his shoulder. “Orrey,” 1 said, “you don’t 
really believe that I’ve come here for no reason, do you?” 

He frowned more deeply. “I don’t think I care. Bring the 
bar now.” 

“Wait. Have I ever come before like this? At night? 
Alone?” 

Still he frowned. “No . . . you never have,” he said at 
.■last.'" ■ 

“Why do you think I’ve come?” 

He waited. 

“Because your guess was right. It is over. I came to tell 
you. The Adviser will be here as soon as I give him word; 
he’s only waiting for it.” 

“Is that true?” 
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“Yes.” 

“Why did you pretend it wasn’t?’* 

“i didn’t know how much it meant to you. Forgive me,” 
“Bo you swear it’s true?” 

“I swear it. We have signed as the world wanted us to 
sign. There will be no more Regime on Leron after mid- 
night; an hour from now.” 

“Thank God/’ he said. , 

: “Keep your hand on the wheel for just a few minutes 
more. As soon as I talk to Scansen, he’ll bring the relief 
lip here. And then you’re free.” 

He said nothing; but the movement of Ms hand went on. 
“This is God’s truth, Valdes?” 
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“If it were not, if you were telling me a lie, do you know 
what I would do?” he said. “I would kill you here.” 

The humming of the wheel came back to my ears; the 
red lights were again the dangerous 
shook. 

“If you don’t believe me,” I said, “I’ll prove it. Let me 
talk to Scansen.” 

“I’ll talk to Scansen myself.” 

. “No.” 

“You say No. Why?” 

“Because — forgive me, Orrey— I am still, until an hour 
from now, entitled to give you orders.” 

1 waited. 

He said, “Yes, of course you are, Valdes. I am sorry. 
Speak to him.” 

1 pressed the switch below the dial and held the receiver 
to my ear ; I was surprised at the steadiness of my hands. 

“is that you, Scansen? Yes, Fm on the tower. I’ve just 
broken the news to Orrey, and you are to bring the relief 
here. Do you understand? Immediately. There can be no 
question of asking him to stay here now that it’s all over. 
Wiii you please be quick?” 
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I will say for Scansen that he put Ms voice down to a 
whisper at once. I suppose that the fact of my presence here 
was unusual enough to frighten him. “I don’t understand,” 
the whisper said, “but I’ll be there with the relief in five 
minutes.” 

Now I smiled at Orrey. He smiled back. I stood beside 
Ms shoulder, watching the wheel, watching the board, wait- 
ing through all the hours that those five minutes were, for 
the sound of the steel lift rising to the top of the tower. 


He said again, “How frightened were you?” as though there 
could be an exact sum of fear, and I was hedging on the 
figures. 

“I’ve told you, darling. I don’t know now. Fear begins 
to seem unfounded at the moment when it stops. And 
once you can say to yourself ‘There was nothing to be 
afraid of after all,’ you’re already telling you that you 
weren’t really afraid. 

Still he knelt with his arms stretched out over my knees, 
Ms hands clasped, looking up into my face. 

“Stop looking agomsed, my love. It’s over.” 

“What did you think, while you were waiting?” 

“Everything,” I said, “and nothing. There was one 
minute when I nearly made the bargain with God. I mean 
I almost said ‘If you’ll bring me through this. I’ll be good 
for ever’. Almost, not quite. And there was half a prayer, 
repeating. First it stuck in the middle and kept going back 
to the beginning again. And after a wMle when I remem- 
bered the end, 1 didn’t dare go on ; I kept going with the half. 
Absurd feeling,” I mused, “that if I stayed within the com- 
pass of the words already said, I was safe; because that had 
worked up till now, nothing had happened yet. If I went 
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Oil into new words, I might make it happen. It’s hard to 
explain, that one.” 

“And then?” 

“The odd thing is that though I can remember the noise 
of the lift, it all stops there. I can’t remember the look of 
them coming up the last step on to the platform. It’s like 
something told to me, not something that I saw. And after 
that it was just feeling ill and not letting them see that I 
felt ill ; pretending that I was only drinking Scansen’s brandy 
out of compliment to Scansen.” 

Julian sighed exasperatedly. 

“Weil, you know,” I said, “how much I mind about those 
things.” 

He laid his head in my lap : “All I know is that arrogance 
is a word I’ve learned from you ; and it fits you perfectly. 
You were insane to go there.” 

“No. I was curious, and I was restless ; and so it happened.” 

“Will you swear to me ” 

“No, I won’t Whatever it is, I won’t swear.” 

“And I won’t have your doing those things.” 

“I’ve always done them. And it isn’t for you to give me 
orders.” 

Though his eyes laughed a little, his mouth did not. 

“Valdes, the less you talk that way, the better.” 

“Certainly. So the less you compel me to talk that way, 

the better. Poor Orrey ” I said. “ ‘Oh, what a noble 

mind’ is exactly the epitaph.” 

“A noble mind?” 

— “ Ts here o’erto Shakespeare.” 

“Thank you. Pity about my lack of education, isn’t it?” 

“If you are going to get into that frame of mind, darling, 
I shall request you to leave.” 

“I love you,” 

“Well, don’t say it as though you wished that you didn’t.” 

“I’ll never wish that. I only wish — and the thing that 
happened tonight has made it worse.” 
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“What?” 

“Time — time — time,” he said, growling the word. “A 
place where we could be. And not have to part.” 

“I want it too,” 

“If we could get off the island; get on a boat, even for a 
week. Steal Van Dorn’s yacht; I don’t know. It’s all I 
think about. Having you to myself. Not having to share 
you with the Council and the Senate and the Capital and 
the whole blasted framework of Leron.” He sat back on 
his heels, staring at me angrily. 

“I couldn’t leave the island. Even for three days.” 

“I know you couldn’t. Oh, my love, you are tired out 
and I batter at you.” He got up and put his arms around 
me. “Come to bed. Or would you rather I went now and 
left you in peace?” 

“I would not.” 

I had begun to think about the North-East and to wonder 
whether we should be safe there. I did not want to speak 
of it until 1 was sure in my mind that we could be. 


xrv 

Why the compulsion for us to go away, to be together 
somewhere else? We were at our safest in my house. He 
could have come there for three days; it would have meant 
sending off old Jacques and Ms wife on a sudden holiday, 
but that would have been easier to do than the thing that 
we decided to do. There is the mood of love that demands 
to go, to be away, without pause to think from what it is 
running, to what goal it runs. And it seems foolish now 
for us to have indulged the mood, knowing as we did that 
we could never escape and that we must always come back. 

The North-East has for me a feeling of romantic purpose 
that is lacking in the North-West. I know how much you 
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love the wooded hills where our house is; the sea-mists 
at morning and the clear afternoon. But to me there is a 
sadness in that air; a faded beauty, an eternal aiitunin. 

On the other side, where the coastline hardens, where 
the iron-bound cliffs and the black rock pinnacles slant up 
towards Cape Farewell, I have never felt it. The grey granite 
of the northern town holds some secret for me, a secret 
that I cannot identify nor discover. We have talked of this 
before. From the sea, where you and I have gone out with 
the fishermen, the town makes an amphitheatre above the 
harbour and it is hard to tell, we say, where the houses 
begin; they seem to be growing out of the rock. You know 
its look; how beyond the grey town the pastureland slopes 
up into the crags; and over the crags there rises the shining 
pyramid of White Wall. It was here, where you and I have 
climbed, that I came with Julian; to the hut beneath the 
snowline. 

The tragedy of Teruel was still echoing from this place, 
yet he wanted to be here with me; more, he said, than he 
wanted to be anywhere else. “If I’ve been there with you 
I’ll never be afraid to go there again.” 

I had to meet him there. We could not go together, I 
gave him the key of the hut; he was to go through the 
mountains, as far as the pass by day and up to the hut 
itself under the cover of the dark; and wait there a day for 
me. I told Peter that when I visited the North-East I should 
stay to do a little climbing and a little fishing. “Alone?” 
Peter said. “Of course, alone. I’d so much rather. Back 
the day after tomorrow.” 

I went north by sea, and it was a rough sea. The boat 
that carried me was the fastest of the Coast Patrol fleet; 
the boat that they say can make records in any weather. I 
liked it; I liked the thud of our hull upon the hard waves 
meeting us; the fountain of spray at our bows and the 
creamed wake roaring back astern. I think that on this 
voyage I understood the worship of speed. At dawn when 
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we sailed the skies were dull, but by noon they were blue; 
the granite town sparkled; the sun was as strong as the 
wind. 

I stepped ashore into the welcome; the tanned faces; the 
blue jerseys; the black shawls; the rough hands touching 
mine. Peter has described the North-East as being “all 
fish and rocks and people who don’t talk”, and he thinks 
it odd that I from the South should find it sympathetic. But 
it isn’t really odd. There is huge vitality here, however 
rough and strange. 

Since it was Sunday I went to the noon Mass in the 
church on the harbour. I kneeled among them all, hearing 
the slow voices answer faithfully, watching the priest’s 
decorous, complete movements at the altar. When the bell 
rang for the Domine Non Sum Dignus and the clumsy 
fisher-boy flopped down on his knees to say the Confiteor^ 
there was a great rustle and movement; there were only a 
few of us who did not go up to receive the Host. The 
inevitable regret stole over me as I watched them coming 
back, with their bowed heads and folded hands. I have had 
it before, with so much less cause; the sense of deprivation. 
Now I tasted that on my tongue, and only that. 

But when the hour was over, when I came out into the 
sun, I was already impatient. Thank God, I said to myself, 
that they plan no ceremonies here. I could not bear 
formality nor public attitudes today. I spent half an hour 
with the fishermen’s wives as they mended the nets in the 
sun. All the white frilled caps shook and the brown fingers 
moved and the black nets whispered. And I heard of the 
progress of a son at school, of a fish with two heads, of the 
track of a storm that broke the boats from their moorings. 
And then it was time to go up with the guide. 

He was one of their speechless brown boys, with hair that 
was almost wltitc. We went first through the network of 
streets called the Narrows, passing between stone walls with 
the trees in heavy leaf above them, passing the kitchen- 
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gardens and lines of washing, blown colours in the wind; 
out on to the road that curls up towards the pasture. 
Now we had our backs to the sea. The East face of the 
mountain glittered, enormous in the afternoon light. It 
was a magic threat, hanging far above the patchwork fields. 
The com was turning gold; the gold and green chequer- 
board tilted to the foot of the crags; and after that there 
was no more that man had done; only the black rock, the 
great white bearskin of the glacier and the unreality of that 
silver peak. 

I could follow the line that you and I once took to climb 
the East face. I knew every stone of it, scree and bergs- 
chrand, chimney and rock-ribbon; the place where we put 
on the rope; the beginning of the ice where the steps are 
cut; the ridge and the last long pull to the summit. 

I shall not climb White Wall again, 1 thought as we crossed 
the pasture; it was once a sword of challenge in the sky and 
the sword is still held up, but not for me; and I wondered 
if that was how Teruel had felt, and from there to wondering 
if the mountain fever is as noble as some make it or as 
foolish as others would make it. And then we were over 
the last slope and the wooden hut was there, marvellously 
neat on its green knoll; a toy house whose shadow 
lengthened. The evening was coming fast and the air was 
already cold. 

“All right,” I said to the boy. “Leave me here.” I held 
out Tny hand to him for the pack. 

“Please. They said you were going to climb tomorrow.” 
He sounded disappointed. 

“Well, I may. But T told them that I needed no guide; 
except to carry my pack as far as the hut.” 

“I remember when you climbed the East face with the 
Guardian,” he said. 

“Gould you remember? It must be more than ten years 
ago.” 

He insisted that he did. He wanted to carry the pack 
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to the door, but I made him strap it on my shoulders. 

I watched him go, lightly across the pasture. He reminded 
me in liis movements, as in his slanted eyes, of one of the 
neat, slim goats that feed here. It was true mountain 
silence, tliis, I thought, and it would go on about us all 
night. I went up over the knoll to the hut and Julian opened 
the door and drew me in. 

There w^as absolute peace between us on that evening. 
All the violent moods were quieted. I cooked our dinner 
and we ate it by the fire and. drank red wine and watched 
the night come. There was a childish delight in possessing 
our own square wooden house. We knew that nobody 
would come here tonight or tomorrow; that no message 
could reach us. We had annexed a night and a day and 
another night and run up our flag over them. 

We kept looking at the time and reminding each other 
how little of it was gone, how much we had left. And we 
stayed by the fire longer than we w^anted to stay, for the 
pleasure of looldng fonvard; and we talked of nothing but 
ourselves; we did not even talk of Teniel. There were still 
so many moments of each other’s life that neither knew; 
so many trivial adventures lit with importance because they 
had happened to me or had happened to him. Each w'as 
thirstily asking not to be shut out from one memory, to be 
told all. “We are very much alike,” I remember saying at 
one moment and Julian shouted with laughter: "'Thafs 
what you yourself would call making me in your own 
image, Fve never been so flattered.” 

“Can’t you see it?” 

“Let me try. Well, we’ve both got brown eyes and bad 
tempers.” 

“And?” 

He was stretched out beside the fire, he saw that I watched 
him and he looked aware of his own beauty. “We like the 
same tilings in bed and we like to laugh. That’s all we have 
in common,” 
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“I don’t think SO, Julian.” 

“I do. But it doesn’t prevent our being a good team. 
It may be that that makes us a good team.” He lay, still in 
the pose that was complacent, saying, “You and, ! could do 
anything.” 

“What,. for example?” , 

“Anything we wanted. I think I’ve caught, your arro- 
gance,” lie said. “It’s a. good germ to catch.” 

“You weren’t the most modest and retiring of men before 
this happened. Don’t forget I’ve looked at you over the. 
years on Tropic Side.” 

“And don’t forget I’ve looked at you, too. But at this 



We did climb the next day, not by the East face, but over 
the scree to the South side, to eat our lunch on the pass. 
Afterwards we lay on our backs on the hot turf and here we 
talked of Teruel. 

“it’s losing a whole piece of oneself that matters,” he 
said. “I didn’t think it would. He’d been nothing but a 
plague for so long. But now I keep feeling as if somebody 
had stolen something of mine and that they ought to put it 
back. Oh, Valdes, I wish we could have a child.” 

“And I wish it.” 

“Maybe -we will” 

“I’ve thought of that.” 

“It would be the answer, wouldn’t it?” he said. 

“Answer to what?” 

“To us,” said Julian, “to the island. To what’s going to 
happen when he comes back.” 

“How could it possibly be the answer?” 
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His hand stretched out to find mine and hold it. 

“Then you’d have to come with me for always, wouldn’t 
you?” 

“Come where, Julian?” I was a little sleepy and I saw a 
preposterous image of myself living with him on Tropic 
Side, acting hostess every night in the glass palace, while 
the foreign crowd gossiped about us at their tables: “She 
was the Guardian’s wife; they deposed her for adultery and 
she was divorced and she married Julian.” 

“Come where? Into the w'orld,” he said. “Where else 
could we go?” 

He said it gaily; he sat up and let go of my hand, hugging 
his knees, gazing down the mountain-side towards the 
South. 

He said, “We’d go West. And we’d build. And we’d get 
rich. As rich as Van Dorn. Or richer. I’ve told you, you 
and I could do anything. ‘Rule the whole Western hemi- 
sphere if we wanted to.’ ” 

I felt as though he had stretched up an idle brown arm 
and put out the sun. There was no need for me to say a 
word ; he was launched on his dream. 

“I’ve always wanted it. Always. And I’ve been too lazy 
to pull out from here. I could have gone years ago. I 
remember a man like Van Dorn, in my father’s time — 
forgotten his name; I was sixteen and he offered me a job 
and I’d have taken it, but my father stopped me. And I’ve 
fooled myself so often since, thinking, ‘Well, Tropic Side 
is the 'world; or nearly. You call the tune to the men of 
the West and that’s good enough for anybody, surely?’ 

“But it isn’t. Fm still cramped and caged by the island 
Law; like you. And a few thousand miles away there’s 
freedom, there’s fun, there’s money, there’s everything. 
Evei-ything that’s exciting. Everything that’s new. And 
we could go there, you and I. And we damn w^ell will.” 


No, I thought; this is not possible; it is an over-elaborate 
joke; a knockabout game with words. 
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“Hi take you into the world with me. I know that. 
Even if we have to wait for years. I know it’ll happen. 
Well make it happen.” 

. (He has never been there, I told myself; it lures iiim only 
because he has never been there. There is nothing strange 
in his wanting to go.) 

“Won’t we, Valdes?” 

I looked at it and thought about it. All my married life 
I have known this, that if I truly wanted to escape, to rid 
myself of the imprint of your personality that you have 
laid on me as you have laid it on Leron, I should have to go 
into the world. There would be no other refuge for that 
runaway. 

We have travelled there together, you and I. I have seen 
nothing there to love. But for years it has been the last 
resort of a mind in an agonising dream of escape, i have 
been able to put a stop to the thoughts that I would rather 
not think, by saying to me; “You could always go. If you 
could bear it no longer, you could get into a ship and sail 
for the West and never see Leron again. 

The consolation that many an unhappy child has given 
itself: ‘T can always run away and go to sea.” No more than 
that? And the intention,” I said to myself now, “no truer 
than that ? Here is the last secret hope of my heart, brought 
out into the open, held up to me by Julian; Tt is yours,’ he 
says, ‘it is mine. I’m still cramped and caged by the island 
Law, like you. We’ll go.’ ” 

He means it — and I? I see my secret now as a fantasy; a 
fantasy, created not by an adult woman, but by the small 
deplorable prisoner of whom I have spoken; the child 
within. 

It was coldly stunning; the knowledge that you had won, 
that Leron had won, that, for all the tearing of my love, 
there lived for ever a force that must defeat it. And the 
knowledge was secured by Julian himself; looking into that 
distance and longing for it; longing to be rich, admitting 
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that lie had found comfort in thinking "Tropic Side is the 
world— or nearly;” setting so little store by Leron that he 
cursed his own laziness in not leaving it long ago. Well, 
here was the knife that would cut our bond, and to give 
extra weight to the cliche, the knife had two edges. They 
were made of the place where my heart was and the place 
where Ms heart was. 

For long minutes, lying still, staring into the sky, it was 
not Mian whom I hated, but you. I saw that your impulse, 
driving on, had taken more of me with it than I ever guessed. 
I was not now the person I had imagined myself to be; 
unwillingly loyal, truant at heart. That person, who had 
steadily diminished her own integrity in your service, in the 
island’s service, was so much changed that I should never 
get her back again. Out of her labours a new woman with 
a new integrity had been made, or was in the process of 
making. I hadn’t noticed her; I had been too busy looking 
back. Years had gone by without my seeing that while she 
acquired dimensions of truth, her nostalgic predecessor 
became more and more a fantasy. 

Is it that we renew ourselves like skins, shed the old selves 
and do not know that we have shed them? 

Now she belonged, that second Valdes whom I had not 
acknowledged, with all the other victims of my own weak- 
ness, those whose worth I do not guess until I have left 
them. 

It was true; I had left her. I had betrayed her, as I had 
betrayed you, by loving Mian. And when I tried to look 
at the person I had become in these last weeks, I was lost. 
There was nothing here but my love, weeping alone because 
it had torn one pattern of living across and could not make 
another. 

Worst of all the moments on that mountain-side was the 
moment of hating me. 



saw my car 


Croix. They are saying that we spent a week together 
cruising off the coast in a Western yacht; that we visited 
Station X and the Mine; that I invited members of the 
Council to meet him and that some accepted, in fact the 
only time that we were seen together was this time in the 
North-East. (Yet why do I trouble to underline the fact? 
In essence all that they say is true; all that they say is, “She 
betrayed you with him.”) 

The brown boy who had been my guide was waiting at 
the hut. We saw him as we came down the last slope. He 
was not alone; there was a girl of his own age and an older 
boy. The girl had cracked a bone in her wrist wliile climb- 
ing; they had come here to get bandages. They understood 
the orders that I had given; “But I knew,” the boy said, 
“that you wouldn’t be angry.” All three of them, even the 
girl in pain, watched Julian out of the comer of their eyes 
with the liveliest curiosity. 

“That’s done it,” he said as soon as they were out of 
sight. 

“I don’t think that they could know who you are.” 
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“Doesn’t matter. They went into the hut. They saw the 
bedroom. They’ll say you were with a man.” 

“The people up here don’t talk.” 

“Children always talk. And I’ll be glad. And so will 
you.” He took me in his arms defiantly. 

I had said that I would be glad. I had meant it, in other 
moods. 

I heard my voice say thinly, “I’ve got to stop you now'.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I should have said it on the mountain. I’ve got to stop 
you now.” And the words felt as weak as my hands felt, 
trying to push him away. 

He laughed. He said, “You couldn’t stop me if you tried. 
I’ve got you for ever.” 

“Let me go.” 

“I’m not letting you go. Nobody can take you away 
from me. The Council couldn’t; the Guardian couldn’t. 
It’s you and me for ever.” 

“No, Julian, it isn’t.” 

“Don’t be a fool. Face it, darling, face it.” He shook my 
arms gently. 

“I have faced it,” I said. “Alone.” 

He dropped his hands, but his look was still amused and 
disbelieving. “What’s this, Valdes?” 

“You heard what I said.” 

“You’re crazy.” 

“I’m serious.” 

“If you arc,” he said, “you’ll be sorry,” and the smile 
went and I saw the dark heavy face of a man who would, 
in a few more minutes, be a stranger. 

“Damned nonsense,” he said, “Just because you’re afraid 
of a gaggle of half-witted children.” 

“Quiet. I am not afraid of anything. I’m not afraid of you.” 

(The room was changing too, I thought; our place of 
safety with the timbered walls and the fire; 1 could still 
see its detail: a painted china plate, a scarlet rug, a little 
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I found that my anger had gone beyond anger. My mind 
was somewhere above both our heads, detached and looking 
down. 

“And after that squalid little boast,” I said, “is there 
anything else?” 

“Plenty. But what you’ve got to realise is that you can’t 
take me and throw me around. I don’t like being thrown 
around.” He made his lips thin and he spoke through his 
teeth. “If you think that in your privileged position you can 
sleep with anybody until it looks difficult or dangerous, and 
then ” 

“Quiet, please.” 

“I’ll be quiet once I know you’re clear on this. I don’t 
want you to make any mistake about me.” 

“I’m sure it’s profoundly important.” 

“Suppose you stop talking in this idiotic up-stage way. 
I know you and I know what you want.” 

Still the cold detachment kept me safe. “My poor 
Julian,” I said. 

“Your poor Julian, now?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why?” 

“You were right when you said that we had nothing in 
common.” 

The face was entirely the face of a stranger; the mouth 
twitched; no words came. 

“If it amuses you to break the Law and brag about it, 
that’s one aspect of you; not an impressive aspect, nor one 
that interests me much. I assure you that my ignorance of 
yon is nothing to your ignorance of me.” 

“I know all about you,” he said. 

“Then you should know that I cannot be intimidated 
by boasts and threats and muscular poses. And you should,” 
I said, “know that when you talk to me about the world, you 
make me sick.” 

I saw a blink of astonishment on the stranger’s face. 
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"'Go West; get rich, as rich as Van Dorn or richer,'" I said 
to it. “What a pretty ambition; what a charming boyhood 
dream, to have cherished all these years.” 

His bewilderment had quenched his temper. He said 
blankly, “What’s wrong with it?” 

“From somebody who’s claimed — as you have — to under- 
stand the island, it’s not only pathetic, it’s despicable.” 

“Despicable?” 

“Yes. I despise you for it. And I pity you.” 

He caught me by the arm. “That’s enough. Don’t go 
pulling the Guardian’s wife act with me, do you hear? 
.Because I know it’s a fake. You’re no more a grand 
lady than Fm a gentleman. You’re a little girl from the 
South who was clever enough to make herself queen 
of Leron. But inside you’re my sort and you always will 
be.” 

He had left my right hand free and I slapped his face. 
I slapped it so hard that his head shook. There came back, 
in the lightning, the thought of his hitting Teruel, the blow 
that looked as if all his anger were in his hand. Now I 
knew how that felt. 

“Fil do it again,” I thought, “if he says another word.” 
I watched the red mark fading off his cheek. A lazy voice 
echoed in my ears, “We’ve both got brown eyes and bad 
tempers.” 

“That’s finished it,” he said at last. I inclined my head 
stiffly ; it was more a bow than a nod. The silence strung 
out between us like the first silence, on the night that he 
came to my house. 
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In doing us that violence, I foresaw nothing. There were 
many astonishments in Ihe first desert of lonclinessK 
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There was the fact that the last scene between us vanished 
from memory in a few hours. 

A4y fury looked like somebody else’s mood. None of his 
crude words stayed with me. Threats and curses are, I 
suppose, unbelievable in the mouth of the person wdiom 
you love; and the long, horrible moments are not fully 
realised. While the anger blazes, you watch it from a little 
way off; not letting yourself think that this is he, because 
you know that there is another, the one who is tender, the 
one who laughs. And you don’t believe wholly, or I didn’t, 
that this could be the end. You have said that it is, you have 
torn at the roots, you have made it happen, but inside, you 
are convinced that it is not ended, that an impossible mercy 
will remake it. 

And now all that I could remember, alone on the terrace, 
looking across the valley, were the true moments of love; 
all our happiness; all our laughter. I played them through 
again and again. They hurt and hurt, and nothing would 
make them hurt less. I forgot that I had ever been too 
proud to cry. The habit of crying became like an illness 
that took me unawares; the mornings were worse than the 
nights. And the next astonishment was to find that I could 
not bear the house. I thought, because I had been here 
alone for so long, that it would be proof against him, but it 
was not. After the week in which I saw nobody, the week 
when I pretended to be ill, I knew that I must leave the house. 
To go where? To take refuge in the North, in the house 
that had never seemed to be mine. There at last I should not 
fool myself that he would come to find me and that we 
should know those moments again. 

I told Una that we were going back. She said, and this 
was the only direct reference that she ever made, “It will be 
worse there, you know.” ' y 

She was right. For weeks, in that echoing emptiness, in 
the white temple among the trees, I could feel the last 
resources of strength leaving me. All the old devils came 
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back, with newly pointed weapons. “Here for ever ; shut up 


away?” In the mornings they were especially powerful. 
They could show me that the world was my destiny, as it 


on the mountain-side and prove to me that it was a lie. 
They woke me thus on the Day of Discovery. “'V 


and a day have gone. And you only knew love for seven 
weeks. This means that he has been dead for a day longer 
than he was ever alive.” 


saw two faces. His face was clearer than yours; wherever 
I looked there was his brightly coloured image and there was 
your stone statue. Driving to the Cathedral, standing with 


me company 


By evening I was tired enough to hesitate at the prospect 
of the dinner in Council. Since they had all become used. 


here, I said, it will only be to think. And I fought to get 
myself back into the mood of my childhood when the Day 
of Discovery was a splendour that I longed to share; the 
excited child allowed to watch the 3(heworks over Main 


Guardian drove to the palace. 

The first of the trumpets blew as I stepped into my 
carriage at the foot of Memorial Hill. The sound came up 
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and over the city, until the notes seemed as visible as the 
fireworks were - star-tracks of music in the sky. Down here 
there were the horses’ hooves beating and the crowd-faces 
under the lights ; overhead, the sweetly-piercing salute. 

It had never failed me in ecstasy. And it did not fail 
now. Something in the lost, benumbed woman arose to 
answer it, some hint of courage. And I clung to that 
moment when I came to the stone palace and walked into 
the Council room. It would vanish, I knew. Even if I were 
as I used to be, I should know that it must vanish, that I 
must lay ecstasy aside with cloak and gloves. 

Because, in the elegantly faded cabinet, with its chande- 
liers, its looped velvet curtains, its table laid for eight, I 
should find only my fellow Councillors; as people, familiar 
and ordinary; as the machine for the service of Leron, 
practical and efficient. We should eat our civilised supper 
together, drink our champagne, move into the ballroom for 
a formal hour or two and then depart. 

Peter and I have agreed that the islanders have the real 
fun on this night. They dance in the streets; they let off the 
fireworks; they make the procession of boats; they climb 
the hills to light the beacons. For the Council, we have said, 
formality rules out fun. 

So I came into the room, prepared for the little echo of 
courage to be killed quicldy; and I found them all standing 
together. It was Peter’s thunderous face that I saw first and 
I thought, “He knows. They all know.” I came on to meet 
them. 

Dalzano spoke before Peter. He said, “What have you 
heard?” but when he sav/ that I did not understand, he 
turned quickly to Peter and said, “Tell her.” 

“I still think,” said Peter, “that Julian has gone mad.’^ 

“Why?” My voice was controlled and quiet. I managed 
to smile at them. “Why are you all looking so solemn? 
What has Julian done?” 

Peter said brusquely, “In a note delivered to the Senate 



at once. We know now that the threat of contact with 
foreign agents was true. Not only does the propaganda 


distinct factions. There are those who still believe in me 


see and hear. 

You will see and hear. And you will judge. I cannot 
judge yet. I can judge myself but I am not competent to 
judge him. I still cannot realise fully that he is capable 
of this. Revenge is not an act that I understand when I see 
it at work. It has a theoretical shape in my mhid, even now. 
I blink at the truth. I do not know how any man, under 
any provocation, could do what he has done. 
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And that miKt sound arrogant, after all that I myself 
have done. So I will bring you back to the words that 1 sard 
at the begmnmg. It is Leron, and by Leron 1 also mean vou 
who must take me or break me now. You must use me as 
you will. We are involved together. I want what you want 
and what Leron wants. I can set upon myself only the 
island s value. All the other values are dead. All the ofhe. 
lives that I have lived are over. 





her that she was wonderful. He would tell her that she was 
wonderful. He would begin at once to make up to her for 
his .recent behaviour. When they w^ere alone, he would 
explain it. 

Driving the Cadillac at top speed through the dark, he 
was explaining it to himself. For five days, he reflected, a 
battle had been fought out in his mind. When he tried to 
see who the adversaries were, they changed their shape. 
Sometimes they were Past and Present; sometimes they were 
Brooke and Harriette; sometimes they were two halves of 
Howard Rey. 

He could be certain at least that the battle had begun 
with Brooke Alder’s coming. He could trace all of it to 
Brooke, He could trace this evening’s humiliation to 
Brooke; the small humiliation that made him squirm inside. 
Harriette could have prophesied it. Harriette could have 
told him exactly wiiat would happen; but he had not 
confided in Harriette because he was still in his mood of 
separation from her. So he had trusted Tatiana. "And it 
was just one of her usual pieces of nonsense, that’s all,” said 
Howard to Howard, “They’ve been going on for years.” 
Harriette would have seen through it; but he had Jet himself 
believe Tatiana when she said that she could sell him to 
Duncan Fitzgerald. Duncan, said Tatiana, was dissatisfied 
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with the designs for his summer palace; Duncan bad thrown 
out the plans, sacked tlie architect, was ripe to welcome 
Howard Rey, 

And none of it was true. On Duncan’s .yacht in Ville- 
fraiichc harbour he had met a mob, including the architect; 
he had learned that the summer palace was already under 
construction; he had drunk too many drinks and stood in a 
corner like somebody’s umbrella while Tatiana told the 
bored millionaire all about his talents. 

“I wouldn’t have fallen for it,” Howard thought, “if it 
hadn’t been for Brooke’s suggesting to me that I was a 
genius wasting my time. No,” he corrected himself with 
gloomy justice, “Brooke never said that, nor anything like 
it, in words. He just said that T could do more. That's all 
he said. My trouble is that I’ve been inventing things he 
said ever since he stopped talking to me.” 

He forgot to squirm; he played through that frightening 
scene with Brooke in the river-room. It was growing flat, 
unreal. He still knew that it had happened, but by no word 
and no sign had Brooke recalled it. Brooke’s manner since 
that moment had changed; he had retreated to the courteous 
friendliness of past years; bringing back Howard’s earlier 
diagnosis; “Always glad to see me, but I’m not important 
to him,” 

“And the island— and calling me ‘Peter’ — and all that 
talk about Valdes, and signing an Order in Council? What 
it? God knows.” He had looked up Leron on the 
world atlas and failed to find it. Perhaps Brooke bad taken 
name from the lies des Lerins off this coast; that was at 
t a clue. Howard had tried to convince himself that all 
the clues were to be found in some fantasy that Brooke was 
writing. It was possible, he supposed, that a man in an 
over-strained condition might let himself be obsessed by an 
imaginary world and talk under its influence as though it 
listed. But he did not talk any more. 

want him to,” Howard told himself as he 
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came through Antibes. ‘It’s over ; whatever it was. It drove 
a wedge between Harriette and me* and that’s why I made a 
( fool of myself. Ill always make a fool of myself without 
Harriette. 

j “Brooke’ll be gone next week and I needn’t think about 
: any of it again. I don’t give a damn what he’s writing. 

That’s for Merritt Lodge to fuss about, if he cares. I w^'ant 
Brooke to be all right, of course. But I let him get on top 
! of me somehow. First I over-valued those first days of 
intimacy; then I thought he was crazy; then I got a/o//e de 
i and here I am back where I started.” 

He had come to Gannes harbour; to the masthead lights 
= and the starry water; to the Casino where he was going to 

I find Harriette. He parked his car and went into the rooms. 

I He was so certain of finding her here that he was desolated 

1 by not finding her. The heat of the rooms hit him and 

; confused his head. He sought her like a dog without a 

master, pushing past the tables, dizzy with the lights and 
; the hum of voices, seeing the faces of friends split into 
smiles and smiling mechanically back at them ; saying “Seen 
i Haniette ?” butting his way through to the bar, fetching up 

I at the same table where he had found her with Brooke last 

j; week. 

The Baroness was sitting at the table, dressed in black 
velvet, drinking champagne with a long thin careful German 
; whom she introduced as though she were conferring upon 
i Howard an especial favour. That meant a drink ; he did not 
want it; he drank it, looking over his shoulder all the time, 
while the Baroness and the long thin German went on and 
on and on about the Ruhr* 

“But I promise you,” the Baroness said, “that Harriette 
^ is not here. I should know if she were here; everybody says 
that she is not here, you have asked everybody and now you 
arc asking me again if she is here.”; ^ 

' Time to be going, Howard thought. It was midnight 

when he drove across the bridge and into the courtyard. He 
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saw that the lights in the river-room were still lit; he 
supposed that Brooke was working; he had no wish to talk 
to Brooke now. Urgent and stumbling, he came up the 
stairs and knocked at Harriette’s door. 

She was awake; she was sitting up in bed; she looked 
enchanting. Her neck and head emerged from a cloud of 
pink ostrich, feathers. When' he said “'God, I’m so glad to 
see you,” and she smiled, at- Mm, .he thought that she must 
know how unhappy he was. She raised no .objection -viien 
he hurled himself on . to her cherished coverlet of cr Croc-de- 
chine. There was a typesoript lying there and lie push-cd it 
away. He rested his- hot forehead on her arm ; he felc her 
hand stroking his neck. 

“I’ve certainly ,m.issed you,” she. was saying. “Wliat’s 
wrong? You’re a little Mgh, aren’t you?” 

“I guess I am.” 

“Where have you been?” 

“On Duncan Fitzgerald’s yacht. It was a damn-fool 
project of Tatiana’s; it doesn’t matter. Only I do love you 
and I forgot it was Thursday and I’m terriMy soiTy.” 

“Thursday? Now he’s being sorry it’s Thursday,” said 
Harriette to the ceiling. ’ 

“Well, you’d have liked to go to the Casino, wouldn’t 
yOU?”.'.f-.,',:.,-'::"' 

“I did, darling. I took forty w/'/fe out of it before dinner. 
And since then,” she said, “I’ve been having quite an 
interesting time. Quite — an — interesting — time. I only 
thank heaven my arteHes haven’t seen fit to harden just 
yet, or I’d be dead of a stroke by now.” 

He sat up, blinking at her. Her expression in the soft 
light from the bedside lamp was wryly amused. 

“Somebody made you angry. Who was it? Brooke?” 

She nodded. “Right first guess.” 

“Just tell me what he did, please.’’ 

“It isn’t that sort, darling,” she said, patting Ms head. 
“He didn’t insult the servants or make a pass at me and 1 



“How serious?” 

She tilted her head to one, side. “Not sure you’re, sober 
enough to hear about it.” , 

“Fm perfectly sober.” , 

*‘Tli,at,’s wliat, is medically known as a ,coiitra-iiiclication,,” 
said Harriette. “Anyway, get up. You’re -sitting on it.” 

“On what?. Oh, sorry.” He gave her the typescript Slie 
put it in order, looked at him thoughtfully and said, “Well 
•have to ,ta„lk quietly; he may come up to bed any minute. 
He’s, been at it again i,Ji the river-room ever since he came in. 
And Fve read all of it.” 

“The thing that he’s writing?” 

“Yes. His alleged record, i want you to read it loo. 
You’re 13 ! it, by the way,” 

“lam?” 

“Yes. And so is this house; and so are our friends.” She 
was losing her calm rapidly ; her voice shook now. “Tatiana, 
Liesel and Lucas. If you’ll recollect, he met them here 
dinner Monday night. What d’you suppose he calls them? 
‘Mad children.’ Charming, isn’t it?” 

Howard blinked at her. “I don’t get it. What is this 
thing? A diary?” 

“It’s the ravi3igs of a lunatic.” 

“All about us?” 

“Not all about us at all. I’m thankful to say,” 
murmured acidly, “that Fm not mentioned. It’s about an 
imaginary island.” 

“An island called Leron?” 

“How do you know that?” 

“He. told me.” ..... 

“Told you about this ?” 

“No, no. Said something about the island. He had a 
map of it,” 

rvr».rlinnc: it*c nf orsrnf* 
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explanation. But I very much doubt it. I’ve never been so 
shocked in my life. My God, wait till you see wliat he’s 
done to Ines. He calls her Valdes, but to anybody who 
knows, well, he’s simply seiwcd her up on a plate. Whatever 
Ines’ morals may have been-— she was, well, the real tiling 
after all She might have behaved that way, but she’d never 
have talked about it that way. It’s in the worst possible 
taste. But of course the whole thing’s crazy. The money — 
the Mine. Hush, lie’s coming up now.’* 



door, went on down the passage. The door of the guest- 
room was quietly opened, quietly shut. 

“Grazy,” Harriette repeated. “You can say what you 
like, Merritt Lodge can say what he likes, but I’m convinced 
that Brooke Alder’s as mad as a hatter.” 

“You know, I thought that,” Howard said. “After- ” 

he hesitated; something warned him not to go on, not to tell 
what had happened last week. He found that he had said, 
“after what happened last week.” 

“What was that?” 

“Maybe I oughtn’t to tell you.” And at once he was 
telling her. As he talked, he thought that he might be an 
actor proving himself word-perfect. Every phrase had 
stayed in his head and he heard his voice pouring on, while 
his eyes watched Harriette’s listening face in the lampliglit. 

“And then I asked if he’d signed the notes he gave Millie 
Bolton; and he said ‘Signed it? The Order in Council? 
You saw me sign it, Peter’. And I just said to stay there till 
Merritt Lodge came. And I left him.” 

Now his voice had stopped; Harriette was silent too. At 
last she said, “And you didn’t tell me. Why didn’t you?” 

“I — well ; Merritt Lodge arrived right aftenvards. He was 
reassuring. He talked to Dickson. He said it was normal. 
And J ” 


“And you,” said Harriette mercilessly, “were having a 
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bate on me because Fd said Brooke had bad manners. Just 
another Yale jag. That’s how it’s been all this week.” 

“Oh hell, sort of—Fm sorry, darling.” 

“All right; only don’t let’s have it again. Because this is 
too serious. I can’t understand Merritt Lodge. Did you 
tell him all that?” 

“No. He didn’t ask me any questions.” 

“H’m. D’you suppose Brooke acted like that in front of 
him?” ' . 

“I don’t know.” 

“It’s very serious, Howard.” 

She looked devoted, rapt, wide awake. He felt suddenly 
tired; Ms head ached and he wished that he had not talked. 
He said, “Look, darling, maybe we’re making too much of 
it. If it’s just a fantasy that he’s writing, he miglit get so 
obsessed with it that he*d be all mixed up in his head for a 
few minutes. Mightn’t he?” 

She did not answer. 

“Anyway, he must have explained it somehow when he 
gave it to you to read. What did he say?” 

The face of the pretty lizard was laughing ; laughing at liim. 

“Gave it to me? He didn’t give it to me. I took it.” 

“You took it?” 

“Certainly. Millie Bolton left the second part of it for 
Mm tonight; before he came in. I twitched one copy out 
of the parcel; there were three. And the first part w’’as in an 
envelope on his desk; three copies. I just took one. What’s 
the matter with you?” 

“He doesn’t know you’ve read it?” 

“Darling, you’re awfully slow in the uptake suddenly ; is 
that the drinks ? Of course he doesn’t loiow I’ve read it.” 

Howard heard himself saying, “You shouldn’t have done 
that. Lord! I wish you hadn’t.” 

“And if you’re going to burst into loud Yale sobs,” she 
said, “1 wish I hadn’t told you. Don’t be silly, darling. I 
was dying of curiosity. So was Meixitt Lodge. Brooke’s 
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Still being cagey with him; I talked to him on the telephone 
to-day. Howard, stop it Don’t stand there looking like a 
great grieved cierg>’man.” 

“Never mind what I look like. I want you to promise me 
something now. Will you give Brooke back that script in 
the morning and tell him you’ve read it? Please?” 

— “There being only one lady present,” said Flarriettc 
sweetly, “I’ll be goddamned if i will.” 


II 

Merrot Lodge wrote neatly and tirelessly. It was four 
o’clock on Saturday afternoon v/heii he added the lass 
paragraphs to his diary of Brooke Alder. 

“To sum up, a most interesting excursion into faniasy, 
with one startling divergence from most fantasies. 

“Certainly, B.A. has made for himself a place of escape. 
But its pattern remains his own pattern. He does not try to 
fool himself by the creation of a perfect world; an exquisite 
antithesis of the real world in which he lives and is tortured. 
Here’s the paradox: that he takes into his reverie the things 
that hurt him. He endangers his own island.” 

Merritt blotted the page; turned back to read at random: 

“B.A’s European upbringing reflected eveiy where. In 
the physical map of the island itself; in Leron’s whole 
heritage of tradition; in reverence for hierarchies and for the 
status quo. 

“Orrey on the control-tower a perfect and conscious 
parable of B.A. as he might become; the man losing his mind 
under the weight of responsibility, (An astute piece of self- 
knowledge.) 

“Towers themselves, a distortion cf what he saw in the oil- 
fields. Idea of the Lake (not the parable implicit in the 
Lake) must also derive from there.” 
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“Ideal of moneyless community sliarpiy indicative of his 
attitude towards his own wealth.” 

“Station X underlines B.A.’s nightmares about tiie 
future. Gerlacli will produce a new weapon. Even iliough 
the fantasy seals off all atomic power with the magic of 
Leroiiite, there’s always Gerlacli.” 

Merritt paused here; the description of Gerlach was, he 
told himself, a coincidence: “The man with the nobic head 
on the siiiail body; the man with the mask of youth? Was 
it perhaps the reference to the faulty heart that made us 
bridle? A little over-sensitive, are we not? We are.” 

He smiled grimly and read Ms notes on Valdes: 

“Interesting to see B.A.’s interpretation of a w'oman’s 
tliougiits. He shows sympathy and understanding. Query: 
Is this a stoiy deriving from his own mamage? If so, a 
remarkable exercise in frankness. The reader would guess 
that the physical relationship had been unsatisfactory and 
that B.A.’s wife had told him so. 

“B. A. has worked hard with Valdes; has almost suc- 
ceeded in making her into an heroic figure. Then (with 
absolute fidelity to his pattern, debunidng his own dream) 
has torn her down from the pedestal. 

“The full confession, as put into her mouth, is from time 
to time brutal in the extreme. It destroys much of the 
reader’s sympathy.” : : 

Here he reminded himself, for the satisfaction of his own 
curiosity, to ask Harnette Rey whether she knew anything 
of Brooke Alder’s marriage. He turned the page: 

“Roman Catholic influence on B.A. strongly apparent. 
Prcsunie his French mother brought him up in the Church.” 

“Ho takes from here to there the fact of his loneliness. 
Main figures in story all solitary; no families nor home life, 
despite insistence on family tradition of Leron.” 

“Brotherly feeling betw^een the Guardian and Peter is 
slender, romantic rather than real. Confusion of Peter with 
How^ard is curious; also other strong hints in early chapter, 
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that the two worlds overlap and that the Guardian himself 
becomes confused between them. Do not see what B.A. is 
trying to prove here. Incidentally, these confusions are the 
only support for Mrs. R.’s story (at second-hand from 
Howard R.) of momentary hallucination.” 

Merritt Lodge shut the diary and put it in the drawer of 
his desk. He was puzzled; the story provided many side- 
lights on Brooke Alder; but it was only a story. Harriette 
Rcy’s hysterical anatysis did not impress him. “Though I 
can’t,” he told himself reluctantly, “disregard Mrs. R. in all 
this. If it had not been for her, I might never have seen the 
manuscript. 

“There is nothing odd about Alder’s wish to keep it a 
secret. In his position, I certainly should. And judging 
from its effect on Mrs. R. he’d have done better to lock it 
up.” 

He let himself laugh again. “It’s diverting to see her 
aroused to a peak of political consciousness by the suggestion 
that money is not to be respected. Those who do not respect 
it are worse than mad, they are Red. Despite her avowed 
cosmopolitanism, it’s a typically provincial American 
reaction. And, dear me, the lady will be upon me in five 
minutes.” He devoted the five minutes to preparing a line 
of'Strategy.,;'': 

She came, he guessed, straight from the hands of the 
people who prepared her facade: her hair, her complexion 
and her finger-nails. The face of the pretty lizard was 
pointing at him hopefully; the lifting of the newly-pluckcd 
eyebrows asked the question. 

“Well,” he said, “that was all very interesting. I’m 
enormously obliged to you; here it is.” 

She looked as though he had invited her to touch some- 
thing obscene. “What do you want me to do with it?” 

“I thought you would like to return it to the owner.” 

“Certainly not.” The snapping of the delicate jaws 
suggested that the lizard swallowed a fly. 
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Merritt said gently, “If s not yomr Mea that i should 
return it to him?” 

She shrugged her neat shoulders: “I don’t care if it’s 
returned or not. He hasn’t asked for it. He never looks at 
it; those packets are still on his table. Besides, I should 
have thought you’d want it for your casebook.” 

“Even if I did, I’m hardly entitled to hold on to his private 
property without permission. Are you quite sure that he 
doesn’t know I’ve got it?” 

“Why do you ask that?” 

“Because ! seem to have offended him. As you know, i 
left a message at your house on Thursday night, asb'ng him 
to call me. He didn’t call yesterday and he hasn’t called 
today.” 

“Doesn’t surprise me a bit. He’s been all over the place 
again in the car. I understand from Liesel that he took his 
typist for a drive.” 

“How did Liesel know that?” 

“She saw them,” Harriette said, “and she was at her 
most winsome and gemutUch about it. The cute little thing; 
she makes me sick. I’m meeting her in a minute. Look 
here, Dr. Lodge, are you completely discounting Howard’s 
story now that you’ve read this — ^this thing?” 

He stroked Ms chin: “What do you want me to 
say?” 

“I can only tell you that Brooke Alder’s presence in my 
house is becoming a nightmare to me.”^ ^ ^ ^ 

Then she was silent, tapping her lacquered nails on the 
corner of the desk ; then she said, “I can’t understand your 
attitude, either. If I’d just read a disgusting, crazy thing 
like that, written by a man who’s a patient of mine, a man 
in Brooke Alder’s position—--—” 

“If you please,” Merritt said, “you must allow me my 
own opinions. I shall be dining in your neighbourhood 
tonight, and I was wondering if it would be convenient for 
me to call in after dinner ” 

H* 
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She was instairtly soothed. Wlien she had goEe, he saw 
the script Still lying on his desk. 

“A little awkward,” said Merritt to Merritt. “I cannot 
imagine that relations between Brooke Alder and myself 
will be improved by my handing it to him tonight with a 
laughing admission that Mrs. R. procured it for me.” He 
was no longer at ease. . The little stone man who sat inside 
was talking: 

■ “Are we, disappointed today?.. Are. ,we perhaps con- 
vinced that the only secret lurMng behind B. A. ’s forehead 
was the secret of this manuscript? 

“Are we envisaging this time next week, when the dis- 
tinguished gentleman, perfectly restored and in need of no 
neurologist’s services, .returns to Washington? Are we 
telling ourselves that nothing is going to happen after all?” 
Ho did not answer the little stone man; the nursery-rhyme 
couplet had taken a new turn, a turn of vers libre; 

“One — ^two— -three — ^four— -five. 

Once I cau;^t a fish alive ! 

—and he slipped through my fingers.” 


■ ' ■ yy'.;' 

Harrieti’E drank her cup of tea with the Baroness in the 
shortest possible time. The Baroness could talk of nothing 
but Brooke Alder; first, of his character, lineage, political 
status and prospects, as though she owned a racing-stable 
and he 'were the most promising thoroughbred. It was a 
sore temptation to tell her about the little Countess in 
Brooke’s story. 

“He should marry again. It is not right that such an 
attractive man should live the best years of his life alone, 
merely because one wife has given him a bad time.” 



still is; characters do not alter, they only develop. You 
would like another cup of tea? No? It is of course a little 
demeaning, inj'm digi perhaps, for him to take notice of 
typist.” 

Harriette said, “You aren’t suggesting that he wants to 
marry Millie Bolton?” 

The Baroness pursed and rippled. 

“Really, Liesel; what an old-fashioned creature you are. 
Naturally, he’d be kind to her; he’s a kind person. And 
she’s been working for him. Why shouldn’t he take her in 
his car?” 

“Your democracy, my darling,” said the Baroness, “is 
to me like a sudden eruption that comes out on a pretty 
face. Y'ou have been eating something bad, I would say 
for this rash. What bad thing have you been reading to give 
you this sudden attack of democracy ?” 

“Don’t try to irritate me, Liesel, there’s a good girl. You 
know ! believe in democracy and I always will.” 

The Baroness greeted this statement, as usual, with a con- 
trolled, operatic peal of laughter. 

Harriette drove back into the hills on the edge of the 
evening, with the sun gone down and the night not yet come. 
The sky was still lighter than the land, but it was tracked 
with mournful, purplish clouds; there was more dark blue 
than green in the colours of hill and valley; where, in a 
little while, the lit windows would be gaily strung out upon 
the dusk, they were as yet mere pale blinks, forlorn and 
meaningless. 
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No, she did not like the feel of the evening at all, Haixiette 
decided. If Merritt Lodge did not prolong his after-dinner 
visit, she would go down to the Casino. “If necessary, 
alone,” she echoed Winston Churchill. “I’m getting so that 
I can’t stand my own house or my own husband ; fine thing. 
Mr. Brooke Alder’s responsible for a lot more than a 
European crisisg if you ask me. No sooner does Howard 
snap out of his college spell than he turns into a Puritan 
preacher. If he says another word about my taking the 
typescript, I’ll pack my trunk and go to Paris to-morrow.” 

As she drove across the bridge into the courtyard, she felt 
rather than saw the shadow cast by the house. The lights in 
the river-room were lit. She shivered in the sudden darkness 
and cold. She meant to go under the archway, on to the 
teiTace and in by the other side; but the front door opened. 
She saw Brooke silhouetted, his arms stretched across the 
doorway, holding on to each lintel. 

“There you are,” he said softly. 

“Hello, Brooke. Good evening.” 

“Wait, please.” 

“X was going around by the terrace.” 

“Wait, please.” 

“Why? What’s the matter?” (I’m not afraid, she said 
to herself, not in the least afraid.) 

“I’d like to have that copy of the record back.” 

“The record? I don’t know what you’re talking about.” 

“Yes, you do, Harriette.” His voice was gentle, reason- 
able; the voice of an adult reminding a child that there was 
no need to lie. 

“I assure you I don’t. I haven’t taken it. What is it, 
anyway?” 

He laughed. “Youneedn’t be frightened, you know. For 
the moment there’s nothing to be frightened of.” 

“I’m not frightened; why should I be?” 

“No need,” he said, “but you are.” 

That made her angry. “Brooke, Til be obliged if you’ll 
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kindly Stop lecturing me from my own doorstep and let me 
walk into my own house.” 

“Do please come in,” he said, with a kind of purr. He 
stood aside, then shut the door carefully behind her, placing 
his free hand on her shoulder; it was the gentlest touch; he 
smiled down at her. 

“I kno\¥ it isn’t in your room,” he said, “because I asked 
Jeanne to look.” 

“Much as I appreciate your giving orders to my servants,” 
she snapped at him, “I tell you that I don’t know what 
you’re talking about.” 

“But why do you lie?” said Brooke. “There’s no occasion 
to lie.” 

She said, “That is quite enough, Brooke. Wliere is 
Howard?” 

“Howard didn’t tell me you took it, if that’s what worries 
you. Look, Harriette, I’m not angry, I knew that you’d 
try to get hold of it sooner or later. It’s partly for your sake 
that I’d have preferred you not to read it. But that can’t be 
helped now. Only you must give it me back. Each of those 
copies is destined for a purpose and I don’t like them to 
leave this house.” 

“Please,” she said, “I can’t stand here arguing about 
notliing. I’m going up to my room.” Brooke shrugged his 
shoulders and put his hands in his pockets. He stood watch- 
ing her as she crossed the hall and began to mount the stairs. 

“I imagine,” he said, “that you gave it to Merritt Lodge. 
And that was not your business; nor was it a very intelligent 
thing to do.” He did not move; when she looked back 
from the landing he still stood there; he said in a different 
tone, in the absent-minded tone that she had heard before, 
“At this moment, of all moments, we must decide our own 
destiny.”'. 

He raised his head. Looking down into the well of the 
hall she saw his face queerly lit by the hanging, wrought- 
iron lamp above this landing. There was no colour in the 
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face; a dark plume of lialr lay on the forehead; the dtdt 
between the bixnvs looked like a black wound and the eyes 
v/ere pale. The light made the cheek-bones high and the 
chin sharp. All bones, she thought, bones and shadows. 

It might have been a dead man’s face looking up at her. 

He iniglit be a dead man standing— hugely still. : 

She heard liini sigh. , 

For a moment she felt that the walls of the house became 
tliin, precarious. Tides of dark were sweeping in upon the 
house, engiil&ig it; all was changed here. It was a terror 
made by no recognisable agent; she could not find a name 
for it, nor a shape, nor a moment in time. She could not 
think, “This is going to happen,” nor “This is happening”, 
nor “This has happened”. She w^'as conscious only of a 
strong, steady pressure, coming against all that she Icnew, 
an impact that grew stronger; a quiet, remorseless invasion. 

Slowly, Brooke turned and walked away. 

t,[ In her room, Harriette rang the bell and it seemed a long < 

time before; Jeanne answered it. Waiting,; she moved 
quickly ; she turned up the lights, took off her hat and jacket, 
lit a cigarette, found that she was doing these usual things 
with a rapid and desperate devotion until she heard Jeanne’s 
footsteps coming along the hall. 

“Jeanne, please turn on my bath; and Fd like a drink up 
here; a Scotch and soda. Tell Serge to make it strong and 
not to put in too much ice; I think I may have caught a 
chill. Where is Mr. Rey?” 

“I ’ll find him for you, Madame. I haven’t seen him since 
tea-time, just when Mile. Bolton arrived.” ; 

“Miss Bolton? Is she here?” s 

“Yes, Madame. She is doing some work with M’sicu 
Aider in the river-room. I understood that she would be 
staying for dinner.” 

“How very nice. From what did you understand that?” 

Jeanne said that she understood it from Mr. Rey. 

“All I needed,” Harriette said to herself. Now a new 
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series of rapid, devoted movements, splashing through the 
hot, scented bath, wrapping herself in the white towel robe, 
miwrapj)ing herself, powdering her body, lashing the girdle 
of llio white satin robe, sitting downi at the dressing-table 
to deal vrith her face, sv^ail owing half the drink. Howard 
knocked at the door. He wore the ravaged, ready-to-be- 
hurt look that came only when he was tired. He was seldom 
tired; the look touched her. 

“Hello, darling,” she said. “What goes on? Why must 
wc liave the pleasure of Miss Bolton’s company tonight?” 

“Brooke wanted her to do some work for liim. Said he’d 
be keeping it up late; so I suggested she stayed.” 

“Well,” said Harricttc, wielding the scent-spray, “I don’t 
imagine that it’ll be the most amiable of parties carrees 
Brooke has just been putting me through a third-degree 
about the typescript.” 

Howard looked at her wistfully. “What did you say?” 

“Well, but naturally, I denied having taken it. What else 
could I do?” 

“Is Lodge keeping it?” 

“I’ve no idea. He’s coming in after dinner; he may bring 
it with him. Little did I think,” said Harriette, “that I’d 
ever welcome the thought of Merritt Lodge’s coming in 
after dinner.” 

“You don’t have to worry about the four of us dining 
together,” said Howard uneasily, “Brooke doesn’t want to 
eat before nine anyway; he and Millie are going to have 
something on a tray in the river-room,” 


■ iV 

While Millie Bolton w'aited for Brooke in the river-room, 
she thought that the noise of the typewriter w'as incongruous 
here. She kept looking over her shoulder; up at the smiling 
curves and arrowy wings of the gilded angel; at the tapestries 
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that made soft walls of departing colour, away down the 
long water-surface of the floor to the dais at the far end. 
It was a room in a museum, a ghost’s room, a hallroora for 
dancers, not a room where you could sit calmly at a type- 
writer. Her eyes strayed again, to those curious chairs with 
clawed arms and feet; to the scarlet velvet settee, whose 
straight sides were caught by cords with tassels; to the 
smoky jade inlay on a black screen. 

All the time she felt accompanied; that was the sound of 
the river perhaps; the river that seemed now to have voices 
in it. The liver spoke to the room. To the enormous room, 
to the room that belonged to Brooke Alder. To the room 
in a dream. 

It could not be a dream, any of it, because it had lasted 
too long. It had begun with a moment years ago in memory, 
five days ago in time, at a table in the Voile Bleue. After 
that she had lived the story of Valdes; hammering out those 
hundred pages alone in her little back-room; then there had 
been coming here with the finished work and the shock of 
not finding him. There had been a night of disturbed sleep, 
with island images standing around the pillow; waking to 
feel bereft and deserted. And then yesterday, when he came 
with the car and made the dream valid again. She had tried 
to hoard the moments of the drive, the words that he said; 
the curious atmosphere of these days, or years, made her 
feel that she invented them. But she could not make this 
great shadowy room vanish by blinking her eyes. She had 
tried; and it stayed. 

There had come an end to past realities; an end to the 
Millie Bolton whom she had known. She knew now what 
Valdes meant when she spoke of shedding old selves like 
skins. The original Millie Bolton looked far and small; 
that person would have questioned; and this person knew 
that she must not question anything; because the questions 
held her back and all that she wanted was to be carried on, 
with liiin. 
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She heard the door open softly. He stood just inside it; 
not moving. 

She said, “Do you want me? I’ve finished this. I just 
have to read it through.” 

“All right ; read it through.” 

He seated himself at the piano. She heard the tune begin, 
(I must remember that tune; but it isn’t an easy tune to 
remember; it’s like the river ; that’s all I know.) 

She read, under the white light from the daylight lamp. 

“My speech to the Council was short. It seemed to me, 
I said to them, that when we had brought Julian to Trial, 
we should not have done enough. It would have been 
enough in the old days, because then the Claimant was a 
strong, recognisable force and Leron had had time to 
identify him. This stroke of Julian’s was a lightning-stroke 
and the island still reeled under it. 

“We could say, in an elfort at smugness, that no Revolution 
in these days could hope to succeed except by such a method ; 
that Julian’s tactic admits that he must risk all at one throw; 
that any slower attempt at corruption must inevitably fail 
and crumble against our defences of tradition. 

“But do we believe that when he is tried and exiled, we 
shall have solved today’s problem? I do not believe it. 
When you ask me why I do not, I must say because he has 
linked his accusation of Leron closely with more private 
accusations. He has, in fact, brought two cases. The 
examining of one will not be enough to end the island’s 
dilemma. 

“But I do not propose that we shall dignify the other by 
examination in Court. My suggestion to you will rule 
out the necessity and rule it out honestly. 

“I suggest that, instead of asking for the island’s verdict 
upon Julian, we should ask for that verdict upon ourselves, 
That we should put the Regime on Trial; myself as Guardian, 
you as Council, with all that we have made here and tried 
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to make. So that Leron looks at Leroii, tries it and judges 
it; judges whether we have succeeded or failed, and makes 
its final choice between the way of the island and the way 
of the y/orld. That ends what I said in Council. 

‘T wanted to put it first because, while it deals with the 
fate of the island, it also illuminates the issue between 
' myself and Valdes, an issue that might seem too subtle and 
difficult if you were not presented first with its conclusion, 
so that you might find your way back from there.” 

Still he played the tune; was it sadder now than it had 
seemed, or was the sadness in the words as she read them? 

“It was not easy to hear Valdes out; to know it all. I 
thini:. that we were both of us more dead than alive when she 
had finished the story. 

“No matter what state of confidence exists between two 
■ > people (even in the most happy-go-lucky relationship; a 

relationship that need never be tested), the private thoughts 
of one could, if revealed, shake and astound the other. 
'■ We are, each of us, alone in our inmost selves, possessors 

of a room full of secrets that we have not even learned to 
call secrets, so certain are we that they cannot be shared. 

“In part, of course, the certainty is a delusion. Our over- 
tones, overtones from the references in private thought to 
the contents of those rooms, may become audible. Those 
who are close to us may hear them. But we depend for our 
privacy upon their keeping silence. Once the door’s opened 
with words, the mischief is done. 

“The overtones were sounded involuntarily, heard and 
left unremarked in goodwill. That could have gone on 
for ever, a conversation without a language. The words 
that pick the lock, or (as in the case of Valdes) the words that 
hand over the key, unmake the past. But they design no 
future. That’s for the two who are now stripped, robbed 
and undefended, to make. 

“For a while, after she had finished telling me, I could 





remember. 

“I thoiiglit, ‘You have been the other haif of me for so 
long that I do not feel betrayed, but disabled; as though 
Fd lost a limb. And though I may protest that I could not 
live iilce that, I am living like that ; remembering the time 
when ! was whole. 

“ ‘But I cannot look back for comfort. Because now, in 
all our life together, I see tonight foreshadowed. I see us 
moving towards this. No memory is safe. I can look at 
every small happiness that I thought we had, and mistrust 
it, wonder how much of it was my own invention. 

“ ‘Tiiis is the hardest thing to forgive, a theft that 
be repaired. You have taken the past and changed it, so 
that I can never have it any more. If you had died, you 
would at least have left it with me.’ 

“I felt the drowning clutch of weakness begin. It would 
be easy to sink. Here was the temptation of self-pity; 
dangerous, seldom useful, knowledge that right was on my 
side. It pointed inexorably the way of retreat; retreat to the 
ego, that is as naive as a child, crying ‘Fm hurt’ as 
this were the only fact in the universe. 

“I could retreat to that. And retreating, I should take 
weapons with me; hurt pride, outraged sensibility, hate 
and jealousy and anger; they are the weapons that 
upon oneself, that grow to be heavy in the hand. 

“In our room where the night was ending and the 
tones hung, I stood at odds. Valdes did not speak now 
the persuasion of grief grew stronger. 

“It had happened before. All this had been thought 
before ; men had walked by the same narrow, twisting paths 
that I took now; walked alone in their brains, with a devil 
plaguing them. ‘However strong you were when you 
began,’ the devil said, ‘you are not strong enough to bear 
this. You should not be asked to bear it. Give up; retreat. 
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She has smashed you utterly. There is nothing left for you 
but to lick your wounds. Forget her and hate her. Forget 
■Leron.’ ■ ■ 

“And when he got to there, he came up to my last 
defence. He struck on it with all his strength. It held. 

‘T saw that she was right; that we had each, by a different 
way, come to the meeting-place. The thing that mattered 
tonight was not myself nor Valdes, but the island.” 

Slowly, Millie Bolton laid the typed sheets together. She 
glanced over her shoulder towards the piano, where the 
thread of music had snapped and Brooke Alder sat still. 
She said softly, to the dreaming face: 

“Are you ready for me, now'?” 

“Not quite, no. I’m half-way there. Comes of talking 
to Harriette Rey,” he said. He played another chord, 
dissonant and jarring; he sighed. “I’ll be glad when the 
gap closes altogether; I find it tiring to be in two places at 
once.” 

She laid the typed sheets with the others on the table He 
called to her, “What have you done with those copies?” 

“They are here,” she said. 

“Still one missing,” said Brooke, “I was right. She gave 
it to the man in the mask. Would you make a note: that 
when we have completed the record, I want one copy sent 
to my wife; whose present name and address you have. 
One copy sealed and left here for Howard Rey. And the 
third — but there is no third, is there? We must get it back.” 
He rose from the piano-stool. He smiled at her suddenly, 

“How did you get here?” he asked. The look of strain 
had left him. He wliistled a phrase of the tune, waiting for 
her answer, looking up towards the carved angel. “Pretty, 
that. It’s odd to be in this house; in Valdes’ house. It feels 
better than I thought it would. Butyou-— -?’’ 

“I came to help you finish the record,” said Millie. 

“Yes, so you did. Could you take some dictation now? Or 
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are you tired? You look tired; they’ve been tiring days.” 

, “I’m not at all tired.” 

“Good.” He was standing before the inlaid screen ; the 
furrow between his eyebrows deepened; he was silent for a 
long time; she watched the thoughtful head; the wings of 
the screen made a sort of shrine for it; he looked like a 
statue in a niche. Wlieii he spoke, his voice was quiet. She 
moved her chair around from the refectory table and faced 
him.. 

“When I say that the flaw comes from within, that Leron 
was brought to this day, not by an enemy outside, but by 
a weakness of its own, I accuse myself rather than Valdes. 
My failure with her isn’t just the failure of a husband to 
know his wife. One phrase of hers remains to charge me: 
The imprint of your personality, that you have laid on me 
as you have laid it on Leron.’ ” 

He snapped his fingers. 

“That isn’t the Guardian’s job. The Guardian’s job is to 
interpret the island’s wishes and to carry them out. To lead, 
but not to drive. You mustn’t rely on your own personality, 
your own dynamo, to keep any group together. Because, 
if it’s only your strength that binds them, they’ll scatter and 
be lost as soon as you go. All wrong for me to make my 
own version of Leron, just as it was all wrong to try to make 
my own version of Valdes. 

“Fve been saying this to myself in the quick limbo of 
these last days, the days that have run between the taking 
of Mian and the eve of the Trial, on wMch we now stand.” 

He paused, rubbing the palm of his hand upwards across 
his forehead; it was a gesture that Millie had begun to 
know; perhaps it was an unconscious effort to smooth out 
the furrow between the brows. T u 

“In these days, I have tried to see as much of the island as 




tions for tomorrow. Valdes wanted to be busy with these 
preparations; I understand that perfectly. But I thought 


■ 
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that my job was to go alone; to look and to listen; time 
being very short.” 

He was silent again; he moved away from the screen. 

“¥/e’re almost at the end,” he said. “Almost at Now. 
But I think, for the record, Fd like to have the biraiiiig at 
Tropic Side, That vras last night; I saw it. I v/arit to put 
it down for two reasons: One, because it was Julian’s 
prophesied clash between the New Guard boys and that 
waterfront gang that Teruel used to lead. Two, because 
I don’t suppose that anybody will ever see Tropic Side like 
that again.” Ke dropped on to the scarlet settee, leaning his 
head back. “Even for the record,” he said, “Fll put down 
no detail of the attacks on Valdes, neither v/hat I heard nor 
what 1 saw written. This is of Tropic Side. Are voii ready?” 

“Yes.” 

“I went down! there last night. Into paradox. Through 
those stage-sets of streets, with the cafes still open, the 
flutes playing and the Leronese natives posturing as they do 
for the foreign visitors. (And after all, when you come to 
tliink of it, the soldiers of the Legion are no less foreign 
to them than the pleasure-seekers from the West.) The men 
themselves stalked grimly by, not noticing. 

“The square and the palace are still floodlit, by order 
of the Legion Commander. It’s a safeguard against looting 
and brawling. I stood on the waterfront; hearing the soimd 
of the Leronese flute, sniffing the scent of the one flower 
and— for a moment — recapturing what used to be. Then 
I looked towards the glass palace. I knew that if I w^ent in, 
to Julian’s long rainbow-coloured room, I should find it 
sprouting officers and orders. On the flower-banked 
terrace outside I could sec two sentries. They marched, 
met, exchanged salutes, wheeled about. They made me 
laugh. They looked so pompously, heavily out of place. 

“At first glance, you’d have said that the harbour was as 
gaily lit as ever, but the lights were the lights of Coast 
Patrol. All foreign ships are withdrawn beyond the three- 
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mile limit. I looked into the dark and thought of them. 
According to our intelligence, there are warships as well; 
gathered to see the last of Leron. 

‘‘But they won’t see that. Nobody will. 

“I passed the gambling-rooms as I walked west. They 
were deserted now, except for the soldiers posted here; they 
were new to my eyes; a line of brightly-painted facades, 
Julian’s lure for the islander. Then I came to the shops and 
booths, still placarded, still urging people to buy. Nobody 
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natives. . 

“Then f was at the place where the waterfront slopes down. 
Here Tropic Side as it is for the foreigners, the luxurious 
Tropic Side, ends and the old native town begins. There 
isn’t much of it, of course; only a last huddle of coloured 
houses before you come to the green land above the reef; 
where the beehive huts cluster beneath the palms and the 
painted canoes lie up. 

“I meant to walk beyond the town to the reef. But I 
didn’t get so far. The market stands just inland, between 
the new town and the old. It’s a smaller version of the 
Centra] Distribution Market in the Capital. As a rule it’s 
lighted and busy until midnight. The foreigners like to see 
it, like to see people helping themselves to what they need 
without paying. They’re always more impressed by that 
than by the reverse process; by the fact that people give 
what they grow or what they make and don’t receive 
payment. 

“I didn’t have time to think that I’d been here with 
Julian often, that I was giving my thoughts a chance to bite 
on him. Because what I saw as I came up off the water- 
front wasn’t the market but a pyramid of flame. With a 
shadowy crowd ranged all about it and the Legion fighting 
the fire. Black silhouettes of soldiers, thin crosses of lit 
water from the hoses; smoke and toppling walls and the 
natives running back. 
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“A squad came past me, marching prisoners away. They 
were young boys, students, supporters of the New Guard. 
Some of them were still shouting, but weakly and auto- 
matically, as though they were machines left to run down. 
I heard Valdes* name and my own name, and one of them 
was shouting, “Kill the Claimant!” The others, Teruel’s 
gang, came after in a ragged line. These were bound, 
because they carried knives. I saw bleeding heads in both 
ranks and the shouts came from Teruel’s side also. No need 
to recall the words. 

“Then, a long time afterwards, when I had talked to the 
Captain and heard the story, I stood alone among the 
smoking ruins of the market. It was the New Guard who 
had done this, my own supporters, and it hurt. 

“I walked through the wet, blackened shells of the 
arcades. I saw the charred remains of meat and vegetables; 
^ i tatters of silk; splintered fragments of furniture. There were 

some odd survivors: a whole barrel of oranges, a small 
bright carpet; a native picture of Tropic Side, crudely 
painted, lying in the wet ashes. 

“It was a poor picture and I was sorry for it. Is it possible 
to detest a thing, however ugly? You could, I siippo.se, 
despise the mind that made it ; but the thing itself, because 
it is made, because it is there, because it has no will 
of its own, cannot be hateful. Rather, it arouses com- 
passion.” 

Brooke Alder ceased in his story and looked at her; he 
wore his wide smile: “Does that sound foolish to you? I 
often find myself feeling for inanimate things. Perhaps it’s 
because on Leron we set such store by making.” 

“I understand it. It doesn’t sound foolish at all.” 

“Sure?” 

“Quite sure.” 

“There’s a temptation to record one’s own thoughts, you 
know, because they were to oneself an integral part of the 
scene. But they ought to be shareable.” 






: “They^are.”' ;■ 

He said, “I don’t tliink you need take any more down.” 

She heard herself asking, “What did you do after that?” 
and thought that her voice had the placating hush common 
to voices speaking to invalids or children. 

“I stayed there till dawn; till this morning, that is. I 
watched the dawn come on Tropic Side,” said Brooke. 
“Did you ever watch it there?” 

She shook her head. 

“It is dramatic. First the break upon the dark, over the 
sea, looking south-east; and the stars dying. Then the 


n over me 
s forehead, 
y drove me 
some sleep. 

And this afternoon I went over to Station X.” He rose from 
the settee and strayed towards the piano. 

“What do you imagine is going to happen there?” he 
called to" her.' 

“I don’t know.”"' ■',: ■■ ■ 

“Well, I do,” said Brooke Alder. “I’d no , doubt in my 
mind — even before T went there—that Gerlach had com- 
pleted that experiment of his.” 

“I thought you said that all experiments were suspended 
until after the Trial?” 

“I know I did. They are. But I didn’t trust Gerlach. 
And I still don’t. If he wants to hand that discovery of his 
to the foreigners, now’s his chance. And what Valdes 
didn’t see, what w^as obvious to me at dhee, was that the 
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ray has no use, except as a weapon. Thafs why 1 went to 
Station X; to discuss it with iiim.” 

“You saw him?” 

“I had to look ” he snapped his fingers. “As Tribe 

said, he’s working with Leronite. What does that mean? 
It means that where we’ve so jubilantly called the formula 
discovered in Leronite ‘the last mathematic’, we’re v/rong. 
Gerlach has been reducing the formula still further. This 
is Leronite defeating Leronite. The Lake no longer meaning 
safety, but, by one further refinement, producing danger. 
We boasted that Leronite had turned off war. Now it can 
turn k on. This is the last mathematic; a force that, 
unleashed, can send the whole world and the island up into 
nothingness.” 

He did not speak as though he were afraid. He sounded 
dominant and convinced, but not afraid. His voice, she 
thought, was like the voice of the statesmen whom she had 
heard in war; she remembered their calm eloquence and 
how often she had contrasted it with the chattering, in-espon- 
sible, pathetic voices of the small people in buses and Tubes 
and air-raid shelters. As though, she had thought then, the 
leaders were different animals, with stiffer spinal columns 
and nerve-ends protected by steel skin; as though they had 
no stomachs to turn over when the bombs came near; no 
families to be afraid for, no black doubts inside their heads. 

“May I ask you a question?” she said timidly. 

“Of course.” 

“Why should Gerlach want to end the world and the 
island?” 

“He has a long grudge. We’ve policed our scientists since 
the beginning. That was in the Charter.” 

“Could he get the formula out of Station X? It’s 
guarded by the garrison,” 

“True. But if the verdict goes against us at the Trial, 
then the- world moves in. The world will have the destructive 
weapon in its hands again; the final destructive weapon.” 
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,:^ “I .don’t iindfirstaiid,” slie said, “liow~eveii if you, cm 
imagine the Regime losing— -you can worry about what 

happens after that.” . 

Brooke laiiglied softly. Then he stared into the distance; 
playing a scale of treble notes with one hand. ■ . 

“That formula should be destroyed,” he said, “Now.,” 

“Won’t it still be ill Gerlach’s head?” 

He looked at her quickly: “Are you suggesting that the 
solution is to destroy Gerlach?” 

She thought about it. He was not waiting for her answer, 
“Valdes could have stopped this,” he was saying. “She 
could have ordered Tribe to forbid any further research. 
She sees that now, of course. If only she’d seen it then.” 

“But listen ; surely the answer is that if that thing is there 
to be discovered, it will be. Sooner or later. Doesn’t it go 
in with your theory about poetry and music? I may have 
got it wrong; but, as I saw it, you said that everything — once 
made — was within the range of human concept.” 

He v/as looking at her v/itli an air of immense concen- 
tration. *T did say that, yes; I do believe it.” 

“Then even if you destroyed Gerlach and the formula, 
somebody else would, in time, find the same weapon,” 

He smiled at her. “Then nothing is safe, ever?” 

“I suppose not.” 

He said, “And so we come back to the source; to the flaw 
that is within,” 

She watched him.* He .did not play the tune. He struck 
a chord and then shut the piano. He said, “God, I’ve got a 
headache. It’s mixing me up again. Where are we?” 

“Wc’rc safe. Till tomorrow'. Look, don’t try and think 
about anything more. Sit down and smoke a cigarette. 
Would you like some food? It’s nearly nine o'clock.” 

“Fd ratlicr sleep, i think.” 

He stretched himself on the scarlet settee, stacking 
cushions behind his head. “You ought to cat something,” 
he said. “Tell Una; no, not Una.” He snapped his fmgers. 
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“Don’t worry about me. I’ll get something to eat and I’ll 
come back.” His face frightened her; it had thinned so 
quickly in these last days; the skin was stretched across the 
bones; the eyes looked paler. 


No sign of Brooke Alder. Harriette, he was amused to 
discover, greeted him as though he were a sail and she had 

at 

her back while she told Merritt for the third time how 
thankful she was that he was here. 


script off his table. You’ve no idea. Did you bring it 

back?’::' V' : 

“No,” said Merritt, smiling at her; she was, he thought, 
at her most decorative and most foolish. “Did vou exnect 


given it to you 


“i said I had no idea where it was and that I had not 
taken it. What else could I say?” 

“You could have said you had taken it and that you did 
know where it was,” said Howard heavily. She was more 
like a snake than a lizard when she snapped at Howard. 
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Merritt said, in the smoothest voice that he could achieve, 
“Well, well, we mustn’t take all this too seriously, ,l can 
probably put it right with him. Where is he?” 


hands, Merritt thought. 

Howard stood before the fireplace, paying no attention 
to them. ... 

“I don’t know,” said Harriette in a brittle voice, “if 
you’ll approve of your patient working till nine o’clock 
then going to sleep without having dinner.” 

“1 don’t know that I shall,” Merritt assured her. 
he been writing some more of the — ah — story?” 

“I imagine, that he has.” The voice was now an icy thread 
“But you’d better ask the typist.” 

“Is that the little lady from American Travel?” 

“It is.” 

“And she has no objection to working till nine o’clock 
and going without her dinner?” 

“Miss Bolton had her dinner half an hour ago. I have 
no idea, and my lack of interest in the matter borders on 
supernatural, whether she has any objection to working 
late hours or not.” 

The door opened and he turned to study Miss Bolton; 
just the drab little woman whom he remembered from last 
Saturday; but she looked as though she could do with a 
rest. There Vv^ere dark circles under her eyes; her skin was 
shiny and pale. She shut the door and stood just inside it. 

Harriette said, in the voice of a mother instructing a 
shy or ill-mannered child, “Come in, Millie. This is Dr. 




they judged him. 

“And what was he working on? Or is it a confidential 
matter?” He wished that she were just a little smaller; the 
eyes were level with his. 


Merritt arched his eyebrows: “Something? Confidential, 
then? I must ask no more questions?” 


quality of a thread but of something with a sharp point — 
“do you mean by that, Millie?” 

“1 understood from Mr, Alder that you and Dr. Lodge 
had read his work, Mrs, Rey.” 

Merritt was conscious of a sudden beatific gi'in on 
Howard Key’s face. This annoyed him more than Miss 
Bolton’s tranquil accusation annoyed him. And it was not 
good for him to be annoyed; it made his heart beat too 
quickly. He coughed. 

“I suggest,” said Harriette’s voice, “that instead of wasting 
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Dr. Lodge’s time acy further, you take him to the 
room now.” 

“Oh no, Mrs. Rey, I can’t do that. I promised Mr. Alder 
that nobody should go in.” 

“My dear young lady,” said Merritt, “it’s obvious that 
you understand the meaning of orders. So I’m going to 
take you, into my confidence and tell you that I’m under 
orders to pay Brooke Alder a visit every now and 
while he’s here. There now;- does that make it all rigl- 

She said not,hing; she looked at him doubtfully. He found 
himself wondering what this queer little- creature made of 
Brooke’s island. 

“Fm in no hurry,” he said to her; “I’m perfectly happy 
to let him sleep a little longer.” 


look and Howard’s look. Millie Bolton’s look was different, 
(“as though, she would be called upon in a moment to fight 
for her young.”) 


sharp and made the eyes hollow. It was a dramatic change. 
The hugC’-feeling of power came in with him, Merritt 
watched the body’s easy, quiet movements, the loping 
into the middle of the room. 

“Good evening,” said Brooke. “Did you want to see 
me?” He ignored the Reys; he ignored Millie Bolton. He 
was impatient but not unfriendly ; he said,: “So little 
Come up to my room. Excuse us, won’t you?” 

He went ahead of Merritt into the green guest-room, 
bedside lamp was lit, the bed turned down. Serge had 
out his pyjamas, dressing-gown and slippers. Brooke 
glanced at these as though they amused him. “Something 
that J shall not be needing tonight,” he murmured. 

“Not intending to go to bed?” 

“I’ve slept a lot today,” He began to take off his 
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submissively, as tliougli expecting a physical examination; 
then suddenly threw it aside and squared his shoulders. He 
smiled down at Merritt, 

“Now, little man-— ” 

It was the least fortunate epithet that he could have 
chosen. Merritt did not trust himself to speak. 

“You are going to give me back that copy of the record. 
Got it with you?” 

“Really,” Merritt said, “I see no point in protracting a 
lie. Mrs. Rey— in her over-zealous anxiety- — — ” 

“Quiet, please. Very gallant of you to defend her. But 
she would have taken it in any case, I assure you. And 
I’m not in the least angry with her.” 

“Only with me, I assume,” said Merritt stiffly. 

Brooke laughed. “I haven’t the time. Got it with you?” 
he repeated. 

“No; it’s in my desk at home.” 

“Pity,” said Brooke. “Never mind. We’ll find a way 
round. Did you read it?” 

“I did.” 

The smile was disconcerting; the eyes, Merritt thought, 
were paler; some of the blue had left each iris. The smile 
remained; Brooke seemed to be waiting for his comments. 

“There would be remarkably little point in my pretending 
that I hadn’t read it,” he said. Brooke continued to smile. 

“And I apologise for yielding to the temptation.” 

Still the smile. 

“May I say that I was greatly interested in this island of 
yours?” 

“You may.” 

“I imagine that the story has been building in your mind 
for years.” He felt as though he were walking uphill in 
tight shoes with the wind against his face. His breath was 
short. Brooke said, “You’re here on a professional visit, 
as I recall.” 

“Part of my interest in your island is professional.” 
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There was no trace now of the watchM look; there was 
an infuriating air of patience with unimportant chatter. 

“Oh; how could that be?” 

“In the fact,” Merritt said, “that you never wrote it until 
now. When, for the first time in many years, you have been 
relieved of responsibility for a little while.” 

“And that has medical significance?” 

“Let us say that once certain strains are removed, yon 
find yourself able to write the story instead of dreaming it.” 

Brooke’s voice was colder: “You assume that I have been 
dreaming it?” 

“Am I wrong?” 

Brooke did not answer. He smiled again and said, “I 
don’t want to talk to you about the island; is that clear?” 
He seated himself on the side of the bed and lit a cigarette. 
He looked mocking and sure, “You see,” he said, “yours is 
the type of research that is bound to lead to trouble.” 

“Why must it lead to trouble if you and I talk about the 
island?” 

“It won’t. Because we aren’t going to.” 

Merritt changed his tactics. “Do you know what my 
conclusion was when I had finished reading? Not that you 
care, but I shall, nevertheless, tell you. It wasn’t a con- 
clusion about the island, but about you.” 

“Yes?” said Brooke patiently. 

“That you are probably the most honest man in the 
world.” 

He studied the effect of the compliment; there seemed to 
be no effect. Brooke said “Oh?” and then, musingly-- 
“What is the difficulty in being honest? If I am honest, it 
is because I find it easier than its alternative. I have often 
thought that the naturally truthful are those intelligent 
persons who have found out early what enormous compli- 
cations are involved by lying.” 

“That, from you, is ffighly cynical. In fact, there’s nothing 
easy about being honest. Most people,” Merritt said, more 
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comfortable now, the top of his head being several inches 
higher than Brooke’s, “most people find it easier to fool 
themselves.” 

“I admit,” said Brooke, “that the world has been doing 
that for years. But it’s an acquired habit; not a natural one. 
Curious to think that an acquired habit has brought civilisa- 
tion to the point where it’s about to commit suicide.” 

“You’d say that the current troubles come from per- 
sistently fooling ourselves?” 

“I would.” 

“How?” 

“Fooling ourselves,” Brooke said, “that it’s the other 
fellow’s fault; Hitler or Stalin or whoever happens to have 
qualified as the scapegoat. It never was the other fellow’s 
fault, you know. It was ours; man’s. We are as responsible 
as they.” He rubbed the palm of his hand upward across 
bis forehead and said, “The flaw within.” 

“I noticed your insistence upon that. What would you 
call the flaw?” 

“Just evil,” said Brooke lightly. 

“Evil where? Evil what?” 

“Evil. ‘The powers of darkness within us.’ I quote.” 

“Meaning that all men are evil?” 

“Meaning that all men have that potentiality within them. 
Once we began to ignore that simple fact, we were lost.” 

“And who would you say was to blame?” 

“Everybody. From the philosopher to the advertiser. 
From the psychiatrist to the soap-manufacturer. From the 
delicate agnostic to the high-powered salesman.” 

“I don’t see,” Merritt murmured, “why you link the two 
species.” 

Brooke said, with infinite patience sounding in his voice; 
as though he had had to explain this many times to people 
of slow wits and were entirely ready to explain it again: 
“Because, don’t you see, what they’ve been working at, each 
in his separate star, is to block up man’s natural channels 
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of discontent. To sell Mm happiness. To teach him that 
this happiness lies within Ms grasp ; that his goals are mental 
balance, a healthy body and a stable income. The incidental 
prizes, of coiirc,e, are homes, cars, washing-machines, and all 
the rest of the acMevements in kind.” 

“Reputable goals, surely, and useful prizes?” 

Brooke sighed. “Oh, certainly; for the kindergarten of 
the Twentieth Century. But we shouldn’t have let ourselves 
become so childish or so gullible as to accept the universal 
message.” 

“And what is that?” 

“What is the universal message? Roughly, you’ve got to 
be happy, damn it. More specifically, How can you not be 
happy? You’re a decent fellow in a world of decent fellows. 
There are, of course, a few unfortunate cases of maladjust- 
ment, e.g. Hitler or Stalin, but there are enough decent 
fellows, thank heaven, to fight them on their terms. And 
the survivors, because the decent fellows always win, must 
set about the millennium again.” 

He snapped Ms fingers. 

“The millennium here in the world; that’s the target, 
isn’t it? Income can be distributed equally — ^the East holds 
— and once that’s really straightened out, nobody will be 
naughty or sad any more. Income— the West says — can be 
earned; up to any figure you like; and the more you earn, 
the greater your opportunities for kindliness, goodness and 
happiness will become. The Commumon of Millionaires 
here on Earth.’’ 

Merritt Lodge had forgotten the argument, tie had heard 
Brooke use the language of the island, the division of the 
world into East and West. It was no slip of the tongue ; it 
had been said naturally, without hesitation. 

He stood staring at the celebrated head. Here was a clue 
to the secret behind that frontal bone. (“But we mustn’t go 
too quickly, must we?” said the little stone man. “He’s been 
writing Ms stuff all evening, remember. He’s still deep in it. 


We are too cautious, are we not, to 


Mrs. K., to a concmsion wmcn mignt, ii it were correct, 
have international consequences?”) 

He heard Brooke sigh. 

“But it’s ail very simple. I don’t know why you need me 


tively. “I forgot, yon as a scientist, wouldn’t agree 


Gerlach influence us in any way? It would, would it not, be 
within reason, to say ‘scientist’ when talking to a Doctor, 
But even so , . 


“At Station X.” 

(“ Om — two — three— four— five ^ 

Once I caught a fish alive ! 

And the thing to remember now,” said the little stone man, 
“is that as long as we don’t startle him or challenge him, 
he’ll continue in this vein. We must let him talk ; we can 
always amuse ourselves, can we not, by writing headlines? 
‘president’s EUROPEAN ADVISER SUFFERS BREAKDOWN 
BROOKE ALDER RESIGNS ON MEDICAL GROUNDS.’ And W& 
can write our own name there, can we not? Quietly, 
discreetly; the man behind the scenes; the public’s mystery 






shoulder,” He patted the shoulder. ”1' don’t altogether 
blame you, but it must be heavy luggage.” 

Merritt was astonished by his own hot anger; even at 
this moment, it could spiral up into his throat and choke 


not, without losing our temper?”) 

He found that lie was panting. 

"And people with chips on shoulders, people with 
grudges,” said Brooke, "are apt to be dangerous.” He loped 
towards the door. 

Merritt made his voice as calm as his breath would allow. 
"What do you mean by dangerous?” 

"I mean,” said Brooke, "that you can’t be allowed 
endanger the island. I’m Guardian, remember, I know 
exactly what you mean to do, and I’m not giving you the 
chance to do it. You’ll stay here under lock and key, till 
the Trial’s over.” 

He leaned his back against the door : "Nothing you can 
do about it, is there? Without getting hurt,” 

Merritt stood still, in the detachment brought by danger. 
He measured the size and strength of Brooke, lounging 
against the door. He saw that the key was on this side, 
Brooke had not yet touched the keyv He noted 
symptoms in his own body, that came from the 
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secretion of adrenalin, plus the pain of the heartbeat. He 
realised that argument was useless. The face v/hose eyes 
seemed to grow more pale as he watched was no longer 
the face of a sane man. 

He smiled at Brooke; he moved slowly nearer; he Hxed 
bis eyes on Brooke’s eyes and began to say, “I think you 
misjudge me,” as he made his quick grab at the key in the 
lock. There was a taunting second when it was all right; 
when it was going to succeed; Brooke’s eyes did not leave 
his; he did not move from his lounging pose. His hand 
shot down, v/ith a weight of iron, on Merritt’s wrist, as 
though the hand were not a part of Brooke at all. 


f“Onc — two — three — four- 
Once [ caught a fish alive! 


Here was the second couplet at last 


“ Why did you let him go? 
Because he hit my finger soJ”) 


“Silly little man,” said Brooke. 

The weight and pressure of the fingers around his wrist 
hurt him; he told himself not to fight and found that he was 
fighting; as he struck and struggled, he was panting the 
word “idiot”, and meaning it for himself, It wasn’t like 
fighting a man ; it was like hurling himself among coils of 
iron. 

(“Comes of losing our temper, does it not?” asked the 
small, cold commentator; “we must never lose our temper.”) 

Now there was a sharp piston-rod of pain beating 
through him; and then that was all that there w'^as; and just 
before there began to be nothing at all, he heard a far-away 
echo of Brooke’s voice: 

“Fm sorry, Gerlach — but you made it happen.” 
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VI 

Howard’s and Harriette’s pacings had led them to the far 
end of the lower terrace. They stood beneath the plane 
tree; here was strung the last of the chain of lights that lit 
the garden after dark. It made a bright amber globe, with the 
shadowy wings of the night moths rising and falling about it. 

Below the light, Harriette’s head emerging frojn the high 
soft collar of fur was polished more than ever into the 
likeness of carven wood; it was black and gold; her face was 
tinted with the gold. Howard stared at the details of the 
momentary transformation; it diverted him from the 
tirade, from the voice that seemed to have been saying the 
same words for hours and hours : 

"If Merritt Lodge doesn’t get him out of the house . . . 
when Merritt Lodge comes down, you’ve got to tell him 
. . . you’re going to tell Merritt Lodge just what Brooke 
was like when ... I won’t have a moment’s peace until 
. . . and that girl how dare she ... and in my view 
Merritt Lodge is just stalling on all this . . . and Merritt 
Lodge and Merritt Lodge and you’re going to tell Merritt 
Lodge.” 

“Yes, darling.” 

One moth, larger than the rest, bobbed up for a second 
against the amber glow and there was the shadow of its 
wings on her forehead, like an ornament. 

“Insulting me as though ... wouldn’t care if it were the 
President, I’m not going to have him . . . and that two- 
faced little son of a Merritt Lodge . . . and that girl . . 

“Yes, darling.” 

Now they had turned and were pacing again; he held 
her arm and the arm felt rigid, unhelpful; the clack of her 
heels and the words went on. 

From behind the house there came the noise of a car’s 
engine starting up. 
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“Who’s that?” Harriette asked quickly. “Who’s going?” 

“I don’t know. Millie Bolton, I guess.” He went back 
in his mind to the electric minute when the door had shut 
behind Merritt and Brooke; when he had expected the two 
women to burst into open quarrel. Like any other male 
similarly placed, he had made a movement towards the 
door; Millie had got there ahead of him, saying quietly, “If 
you’ll excuse me, I have just a few more pages to type for 
Mr. Alder.” 

“It’s late,” he added, “and she must have finished work 
by now.” 

“Exactly like her to leave without a word, isn’t it?” 
Harriette snapped. “Not as much as a thank you for her 
dinner.” 

“Maybe she didn’t want to disturb us.” 

‘“JV/iy are you always having to make excuses for them? 
That’s what I’d like to know.” 

“Them?” 

“Anybody who’s against me.” 

“Oh, darling,” he said despairingly. 

“I’m going in now. And as soon as Merritt Lodge . . .” 

He lost the rest of it. He followed Harriette slowly, by 
the steps to the upper terrace; she stood in the living-room, 
loosening her coat, looking upwards. 

“Want to finish the game?” Howard asked, pausing by 
the Canasta table, 

“No, thank you.” She continued to stand there, looking 
upwards and listening. 

“He’s taking a long time,” she said. “I wonder if there’s 
anything he wants.” 

“Merritt? If there is, he’ll ring,” 

“I loathe him.” 

“Yes, darling,” Howard murmured. He sat down at the 
table and began to shuffle the cards, Harriette still kept 
her taut, listening pose. Silly, Howard thought — with the 
thickness of these walls and floorSj what could she hope to 
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hear? He went on shuffling the cards. He took out the 
jokers and dealt the pack for solitaire. 

“What a time he’s taking,” Harriette repeated. After a 
moment she picked up her embroidery and moved into her 
place in the corner of the sofa. 

She had made him aware of the minutes passing. He 
could not keep his mind on the cards. He felt battered and 
apprehensive. 

Down the hall a door opened. Harriette was up in the 
taut pose at once. The footsteps came to the living-room 
door and paused and Brooke Alder walked in. 

“Hello; I thought you might still be in the garden. Merritt 
Lodge asked me to say goodbye to you for him.” 

“He’s gone?” Harriette snapped. 

“Yes; we’d finished our business,” said Brooke. 

There was a silence. 

“Mind if I do some work now? Good night,” said 
Brooke, smiling at them. He shut the door. 

“He’s won,” Howard thought; not certain what the 
thought meant, conscious of it while Harriette clawed at his 
shoulder. “I don’t believe it; Merritt Lodge wouldn’t . . . 
You’ll go right into the courtyard and see . . . leave the 
door open ... I won’t be left alone; not for a minute.” 

“It’s true,” Howard said, coming back. “His coat’s gone; 
his car’s gone and the corollary is that Dr. Lodge is no 
longer with us.” He did not know why he should 
relieved. 

Harriette’s eyes were agonised. “And that horrible 
young woman is in the river-room with Brooke Alder?” 

“I guess so, darling. Her car’s sitting in the courtyard.” 

Even after twenty years of marriage, he found certain of 
Harriette’s reactions unpredictable. Here was one now. 
“In that case,” she said smoothly, “you and I are not staying 
around. Not for one more minute. We’ll go to the Casino 
and I don’t care if we’re swept out with the cigarette-ends 
at three in the morning.” 
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It was after midnight when Millie Bolton came to the house 
again. She came as he had told her to come, walking down 
from the road; she walked under the black trees, over the 
noise of the waterfall, into the courtyard. She tapped on the 
window of the river-room. After a moment the front door 
opened and he stood there. He still looked as though all 
this were an elaborate joke and he would explain it in a 
minute. 

“Done?” he asked. 

“Yes. Here it is.” She gave him the envelope. 

“Bless you. I wish 1 hadn’t had to ask you to do it. But 
it would have made for complications if I’d left the house 
just then. And you’d have had to face the Reys.” He 
smiled down at her. 

“Have they gone to bed?” 

“No; they went out.” He looked at the envelope in his 
hands. “No trouble, was there? About this?” 

“None at all,” said Millie. “There was a butler. He was 
a little stiff to begin with; but I explained that you and Dr. 
Lodge wanted the typescript and 1 gave him your card. 
He was very polite after that.” 

“Did he notice the car?” 

“The car ... I don’t think so. It was outside the gate. 
May I ask you something, Mr. Alder?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Why did you want me to take the doctor’s car?” 

“I’ll tell you. We’ll go to the river-room.” He hesitated, 
“Where have you left it?” 

“Where you said. On the track that goes up from the 
road; before you come to this one. Quite a nice wide place, 
I found, to park it.” 

Brooke nodded. They went dowm the corridor to the 
river-room. She supposed that she should feel tired, but she 
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was conscious only of a mounting excitement, a lively 
curiosity. The room no longer felt like the room in a 
dream. It was familiar and kind; the place where she wanted 
to be. 

She glanced at Brooke, saw that he had halted beside 
the screen and put his hand to his forehead. 

“Does your head still ache?” 

“A little. I haven’t been able to get back. Not 
I had to plan ... not since I talked to them. I’ve 
getting the record in order. Look”— he pointed to the 
envelopes on the refectory table. “You’ll sec that the New 
York one is posted, won’t you? And that Howard gets the 
other. Now that the third one’s complete, I want you to 
have it.” He was holding it out to her. 

“Me?” said Millie Bolton. 

“Yes. If you’d like it.” 

“You — you mean to keep?” 

“Yes, of course I mean to keep.” 

She found to her astonishment that she was going to cry. 

“What is the matter?” Brooke asked gently. 

She shook her head; she could not speak. Mechanically 
she went to the table, picked up the last pages of the third 
copy and clipped them to the rest. The final phrase danced 
up at her through a swimming window of tears: Rather, it 
arouses compassion,^'' 

She heard her thin shaky voice. “I — just don’t know what 
to say to you.” 

“You don’t have to say anything. I have to say some- 
thing to you.” 

She wiped her eyes. 

“About the man in the mask,” said Brooke. 

She had forgotten Merritt Lodge. “There’s his coat 
Brooke said; she saw it lying over a chair. He hesitated. 

“I hope that this won’t frighten you.” 

“Nothing about you could ever frighten me.” 

“Sure?” 

iS ' ..I*-'* 
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“Quite sure,” she said to the eyes with the furrow between 

them. 

“Fm glad. Fm not really a frightening person. All right, 

then. He’s dead.” 

Her voice v/as no longer thin or shaky; it was asking 
evenly. “Did you kill him?” 

“j may have. But Fm not sure. He tried to fight me and 
he was in no shape for fighting.” 

She thought about it. “He was dead already, when you 
came downstairs, when the Reys were in the garden.” 
“Yes.” 

“In your room.” 

“Yes. I locked the door on him and left him.” 

“And then you had to plan. I see. What did you tell the 
Reys?” 

“Nothing. I said he’d gone.” Brooke lapsed into silence. 
He went to the piano. He began to play the tune, very softly. 
“Mr. Alder, what do you want me to do?” 

He said, “You must go,” and went on playing. 

She sat still, with the envelope in her lap. There was 
nothing in her head now but the sound of the music. 

Had he forgotten her yet — departed into his private 
kingdom? She could not tell. She waited. 


Millie did not mean to sleep, but the sofa at the far end of 
the river-room was very large and very comfortable; Every 
time that she thought she had made the plan clear in her 
mind, she found that she was dreaming the plan and that 
the dream had embroidered it with an absurdity. They were 
escaping by boat; they were flying without wings; they were 
out of France and back in England, at Victoria Station and 
she was saying to Brooke, “You see how simple it was.” 
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Once she awoke with her heart thumping because there 
v/as the noise of a ear in the courtyard. She sat up in the 
dark, thinking, “They have come to fetch him,” But it 
was only the Reys coming home. She heard Harriette’s 
voice, Howard’s voice, the slowed engine of the car as 
Howard ran it into the garage. She listened confidently to 
the sounds from another world; nothing to fear yet, nothing 
to fear from these two. She had driven her own car up to 
the track and left it beside Lodge’s car. They would find 
nothing yet. She heard them go past the window, the two 
ignorant people, on their way to bed. She heard the front 
door open and no more after that; this room was too far 
away. 

The dreams came back for a little while; not for long; 
she had prayed frantically to awake with the first signs 
of light; and now the long room was beginning to take 
shape; she could see to the end of it. She rose and stretched 
and felt as though she had not slept at all. 

“In our room, where the night was ending and the half- 
tones hung,” she thought. 

She stood by the Knole settee, looking down at him. 

He did not lie at Ml length. His back, shoulders and 
head were raised on the cushions. His anns were folded on 
his chest, his ankles crossed. He looked neat and awake. 
It was even possible in these shadows to think that his eyes 
were open. „ 

He had lain like this, as quietly as this, from the moment 
when he had ceased to play the tune. The last words that 
he had said to her, the words “You must go”, had not been 
revoked. “But I had to stay,” she told him in her mind, 
“I couldn’t leave you.” .. 

She made a helpless gesture with her hands towards the 
sleeping figure and tiptoed past It. 

As soon as she had shut the door, she became alert, 
endangered. Now she was in enemy country, in the part 
of the house that did not belong to him. 
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First target in the enemy country was the telephone. 

She would have cut it off last night if she had dared. She 
had taken the pliers out of the tool-kit in her car. The house 
bristled with telephones in varied colours. Above the green 
telephone in this hall there was a little switchboard panel 
with a switch that could point two ways. Millie turned on 
the light and saw that the switch pointed to the figure 2. 
This meant that the exchange was directly connected to 
Harriette’s bedroom. Millie turned the switch to the 
figure 1. There was quite a simple, separate pleasure in 
doing this to Harriette Rey; in performing the action that 
severed her from her telephone-life, even at six 'in the 
morning when she was not, presumably, living it. 

After a moment she decided that the change might be 
noticed. She put the switch back to the figure 2. With her 
pliers she went to work. She snipped the two telephone 
wires neatly and pushed the little betraying ends down 
between the panel and the wall. They stayed. 

“That’s that,” said Millie to the mood that was beginning 
to creep over her; the practical mood of morning, telling 
her inexorably that nothing was any good. Nothing could 
save him, the mood said. The plan was useless ; any plan 
was useless. 

She tried not to hear. She turned off the light again, 
tiptoed along the hall in the dark until she found the door 
of the guests’ lavatory. Here, with the assistance of Chanel 
soap and monogrammed towels she washed. The little glass 
cupboard above the basin held a bottle of toilet water, a 
mouth-wash, talcum powder and a jar of cream. Millie 
helped herself generously to all of them. She combed her 
hair; she used her powder-puff and her lipstick. When she 
was done, she saw that the face in the glass looked fragile 
and different with fatigue. It was a reflection that she had 
seen after nights of heavy bombing in London. Then, 
absurdly perhaps, it was something of which she could be 
proud. She had the same feeling now. 
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She went into the living-room. It was queer to be made 
free of the Reys’ house, to be standing here turning up 
lights, looking at the Canasta table, at the bottles on the 
bar, at the romanticised youthful portrait of Howard Rey 
above the bar. She poured mineral water into a glass and 
drank it. She took a cigarette from one of the many boxes, 
lit the cigarette with an elaborate lighter. The cigarette 
tasted horrible; she put it out. It had made her feel dizzy* 
she sat down on the brown sofa with the yellow piping. 

Here they came, the arguments of the practical mood, 
cold and calm and deadly: 

“Give up. Now. It’s no good. Be reasonable. In two 
hours the servants at Merritt Lodge’s house will find out 
that he never came home. They’ll know where he went. 
There’s his car sitting on the track two hundred yards 
the road. And upstairs, there’s only a locked door hiding 
him.” 

She said, “All right. That’s not all. Tell me Fm impli- 
cated. I lied my way into his house to get the script; I took 
Ms car and hid it. And I’ve been here since midnight 
knowing that Brooke Alder killed him. That’s what they 
call accessory after the fact, isn’t it?” 

(The faint chatter of women’s voices in a London office 
came to her: “Accessory after the fact. Millie. Just like 
Millie, isn’t it, really ? Yes, Just like Millie.”) 

“Go on,” Millie challenged the hectoring shape of 
commonsense, “Tell me what to do. You can tell me until 
you’re blue in the face and I still won’t do it.” 

“But what’s your plan? To wake him? Force him 
your silly little car and drive— where? That’s your plan, 
isn’t it? To get him away. How far could you get? W 
if you started now, I suppose you might dp a hundred miles 
before they caught you. You can’t smuggle Brooke Alder 
across frontiers like a pair of silk stockings or a Swiss watch, 
remember. He’s mad. And he’s a murderer. And he’s 
finished from today,” 


0 , 


“If he’s finished, I want to be finished too. And 1 will be. 
That’s my strength; that’s the thing you don’t understand. 
Whatever happens to him, happens to me.” 

“You know, you’re not sane, Millie Bolton; any more 
than he is.” 

“I don’t want to be.” 

S+A-n if tiAW Oa ctraicrtnf Tirytifsii-pc 


and v/ake Howard Rey and tell him what’s happened.” 

“I won’t. This is the biggest thing in my whole life and 
I’ll stay with it to the end.” 

“Would you mind telling me just why ?” 

“Because I can’t help it.” 

But the mood went on arguing. It said, “Hide him, eh? 
Protect him? Get him where they’ll never find him? 
Brooke Alder ? You might as well try to hide Vesuvius under 
a tea-cosy.” 

And now she saw a distinct image of Vesuvius with a 
tea-cosy on the top. Her head nodded. 



Howard found the anticipation of the alarm-clock more 
effective than the clock itself. He had set it for eiglit. By 
half-past seven he was staring crossly at its luminous 
figures. “Fooled you,” he thought, and sat up. His head 
ached; Ms body felt Hke somebody’s else’s; somebody who 
had the poor taste to choose a body dingily wrapped in hot 
wool, wdth small pains and prickles under the wool. He got 
out of bed. 

“Women,” he said to nobody in particular. “Scenes,” 
he snarled through the cold spluttering torrents of the 
shower. “Three and a half hours’ sleep. The hell with it; 
but better this way.” 

Weary as he was, he could feel a certain satisfaction in 
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the moment. It was the satisfaction of having taken a 
situation into his own hands. This would not have happened, 
he thought, had Harriette won sixty milk at the Casino 
instead of losing it. 

All the way home he had talked, reassuringly and sooth- 
ingly, about anything but chemin-de-fer. It was his routine 
prescription and he had not observed its failure, Harriette 
had remained monosyllablic, unresponsive, but that was 
routine too. The scene had only begun inside the front door. 

“Now, and I don’t care how late it is, Fm going to call 
that little man and tell him what I think of him.” 

“ IF/in/ little man, for heaven’s sake?” 

“Howard Rey, you know perfectly well what little man.’^ 

“Darned if I do. The croupier? The chef de partH Tho 
last guy who went banco against you and drew a nine.” 

She had said, among other words, “I mean I’m going to 
call Merritt Lodge.” 

“My God, you’re not.” 

She had said, among other words, “Tell me why not.” 

“I will. It’s a quarter to four. You’re dead tired and 
you’re just sore because you lost your shirt.” He never 
spoke to her like that; perhaps he had been too weary not 
to speak to her like that. Having begun, he could not stop; 

“I’ve had quite enough from you tonight, darling. 
Sorry. But I’m not taking any more. And I’m not letting 
you make an ass of yourself by screaming at anybody down 
the telephone at four a.m. No, Harriette. You’ll listen to 
me, please, for a change. Youll come to bed, you’ll take 
your sleeping-pills— and one extra — and you’ll sleep till 
noon. 

“I’ll call Merritt myself. When? First thing in the morn- 
ing. Yes, I will Tell him? Tell him I won’t have my wife 
turned into a nervous wreck, for one thing. Tell him Fm 
tired of standing around while you and he spy on Brooke 
Alder and then spit at each other like cats and make fools 
of yourselves in front of Millie Bolton. Tell him anything I 



damn please. But you’ll come to bed now. One word more 
and I’ll pick you up and carry you.” 

The crumpling of Harriette had been the surprise. It was 
still surprising him now. He saw the unusual picture of 
himself putting her to bed, measuring out the dose of 
sleeping-pills, snapping off her light and striding away. 

“Well, it worked,” said Howard sleepily. “And in future 
ril do a little more of it; no, a lot more of it.” 

He leaned at the window. He saw wide flats of blue sky ; 
the last clouds narrowing and retreating over the hills. The 
valley was renewed in the clearest shapes and colours of 
daylight. He looked at the pink walled town on its crest, 
at the rising slopes behind it, where the mimosa was golden. 
It was a beautiful morning. 

He finished dressing and w^ent downstairs; he wanted 
coffee. There was nobody in the kitchen yet. “And at eight 
o’clock, that’s a disgrace,” said Howard. He put the coffee 
on the stove. He went back to the hall to telephone. As 
he picked up the telephone, the door of the living-room 
opened. Millie Bolton stood there, blinking like an owl 
and looking very pale. 

“Oh, Mr. Rey. I must have, I didn’t mean — ” 

“Good morning,” he said, “what are you doing around at 
this hour? Half a minute; I just have to put a call through.” 

“But, Mr. Rey . . .” She seemed petrified. The exchange 
took a long time to answer. “Just calling Dr. Lodge,” he 
said, “or trying to.” 

“Please don’t do that.” 

“I beg your pardon.” 

said please don’t do that.” 

’t call Dr. Lodge?” 


the devil not?” It was rude, but he was still sleepy 
Millie had suddenly ranged herself in his mind under 
the heading “Women”. She was just another woman telling 
him not to do something. 
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be in all the morning. 

Howard abandoned the telephone. He stood looking her 
up and down. “Just what are you doing here, Millie? 1 t’s 
hell of a time to start work. On a Sunday too.” 

“I— 1 haven’t been home.” 

That shook him. “Not at all? You’ve 
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“Yes. You see, Mr. Alder gave me a lot of dictation. 
Then he went to bed. And I stayed down in the river-room 
to finish it. I took a little nap afterwards. I hope you don’t 
mind.” 

It was the oddest lie. He was momentarily saved from 
comment by the arrival of Serge. “Try and get down a little 
earlier in future, will you?” Howard said. “That coffee 
ought to be ready. You’d like a cup, wouldn’t you, Millie?” 
He turned back to her. She looked as though she were 
going to faint 

“Now,” he said, “what’s the point of telling me you 
stayed here all night?” 

“I did.” 

“No, I’m sorry; you didn’t. You’re acting very oddly, 
anyway. But that’s just a flat lie. You weren’t here when I 
got home, around three.” 

“Yes, I was.” 

“But I know you weren’t. Your car was gone.” 

Watching the still, expressionless face, he thought, “I’ve 
known a lot of people who pretended they hadn’t slept out 
when they had. But this is the first time I ever met one who 
pretended she had when she hadn’t.” 

“Millie,” he said, “your car was in the courtyard when 
we left. It wasn’t when we came back. And it wasn’t in the 
garage. If you were here all night, what happened to it ?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“You don’t know where your car is?” 

“No,: Mr., Rey.” v "■ 

A bright pink flush had changed the pale face; her eyes 
filled with tears. 

“Oh my God,” Howard thought, “another of them 
crying.” 

“Oh, Mr. Rey——” she began ; there was a note of 
hysteria in her voice. 

“Stop it,” said Howard. “Stop it now. I’ve not the 
remotest idea what any of this is about, but T do know I’ve 
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had enough scenes and sobs to last me through my next 
reincarnation,’* 

She was silent. 

“That’s still your story, is it? That you stayed all night 
here and lost your car and that Merritt Lodge wants to see 
us at half-past nine?” 

She nodded. 

“O.K. I don’t believe a word of it, I’m afraid, but it’s 
easy to check. If Lodge can see me at nine-thirty, he can 
see me now. As soon as I’ve had my coffee. All right, 
Serge; take the tray into the dining-room for Miss Bolton. 
I’ll drink mine here.” He picked up the telephone again. 
There was still no answer. He swallow'ed the coffee and it 
burned his throat. He looked in round the dining-room 
door. 

“I’m going now, Millie.” 

“Yes, Mr. Rey.” 

“I’ve tried to get through to let him know, but the 
telephone’s not working,” 

“Yes, Mr. Rey. She was entirely composed now. He 
expected her to ask him not to go, to admit that she had 
made up the message, to break down and give him some 
key to this singularly stupid mystery. When she did not, 
he said, “Good-bye. You know where I am if I’m wanted. 
And nobody is to disturb Mrs. Rey.” 

He went out into the courtyard. 

He paused, looking back at the house. In the morning 
sunlight, its proportions pleased him suddenly. He had 
made it, and that for a moment was more important than 
anything that had happened in the house. 

As he drove across the bridge, he could feel that a change 
had taken place, in himself and in his life. He could not give 
it a name. All that he could see now was that he was a man 
in search of a clue. He drove on, towards the clue. 
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Millie Bolton heard Howard drive off. Eveiything went 
slowly now; the car’s engine roaring and purring in the 
courtyard, her fingers tapping the table, her heart maldng a 
quiet, measured noise against her ribs. 

“He’s won,” she thought “They’ve won. I’ve failed.” 
She was only Millie Bolton after all; not made for inspira- 
tion or adventure. She had gone a certain way with both. 
And she had let them slip; she had wasted nearly two hours 
— ^two hours that might have saved Brooke Alder— by going 
to sleep on the living-room sofa. It was too stupidly awful 
to have happened; and it had happened. Worse, she had 
broken down at the moment of challenge, she had burbled 
an impossible mixture of facts and lies and she had sent 
Howard straight to the one place where he would find out 
the truth. 

“But it was the only thing I could tliink of. I was so 
afraid he’d go on trying to telephone. Oh, it can’t be my 
fault ; not all my fault. How could I kiioiv he’d get up so 
early ? I couldn’t. But I should have thought of it ; provided 
for it; had a story ready; not lost my head. Only silly little 
people lose their heads.” 

She was a silly little person. She knew it now. She said 
to herself, ‘T must go to him; wake him; tell him. He’s got 
half an hour. It’s his one chance. It’s all that’s left.” 

She came to the door of the river-room. She did not 
knock. She thought that she would find the dark still here, 
the curtains drawn a,t the high windows, the long, enchanted 
gallery still set in the night’s frame. 

The curtains were drawn back. The sunlight poured upon 
the room. It was a room of intimidating majesty; not the 
kind, familiar place where she had watched with him. The 
tali gold shape of the carved angel shone, remote and blind, 
with rigid wings. Sunlight dusted the tapestries, watered 
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“Don’t be afraid,” said Broolke. “You mustn’t be afraid. 
The island can’t lose.” 

The sob that came up in her throat was strident and ugly; 
a horrible, small sound that she could not help. 

Still he looked at her musingly. “Nor be sad; remember 
that.” 

“I’ll remember,” said Millie. 

He turned and walked as far as the dais. He stood at the 
foot of the three steps; he called back over his shoulder, 
“Stand here with me.” 

She came to his side. He was not looking at her now, 
but he knew that she was there. “When it sounds——” he 
began; “But you know it all. You’re part of it now.” 

“Ami?” 

He did not answer. She saw his profile lifted and looking 
towards the archway door. 

“There,” he said. “Hear it? The first stroke.” Slowly 
he mounted the steps. 

“Do you — do you want me to go?” 

“Yes; you must leave me, please.” 

She did not look back. She went out, across the court- 
yard, on to the bridge above the river. She stood there, 
waiting. It was a vigil that must end soon. It would end 
with the noise of a car on the road above; Howard Rey’s 
car; and perhaps another. (Men with strangers’ faces; 
detectives in plain clothes; men from the Consulate; 
doctors?) She could not think who would come, nor what 
they would do, but it would be for her to meet them. 

She would not look at the house. She had the absurd 
feeling that if she did not look at it, she could make it not 
be there; that she could change the reality of wall and court- 
yard behind her left shoulder into a marble arena ; with the 
fragile shafts of pillars rising against the sky. She could 
make the hum of a great crowd be therej rising above the 
tiers of benches. She could make the Council sit in white 
robes to hear the fate of Iwcron; But she must not look back. 
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She Stared down into the river, at the clattering sun»sliot 
water that tumbled and laced and cascaded out of sight. 
The sun striking through the leaves seemed as noisy as the 
water. She said the words in her mind over and over; until 
they were singing in the noise of the water and mixed in the 
pattern made by the sun. 

“You’re part of it now.” 

“Part of it now. I’ve got that for ever. Nobody can take 
one moment of all this away ; no matter what they do to me. 
It’s happened. It’s mine. And only mine. I was with him 
nobody else. I saw it; I shared it; he gave it to me. It 
be with me all my life. Nothing can hurt or change it. It’s 
safe. Thank you,” she said to the God whose image wore, 
ineffaceably, a furrow between the brows and a wide gay 
smile, “thank you for letting me feel I’d rather be me than 
anybody in the world. And let them be gentle with him, 
and don’t let him suffer or know. Amen,” she added primly, 
and went on staring at the river. 
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He had forgotten his name. This did not trouble him, 
because all that he saw was familiar; exactly what the 
person who was, for the moment, without identity had 
expected to see. 

The Forum was empty. In the light of early morning 
it had a pale, watered look. The benches made half-circles 
of blue shadow, with the aisles cutting them like four pale 
rays that slanted up from the floor. He saw the dais at the 
head of the Forum; the Court Advocate’s bench in the 
centre of the dais, with the stone pulpit, the witness-stand, 
before it and the Council benches on its right. At the back 
of the dais, there was the bronze door that would open when 
the bronze bell sounded. 

He supposed that he must be standing between the 
pillars on the rim, yet he did not fee! enough aware of his 
body to be certain. His mind asked no questions; he was 
content to look down into the waiting, empty theatre, the 
marble pool of watered light and blue shadow. Here, where 
all was to happen, nothing happened yet. 

Looking up and looking south, he saw the city; dimly 
outlined through the mists of morning, with Memorial Hill 
clear of the mist. The sun touched the Senate’s dome and 
the tawny walls of the palace. 

“Look north,” his mind told him, “and you will see the 
mountain peak.” Obediently he turned, conscious now of 
possessing a body, though a body as yet oddly light and 
impalpable. There was the snow-summit, carried on cloud, 
shilling half-way up the sky. Below the clouds he saw the 
blue green hills in the order that he had always known. 

For a long moment he waited, feeling his way back to a 
state of things as enduring as those hills were. This was like 
the slow awakening from a dream; the sharp atmosphere of 
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the dream hung about him and haunted him, though he 
could recall no detail except the sound of a voice that 
pleaded. Somewhere the voice still spoke, but it was growing 
fainter. 

He looked down again into the Forum, aware of a noise 
like a tide. The descending tiers that had been quiet half- 
circles of shadow were packed with heads and shoulders. 
The tide was the voice of the crowd. Up on the rim (but lie 
was not among them) there were men and women standing 
bctv/cen the pillars, a frieze of human figures on, blue sky. 
Down on the dais the Court Advocate was seated; his 
.scarlet robe painted its bright shape against the frame of 
the door behind him. Only the Council benches and the 
•\vitncss-stand ivcre empty now, and the floor, a lake of flat 
marble whose shores were the crowd. 

He looked again at the door behind the dais; the door 
had panels of carved bronze; he knew it well; he had stared 
at the carving of those panels many times, from his seat on 
the Council bench. 

There was a movement like the click of a camera’s shutter 
somewhere between the front of his brain and his eyes. .It 
is the focus of the present, he thought, the focus of Now. 
He saw that he was still looking at the door but differently; 
from the other side. And then the Guardian remembered 
where he was. He was waiting in the ante-room for the 
bronze bell to sound. His fingers adjusted the clasp at his 
neck, the clasp that held the white Council robe. 

“But the scene outside? Why did I see it so clearly? It 
is only the scene imagined. I have not looked upon it yet.” 

Very faintly, the voice of the dream persisted, as though 
the dream were still going on without him. In the dream 
he w^as telling somebody not to be afraid ; to wait with him 
for the chime of the bell. 

Who was the person in the dream? 

The attendant beside him, perhaps ; who now straightened 
the folds of the robe, withdrew a little way and stood 
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listening, as he did. It was natural, the Guardian thought, 
that his dreams should have concerned themselves so 
vividly with the look of the Forum at dawn, with this actual 
moment in this room. He had also, he fancied, dreamed 
the note of the bell chiming. 

He glanced over his shoulder. The ante-room was 
divided by three steps leading down from the place where 
he stood, to the main body of the room where the eight 
members of the Coimcil were robed and waiting. He could 
see Peter looking thunderous, Dalzano’s profile delicately 
doubtful; Tribe’s blankness gave an impression of con- 
fidence. Bernard had found something to laugh at with 
Michaelis. Scansen and Pendean were talking quietly, 
the narrow red head and the broad bullock head bent 
together. Valdes stood a little apart from the rest, still as 
a statue. 

So we have come to the last minutes, he thought, and then 
we are met to decide the island’s destiny. He tried to see 
the moment ahead in its full size and Ml implication. It 
was the moment to clear all irrelevances from the problem, 
to be sure of it and state it. They were to ask for a verdict 
on Leron; they themselves were to be tried, weighed in the 
balance, judged and sentenced. To life or to death? 

He thought, standing there alone, that he knew. It was 
not a matter of deciding whether life on Leron “worked”; 
or whether the world’s way “worked” more satisfactorily 
for the human need. It was a matter of looking at the aim; 
the aim that was Leron’s, in comparison with the aim that 
was the world’s. All detail must go down before this ; no 
reform, no change of law, no punishment upon the rebels, 
no future plan had true significance beside it. In the course 
of Trial they would hear all those things debated, speak of 
those things; but they were so much incidental fiesh Upon 
the issue; the islanders must look at the skeleton, at the 
bones. The aim of one; the aim of the dther. It was not that 
the world’s aim was wrong; nor would he say this; it was 
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merely unidentifiable. The world was confused by centuries 
of materialism, just as the world of the First Civilisation had 
confused itself. Leron’s aim was clear; still the piupose 
set down in the Charter by the first men: “To live free for 
the love of living free, to make for the love of making, to 
work for the sake of work and the sake of the island, to 
continue in dedication and agreement all our lives, to the 
glory of God.” 

He repeated the words inside his head and saw the 
pattern that they made; and with it the flaw in the pattern 
that must come inevitably so long as man remained man, 
victim of human weakness. They had failed, he thought, 
in the sense that man must always fail. But who would vote 
the end of the island as a remedy? That answer was the 
answer of the suicide. No, he said. He stared at the door 
again, as though he tried to look through it to the benches, 
to the corporate shape of justice, to the people of Leron, 
and get their “No” before the question was put to them : 
“No; the island will choose to live, not to die.” 

There was the first stroke of the bell; it came with the 
impact of the thing expected so long that its coming brought 
disbelief. He had to glance back down the room to make 
sure that it was sounding, that the Council too had heard 
it. Yes; the eight white robes moved forward and he turned 
to lead them. 

The bronze door slid back. As he stepped on to the dais, 
he heard the great sighing rustle of the crowd that rose 
to its feet; saw, looking upward, the figures on the rim all 
straightened and standing still. 

He took his place. The familiar profile of Peter was on 
his left now; the gleaming imperial head and the wide 
shoulders, Peter grinned at him, then looked away across 
the Forum. At his right, Valdes sat with her hands linked 
on her knee. And the face of Valdes was what it had been 
for him a^his4ife; the-facepf his consolation. There was no 
sensp-of lfftf;/@niy' tJae certainty that they were 
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together, that neither she nor he was any longer alone. They 
looked at the issue with the same steadiness of eye; they 
saw it in perspective; they saw the bones. They saw the 
island first, and their own selves, their own sins, tlieir own 
punishments afterwards. In this companionship he was 
content. 

Some of the light and the laughter had gone from her 
for ever. His own assurance, the arrogant, solitary self, 
would not return. These were casualties made by truth. 
The survivors, he thouglit, were better fitted for the battle 
ahead. 

Deliberately, he stared across the Forum to the place 
where Julian sat, with the soldiers of the Legion surrounding 
him. Julian kept a pose that was lazily graceful, one arm 
laid along the back of the bench. At last he looked like the 
Claimant, the dark, impudent threat to Leron. “And still,” 
the Guardian thought, “I do not hate him. Simply I see 
that he is there, a punctuation point in Leron’s history. 
He has become more of a fact than a person. It is a small 
fact. And though he gives himself the appearance of taking 
things easily, he knows his own stature. He does not lift 
his eyes.” 

His own eyes looked past Julian; on and upw^ards above 
the soldiers, to the little rank of Julian’s friends, Amyas 
and the rest. He could not hate these people, either; they 
too were merely a point in time. He forgot them as his 
eyes moved on, past the men of the Senate, to find faces that 
they knew: his sister’s face and the bearded face of Rydal 
the artist; the dreaming profile of the poet Merlin, “The 
makers of Leron are its strength,” he thought, “and we 
have few destroyers. Julian himself is not a destroyer, but 
the tool of ratending destruction,” and thinking so, he 
remembered that Gerlach was dead; that news of his death 
had come last night. There was relief in the thought. 

The last stroke of the bronze bell echoed into silence. 
The sun was strong now; as the Court Advocate rose, his 
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figure cast a sharp shadow before him ou the dais ; a shadow 
that slanted to the foot of the stone pulpit 

He was reading the Final Proclamation. The Guardian 
heard the words without hearing them. His eyes went on 
seeking across the crowd-faces; “We have other makers 
than the artists,” he thought. He saw the tanned faces of 
the farmers and fishermen; the straw-blond heads and white- 
frilled caps from the North-East; a group of stone-workers 
from the quarries south of the Capital. He saw^ the men 
from the Mine; and the Mine and the Lake no longer 
seemed the source of fear, but the source of a miracle. He 
thought of Orrey who, because he had never trusted himself, 
had never trusted the island. It was as though Orrey had 
acted a part for him, exposed a flaw in his own thinking so 
that Orrey’s madness left him now more wise. 

Faces, with the sun on them, stretching away inimitably; 
words of the Court Advocate, falling past his ears. He saw 
the whole crowd fabric, bright and vigorous and lusty, the 
island fabric, woven strong. More soldiers of the Legion; 
here they surrounded the boys of the New Guard, the 
misguided boys who had loved Leron too much; and beyond 
them, their enemies, the strayed gang from Tropic Side. 

He looked upwards, to the rim. Those were the students 
standing there, he remembered; the students had the places 
between the pillars. Youth was here, innocent in promise 
as in disgrace. 

He thought of the island itself; of shore and mountainj 
field and road and waterway. Bright landscapes and 
changing seas came up into memory, held their focus for 
an instant, then slid past his eyes. The long waves on South- 
West Beach; the still, dark trees above North Landing; 
the flat green marshes to the East; the river moating the 
Capital and the bearskin glacier on the face of Wliite Wall. 

He sniffed the smells of the island ; the flower on Tropic 
Side; the sulphurous reek at the Mine; the mixture of leaves 
and smoke and sea that scented Ms own garden. After the 
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scents there came the tunes; the island tunes with the power 
of music remembered, bringing lost time back. And then 
the Court Advocate’s words: 

“You will hear the Guardian of the Law.” 

As he rose, he caught the fleeting, slanted smile that 
Valdes gave to him and, this was all that he took with him, 
walking to the stone stand. He faced the Forum. 

He would not have thought that so many could be so 
still. Their stillness satisfied him; it was like the stillness 
in his own mind; a calm unshakable by the thought of 
defeat or the belief in victory. 

He knew that he had changed since last he stood here. 
Last time had been for his farewell to the Senate, before he 
went on the world journey. A long tune ago: “When I was 
still under the illusion that it was I who made Leron possible; 
now I see that it is Leron that makes me possible; that the 
Guardian’s word is only the vrord of the island. I have 
become,” he thought, “the reed through which the island 
music blows; an interpreter rather than a maker. 

“My knowledge of these people is different today. As 
though, where once I used to observe and hear them, 1 have 
lived in their hearts. Yes, I have been them,” he said to 
himself, “all of them. It is this that gives me the instructed 
ciuality of the reed. The sense of purpose that I feel now is 
no longer my own, nor has to be. It is the purpose of 
Leron.” 

He heard his voice. 


